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TO THE BITTER END. 



CHAPTBfi I. 

Ak old-fasbioued garden deep in the hearfc of rural 
Kent; a garden such as no modern gardener would ap* 
prove, but sweet-scented and beauteous withal, and yerj 
dear to its possessor, who is far away across the barren 
sea, trying to mend his fortunes in Australian gold fields, 
and who looks back with many *a secret sigh to that one 
green valley in England which he calls home. It has 
been his home forty years, and the home of his race for 
centuries past. Very' hard would it be to part with the 
old place now; and yet llichard Bedmayne has had to look 
that bitter possibility steadily in the face. 

There are no trim flower beds, circular and diamond* 
shaped, no marvels of ribbon bordering, no masses of uni« 
form color, no curious specimens of the pickling-cabba^e 
tribe, or varieties of the endive family; but two long, wide 
borders tilled with a medley of old-fashioned flowers, a 
ffreat wealth of rosds, a broad expanse of grass, with trees 
here and there, ancient apple- and pear-trees, a couple of 
walnuts, a Spanish chestnut — low and wide-sproadiiig, 
making a tent of shade — and one great gloomy cedar. 
The garden is shut in from the outer world, from the 
quiet country road which skirts it, by high red brick walls 
lined with fruit trees, and crowned with dragon's-month 
and stone-crop — walls which are in themselves a study fo;* 
the pencil of a pre-Baphaelite. And beyond the garden 
— parted from it only by a sweetbrier hedge — there is a 
wide Kentish orchard, where the deep soft grass is flecked 
with the tremulous shadows of waving leaves — the sweet- 
est resting-place — a verv haven of peace on sultry summer 
aft'Crnoons., And at tLe end of the orchard there is a 
pond; wbpre a brood of ducks plash in and out among 
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the water-lilies; and on the other side of the pond the 
pastures and corn-fields of Brierwood Farm. 

Garden and orchard, homestead and farm-yard, belong 
to Richard Bedmajne, who has been bitten with the gold- 
hunting mania, and is away in Australia, trying to retrieye 
fortunes that have snfferea severely of late years by a suc- 
cession of unlucky accidents, bad harvests, disastrous 
specnlations in live-stock, cattle disease, potato blight — 
all the shocks to which agricultural flesh is heir. 

He leaves his younger brother behind him — an easy- 
going, rather weak-minded man, who has never done 
much for himself in life, but has been for the most part 
a hanger-on and dependent upon the master of Brierwood 
-^and his brother's wife, by no means easy-going or weak- 
minded, but a trifle shrewish and sharp-spoken, yet not a 
bad kind of person at heart. These two, James Bed- 
mayne and his wife Hannah, are left in charge of the 
farm. 

And of something infinitely more precious than Brier- 
wood farm. Dear as every acre of the old iiome is to the 
heart of the wanderer, he leaves behind something ten 
thousand times dearer — his daughter Grace, an only child, 
a rati, slim, auburn-haired girl of eighteen. 

She was bv no means a striking beauty, this farmer's 
daughter, wfio had been educated beyond her station, the 
little world of Kingsbury in general, and Mrs. James 
Redmayne in particular, protested. She was not a woman 
to take mankind by storm under any^ circumstances, but 
fair and lovable notwithstanding; a figure very pleasant to 
watch flitting about house or garden, tall and slender like 
the lilies in the long borders, and with a flower-like grace 
that made her seem akin to them — a sweet, fair youn^ 
face, framed in reddish-brown hair, with touches of rea 
gold here and there among the waving tresses; a face 
whose chiefest charm was its complexion — a milk-white 
skin, with only the faintest blush-rose bloom to warm it 
in CO life. 

Grace Bedmayne had been overeducatod — so said Mrs. 
James, who would have liked to see her niece a proficient 
in the dairy, and great in the management of poultry, 
lu sober truth, the girl's life was somewhat useless, and 
Mrs. James had common sense on her side, v About the 
real business of the farm Grace knew nothing. She loved 
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the old home fondly, delighted in wandering amonff the 
flowers, and idling away long mornings in theoronard^ 
loved all the live creatures nronnd her, from old Molly tho 
lairy-maid, whom she had known from her earliest child- , 
hood, to the yellow dncklings hatched yesterday — ''and 
there an end. She had spent three years in a boarding- 
school at Tunbridge Wells, and had returned to Brierwood 
with the usual smattering: playing the piano a little, 
speaking French a little, knowing a few straufire phrases 
of Italian, sketching a little, painting impossible flowers 
upon Bristol-board, and with an insatiable passion for 
novel-reading. 

Her father picked up a piano for her, second-hand, at 
a broker's shop in Tunbriago — a piano chosen for its ex- 
ternal graces rather than its internal merits, but which 
looked very grand in a recess in tho old-fashioned wain- 
83oted parlor. The farmer dearly loved to have his daugh- 
ter sing to him in the summer twilight before supper, and 
loved the soft low voice no less if it sometimes lulled him 
into unpremeditated slumber, from which a sharp dattor 
in the adjacent kitchen, and the voice of Mrs. James, ask- 
ing shrilly if they meant ever to come to their suppers, 
wore wont to rouse him, recalling liim too suddenly from 
pleasant dreamland to the hard world of fact. 

She was his only child, this fair-faced, auburn-haired 
Grace; a beautified resemblance of the one only woman 
he had ever loved, his pure, simple-hearted, country-bred 
wife, untimely reft f^'om him by an appallingly sudden 
death twelve years ago. She was the only thing he had 
npon earth to love and cherish, and ho had poured out all 
the treasures of a strong man's affection upon that fair 

Joung head. It was a bitter trial to leave her in the- 
loom of her girlhood; but after a long struggle with advei*se 
circumstances, he had arrived at the conviction that there 
was nothing else to be done. An old friend of his — a 
man who had failed ignominiously as a small tenant- 
farmer — had been doing wonders in the gold fields, and 
bad sent Bichard Redmayne a glowing account of his sue- 
cesses. Bedmayne was by nature adventurous and specu- 
lative; not a man to plod on, day bv day, contentedly 
upon a level road, even if that road were moderately 
prosperous, and for a long time adversity had been his 
^oke-fellow* He brooded over that letter from Australia^ 
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written carelessly enough — with considerable exaggeration^ 
perhaps — brooded over it as if it had been the magical 
clew to high fortune. Niffht after night he dreamed of 
being away yonder^ knee-deep in the rough da^^ turning 
up spadefuls of yellow gold under a broad^ white moon. 
Morning after morning he stared at the painted walls of 
his bed'Chamber^ bright in the glory of the summer sun- 
shine^ with a pan^ of disappointment to think his life 
was shut in by their narrow bounds. True^ there was his 
daughter, whom he loved better than anything else in the 
world; but the thought of her only made him more eager 
to seek his fortune far afield. Unless he did something — 
something as desperate as this — and succeeded, Brierwood 
must neeas be sold to strangers. He was up to his eyes 
in debt, and could hardly hope to hold out much longer. 

Perhaps none hue a desperate man, and a man inexperi- 
enced in the ways of the world beyond his own homestead, 
would ever have thought of such a thing as gold-digging 
as a means of redemption. But this happened in the first 
days of the sold fever, when men's hopes and dreams of 
fortunes to be picked up on that unexploi-ed Tom Tid- 
dler's ground were wilder and larger than they are now. 
From the daily worries and ever-increasing perplexities of 
his life Bichard Redmayne set his face toward that un- 
known world across the sea, until it seemed to him as if a 
star was shining over tiiere which he had but to follow. 

Even if he failed, he told himself, it would be some 
kind of satisfaction to have done something. Any failure 
that could befall him would be better than to stay at home 
staring misfortune in the face. He called his creditors 
together, and told them the plain facts of the case. They 
haa not yet grown desperate, and had a great faith in his 
honesty. Indeed, the sums he owed were not large — 
scarcely amounting altogether to fifteen hundred pounds, 
whereas the farm was good value for four thousand — ^but 
seemed large to him m his utter inability to pay them 
without selling his land. 

His creditors smiled ever so little when he explained 
his gold-digging views, did their best to dissuade him 
from so mad an adventure, but readily granted him time, 
which was all he wanted. 

** Vm not afraid," he said, when one of them, a friend 
Ofmanj years' standing, tried to put his scheme in the 
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^toomiest light. ''There's something tells me I must 
Bticceed if I only hold on. It may be one year; or two^.or 
three^ before I do what I want to do. It shaVt be more 
than three. But I ask for three years' grace from all of 
youy in case of the worst. I don^c expect to get so much 
indulgence for nothing. Fll give you all an annual fiye 
per cent, upon your bills." 

That was liberal-minded and fair on Mr. Bedmayue's 
party the creditors said. One weak-minded man wanted 
to waJTc the question of interest, but was put down by his 
brother traders. Mr. Bedmayne had taken a very ^ just 
Tiew of the case, and they wished him all possible suc- 
cess in his new cai'eer. After all, people were finding gold 
in large amounts; and there was no reason he should not 
have his share of the luck that seemed so common. Per- 
haps there was nothing heard of the unlucky diggers — 
they perished, mute and inglorious; so that it seemed as 
if a man needed only a pickax and spade to turn up 
wealth unlimited. 

By much brooding and dreaming, and by reason of an 
ever-growing weariness, which made him turn with loath- 
ing from the farm, where everything seemed to go badlv. 
Rick Redmt^yne, as his friends called him, Iiad brought 
himself to this state of mind. Out yonder Vas the cer- 
tainty of fortune, had he but the courage to go and seize 
upon it. He was active and hardy, had never known a 
day's illness, was as strong as Hercules, a good marks- 
man — the very man to rough it in a new country. From 
the petty difficulties and annoyances of his existence here 
he turned with a yearning to the unknown life over there* 
So one fine March morning, after that friendiv interview 
with his creditors, he went up to Loudon, bonglit his 
outfit — a very economic and simple one — took his passage 
in a vessel then loading in the Docks, and to sail in a 
week, saw his tea-chest safely shipped, and went back to 
Brierwood to tell his daughter Grace. 

The scene between these two was a bitter one. The 
girl loved her father passionately. What else had she 
ever had to love with alt the strength of her nature, which 
was a warm and loving one? Until this moment He had 
given her no hint of his intention. She had heard him 
talk with a touch of envy of the fine doings in Australia, 
and of his friend Joe Morgan's luck; luid heard him oom- 
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pare the slow, plodding toil and trouble of a farmer^a life 
with the sndden tarns of Fortune's wheel which raised a 
man from penury to wealth in a week; but that was all. 
She had listened, and sympathized with him and com- 
forted him, never dreaming that it could enter into his 
head to leave Brierwood. The thing seemed impossible. 
She stood stricken speechless when ho told her his inten- 
tion, looking at him with ah agonized face that smote 
him' to the heart. 

"You don't mean it, father,'' she cried; "you don't 

ean it! You're only saving it to frighten me." 

" Nav, my lassie, 1 So mean it,'' he said, tenderly, 
taking her in his arms and gently smoothing the pretty 
auburn hair as her head lay upon 1iis breast. " But you 
mustn't grieve about it like this. My going away is for 
your good, Oracey. I mi^ht have to 'sell Brierwood if I 
stopped at home" and twiddled my thumbs while things 
went to ruin. There's nothing I can do about the farm 
that Jim can't do just as well. It's only for a year or so 
/I'm to be away — three years at the longest." 

" Three years!" cried the girl, piteously. ** Oh, father, 
father, take me with you!" 

"Take you to the gold fields! No, my pretty bird; 
thi^t's too ro^gh a life for such as you. I didn't bring 
yon up like a lady, and send you to boarding-school, to 
take you among such a rough lot as I must work with 
out yonder." 

"1 don't nare how rough the life may be; I don't care 
what hardships I may have to bear. I shall be safe any- 
where with you." 

" Safe anywhere with you." The words came back to 
his memory years afterward, and smote him like a per- 
petual reproach. 

. He tried to comfort her; tried to put his exile in a 
cheerful light, but the girl would think of nothing but 
the unknown sea he had to cross, the unknown land in 
which he had to toil. 

" My heart will break if you go, father," she said, and 
steadfastly refused to be comforted. Yet he went, and 
her heart' was not quite broken. It was a great sorrow. 
Night after night she cried herself to sleep in her pretty 
room under the old red-tiled roof; morning after morn- 
ing she awoke to a sense of desolation and misery. But 
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she was hardly eighteen years of age. Little by little 
hope revived. A cheery letter, telling of che wanderer's 
safe arrival, was the first comfort that brought a smile to 
the fair yoang face, and from that grew the habit of look* 
ing forward to other letters. Her heart was not broken 
— that was to come afterward. 



OHAPTEB II. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Bedmatnb had two sons; great 
hnlking unkempt youths of nineteen and twenty, illiterate 
to a degree that inspired their Cousin Grace with a pro- 
found coiitempt for them, but hard-working lads, and ex- 
cellent farmers. These young men, with their father, 
had now the entire management of the land, and handled 
it after their oWn pleasure. Things about the farm 
seemed to mend somehow after the master's departure. 
Richard Red may ne had been impatient, speculative, fickle- 
minded; had always been trying new experiments of late; 
had squandered money upon agricultural machinery, a 
great deal of which he had been obliged to cast aside as 
worthless after a few months* trial. James was of a more 
plodding and cautious character, had an eye forever open 
to the saving of sixpences, and in less than twelve months 
from the date of Richard Redmanye's leave-taking the 
farm had in a manner righted itself, and was beginning 
to pay. There were no profits to boast of, but the family 
lived, paid ready money for everything, and there were no 
losses. It was altogether an improved state of things. 

** a father had only stayed at home?" si|;hed Grace, 
when her uncle talked of these improving prospects. 

*' If father had only stayed at home,'' ecnoed Mrs. 
James, in her shrill voice, '^ things never would have im- 
proved. He'd have always contrived to be in a muddle 
with his new-fangled notions, never having patience to 
wait for matters to mend slowly; working one day as if 
the devil was driving him, and sitting with his arms 
folded the next, growling over his troubles. He's a deal 
better where he is than here. There may be something to 
be gained out yonder bv working in spurts; but it isn't 
the way to get on here.'* 
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Ai which Grace flared up, and defended her father 
hotly. She loved him, and he was perfect. In turning 
his back upon Brierwood, and going away to seek a 
fortune he had made a sacrifice worthy the heroes of Bo- 
• man history, she thought, with a very distinct memory of 
Marcus Ourtius, who stood out from the dim background 
of classic story as a particularly interesting younff person, 
whose autograph she would like to have added to her 
modest collection of such treasures. Her thoughts fol- 
lowed him fondly by day and night at this period of her 
life; the time came — ah, too soon! — when they went with 
another. Her dreams showed him to her toiling under 
that distant sky; her nrayers were breatiiod for him* 
Gould she stand by and hear him undervalued P 

Mrs. James took her rebuke very meekly. 

** The girl's right to stand up for her father,'' she said, 
''and I mean no harm against Richard. I only mean 
that he's got too strong a will and too fiery a temper for 
this sort of work. He's better suited to knocking about 
in foreign parts than to waiting patiently while his corn 
grows and his store-cattle fatten.'^ 

It was early in June; Richard Redmayne had been away 
fifteen months, and the roses were beginning to bloom in 
the garden at Brierwood. The exile thought of them 
sometimes in the midst of his noisy camp life, and fancied 
himself sitting under the great cedar where he had 
snaoked many a pipe, and drank many a cup of tea, served 
by his daughter's hand, in the warm summer afternoons 
of old. Hay-making was at hand, and Mrs. James up to 
her eyes in the weary task of preparing huge meat-pies 
and gooseberry turn-overs for the hav- makers, who would 
devour the icontents of her larder — let her fill it nover so 
full — ^like a swarm of locusts. It was the sweet early 
summer-time, in short, when spring, like an overgrown 
girl, has just developed into summer's fair womanhood, 
^when Mrs. James, like a faithful steward, ever on the 
watch to increase the store she held in charge for her 
brother-in-law, described a new manner of adding to her 
income. 

Within three miles of Brierwood Farm there was a fine 
old house, buried in the midst of a vast neglected park, 
called Olevedon — a noble Tudor mansion, whicii had been 
preserved almost in its integrity from the days of the 
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f among Harr;, but which of late bad been negleoted 
sorely, like the park that 8url*onnded it. 

Sir Francis Clevedon, the present owner, was, in fact, 
too poor to inhabit it, and liTed abroad, calmly awaiting 
some stroke of fortune — such as the long-looked for de- 
mise of an ancient aunt from whom he had expectations 
— that might enable him to inhabit the home of his an- 
cestors. It was, indeed, by no sin of his own that this 
young man was an exile. His father. Sir Lucas, had been 
one of the shining lights of the fashionable world in the 
days of the Regency, and had squandered a handsome 
fortune gambling with Fox and drinking with Sheridan; 
had lived hard, and married late in liie, carryins; his 
young wife into exile with him, and allowing his children 
to grow up aliens from their fatherland. 

He hud spent all his money, and mortgaged Glevedon, 
but had happily been so fettered by the entail as to be 
compelled to leave it intact. So, when c^out in the stomach 
carried off Sir Lucas, his sou Francis, tnen a lad of fifteen, 
inherited a barren title and a heavily encumbered estate, 
and was content to live in tolerably comfortable lodgings 
in the outskirts of Paris with his mother and sister, while 
a hard-headed steward administered the estate, and did 
his best to induce the mortgages by means of the incom- 
ing rents. 

DO long as Sir Lucas lived there was little hope of clearing 
the estate. To the last he retained the extravagant liabits 
wifich had made him seem reckless even among the wild set 
he had consorted with : drin king Oh&teau Margaux,and eat- 
ing strawberries in February and ]>eaches in April; tossing 
a handful of silver to a cabman; and insisting on a stall 
at a couple of opera-houses and the Vaudeville as simple 
necessities of existence; betting a little every spring at 
Longchamps, and speculating on the red and black a little 
every autumn at Baden or Hombour^; while his anxious 
wife strove to save sixpences and shillings by giving her 
children cotton gloves instead of kid, or deleting a pud- 
ding from their frugal dinner. 

When Sir Lucas died, thine^s brightened, in the estima- 
tion of Mr. Wort, the steward, who now began to cherish 
hopes that Olevedon might clear itself in due time. The 
youii^ baronet and his mother and sister were so easily 
satisfied — declared themselves willing to live upon any- 
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thing that coold be spared out of the annnal income; and 
a year after Sir Lnoas's death migrated from Paris to 
Bruges where the necessities of life were cheaper. 

For five-and-twenty years Glevedon had been in the cus- 
tody of servants. The entire staff consisted of a superan* 
nuated butler and his wife, two active young women — one 
for the house> and one for the dairy — and a broken-down 

fardener, who kept one particular flower-garden which 
ad belonged to his mistress, Sir Lucas Glevedon's moth- 
er, when he was a boy, in perfect order, and allowed the 
rest of the gardens to become a howling wilderness. The 
dairy produce was sold, and the profits arising from the 
home-iarm alone, carefully administered, amounted to a 
yearly income which Lady Glevedon informed Mr. Wort 
was ample for herself and her two children. 

About a year after the baronet's death, Mr. Wort ad- 
vised a great clearing of timber — (so long as Sir Lucas 
lived he had declared there was not a stick worth cut- 
ting) — and by this means raised between five and six 
thousand pounds, which helped to lighten the load where- 
with the estate was encumbered. Altogether the pros- 
pect was hopeful, and the mother and son, pacing the 
quiet boulevards of Bruges, talked cheerfully of the time 
when they should be at home at Glevedon. They always 
called it home, though neither of them had overslept un- 
der the old Oothic roof. The mother was never destined 
to behold the realization of those pleasant fancies; she 
died a few years after Sir Lucas; and Sir Francis wander- 
ed further afield, leaving his sister at school at a convent 
in Bruges. 

Of course the house might have been let during all 
these years, and another source of income created. But 
here pride had intervened. Sir Lucas could stand any- 
thing but that, he said — anything but strangers estab- 
lished in the house in which he had been born, and in 
which he had entertained the Prince Regent during one 
brilliant fortnight of ruinous hospitality. To traffic in 
the homo of his ancestors — to barter the domestic hearth 
of all the Glovedons for the ill-gotten money of some city 
magnate. The letter in which Mr. Wort proposed such 
an arrangement almost caused Sir Lucas a fit of anoplezy. 
He foamed and raged for a week at what he called '' that 
fellow's insolence." After bis death his widow and his 
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ton respected this prejudice, and never dreamed of seek- 
ing a tenant for their ancestral halls; so Olevedon re- 
mained in the care of the servants, and went slowly to 
decay, the damp coming in here, and the rats devouring 
the wainscot there, and gradual ruin creeping stealthily 
from cellar to garret and from e^arret to cellar. 

John Wort, the steward, had & friendly acquaintance 
with the Bedmaynes. He lived in a neat Kttle red brick 
house of his own, square and ugly, but comfortable withal, 
on the village green — Kingsbury Village— a mile and a 
half from Brier wood, and was always glad to drop in at 
the farm for an evening pipe and a comfortable supper, 
or a cup of tea under the spreading cedar branches, where 
it pleased Gracie's fancy to set her tea-table sometimes on 
balmy midsummer afternoons or in sultry harvest-time. 
They all liked him, although to strangers he would 
scarcely have seemed a fascinating person. He was some- 
thing over sixty years of age: a tall man, with an honesty 
rugged face, tanned and reddened b]^ exposure to all kinds 
of weather, gray hair, which was stiff and short like stub- 
ble, and bushy gray whiskers. He had neither wife nor 
children of his own, and was very fond of Oraoe, who 
treated him in a dangerously bewitching manner-*-half 
impertinent, half affectionate. 

It was through Mr. Wort's agency that Aunt Hannah 
hit upon a new means of increasing her income. The 
steward dropped in one June afternoon as they were taking 
tea under the cedar, Orace with a novel in her lap, the 
two hulking cousins devouring cold boiled bacon and 
broad beans with the air of not having eaten for a weeL 
or so, much to the disgust of Miss Reamayne, who would 
have liked the tea-table to look pretty, with nothing more 
substantial upon it than a dish of strawberries and a bowl 
of flowers, and a china plate of thin bread and butter, 
like the ''parlor" bread and butter at Miss Toulmin's. 
MissToulmin was the mistress of the Tunbrid^e Wells 
seminarjr in which Orace Bedmayue had acquired her 
only notions of polite life. The ^rl had learned that 
knowledge of good and evil which is so freely communi- 
cated in such establishments, and thought it rather a hard 
thing to be a farmer's daughter — still harder to be Aunt 
Hannah's niece — Aunt Hannah, who was so painfully in- 
dustrious, and had a disposition to tuck up her sleeves ob 
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the smallest proyocation, disniaying sharp red elbows, and 
who took an active part in the great monthly wash, nor 
scrupled to admit and even boast of the fact. Altogether 
Grace Bedmavne was a little at war with her surround- 
ings, especially now that the one figure she loved was re- 
/moved from the narrow home circle. Roughing it in 
Australia wonld have seemed to her a very pleasant thing, 
compared with the small mortifications and aggravations 
of her daily. life — to hear the cliok-claok of her auntV 
shrill tongue all day long, to be obliged to wear cotton 
gowns in the afternoon, and to be nagged at because she 
was not fond of house-work. There had been lawyers' 
daughters and doctors' dau^ters at Miss Toulmin's— ' 
damsels for whom life was to be a very genteel business— 
who came back from their holidays with glowing accounts 
of parties and picnics, croq[uet and dancing. Poor Grace 
had never been to a party in her life, and could not play 
croquet all by herseli, though the wide level grass would 
have made a splendid croquet ground. There were her 
cousins, it is true — good-natured lads, who would willingly 
have ^iven her any spare hour they could snatch from 
their industrious lives — but the cousinly hands and boots 
were of the clumsiest, and jarred upon Grace's notion of 
the fitness of things. It seemed to her that a croquet; 
mallet should never be handled by any one less refined, 
than the curate of Kingsbury — a "slim, pale-faced yonnjc 
man with a weak voice, who was in great request among- 
tlie small gentry of the neighborhood, and who made ih 
ceremonious call about twice a year at Brierwood, bring*^ 
ing the odor of gentility with him. 

Grace pnt down her novel, and poured out a great 
breakfast-cupful of tea for the steward. She was always 
glad to see him. He brought them news of the outer 
world, and that interesting exile. Sir Francis Olovedon, of 
whom she delighted to hear. She had a girlish notion 
that he must be like Edgar Ravenswood — superb and 
glopmy and uncivil. 

"Any news from Australia?" asked Mr. Wort. ** There 
was a mail in the day before yesterday, I see." 

Grace shook her head mournfully; no — there was no 
letter this time. 

** The last was a long one," she said, " and father told 
ns not to expect a letter every mail. We should be sure . 
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to hear if anything went wrong with him, he said. . His 
friend, Mr. Morgan, would write/* 

"Ay, to be snre; that's a comfort for you — he's not, all 
alone out yonder." 

After which the steward sipped his tea meditatiyely, 
while Grace watehed him, wondering whether he would 
tell them anything about that interesting exile. Sir Fran- 
cis CIcYcdon. 

*' We shall have a rare hay harvest this year, Jim," he 
Siiid presently; at which James Bedmayne lighted up a 
little in his feeble way, and said, "Yes; barring any 
heavy rains for the next two days and nighte, they were 
certiiln of a good crop." 

"There's not much chance of rain; my barometer 
hasn't been below thirty this fortnight. We haven't had 
as good a ci*op at Clevedon for the last ten years as weVe 
got now." 

"And that will help Sir Francis, I suppose," said 
Grace, eagerly. 

" Of course it will, Gracey," returned Mr. Wort, cheer- 
ily. " There'll be a good seven hundred pounds to pay the 
mortgagees out of hay this year. It's a pleasure work- 
ing for Sir Francis. He hasn't taken more than two hun- 
dred and fifty a year out of the estate' since his father 
died. Another cup of lea, if you please, and not quite so 
much sugar." 

" Any chance of Sir Francis coming home soon, Mr. 
Wort?" the girl askeci, as she poured out the tea. 

"Not much; unless his aunt, Mrs. Calvert, were to go 
o£F the hooks suddenly, and leave him her money. He^s 
pretty sure to get it when she does go, I believe; but she 
seems inclined to stick te it as long as she can." 

" She's very rich, isn't she?" Grace aske J, not so much 
for information as with the desire to keep up the conver- 
sation. She had heard all about Mrs. Oalvert a great 
many times, but she was never tired of hearing anything 
that concerned the Clevedon family. They were tlie only 
great people she knew of, and in her mind represented all 
the chivalry and splendor of the earth. 

" Aich? well, yes; she's worth six te seven thousand a 
year, I fancy; just about enous:h to keep Clevedon up in 
a quiet way. &ir Lucas spent forty thousiind a year; but 
times are changed since thcn^ and a country gentleman 
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can live simply. Mrs. OaWert was Sir Lacas's sister, you 
know, and a great beauty in her day. She osed to ride to 
hounds, canvass for Sir Lucas at elections, and set the 
whole country talking about her one way and another. 
She had some first-rate offers, I've heard, but gave herself 
no end of airs, and didn't marry until she was five-and- . 
thirtv; and then took up with a vellow-faced old chap, 
who liad made all his money in the East Indies. They 
never had any children, and Mrs. Calvert's bound to leave 
everything to her nephew. She wtis ten years older than 
Sir Lucas, and must be going on for eighty by this time." 

'* I do hope she'll die soon," cried Grace; ** at least, I 
didn't mean to say anything so wicked as that. But I 
shall be so pleased when Sir Francis and his sister conic lo 
tlieir home. It does seem such a pity to see the dear old 
place going to rack and ruin." 

''The land's not going to rack and ruin, Anyhow/' said 
the steward. 

" No, of course not, you dear, clever Mr. Wort. You 
take care of that, and I think you count every blade of 
grass and every oar of corn. But it's the house I mean. 
The tapestry and the paneling, and the cabinets and beau- 
tiful things that you showed me one day, all smelling so 
damp and moldy. What a splendid place it must have 
been when George IV. stayed therel" 

'' Yes, it was fine enough then," said the steward, with 
a sigh. ''There was over a hundred pounds spent on 
wax-candles alone in that fortnight — I've seen the tallow- 
chandler's bill — and a hundred and fifty more for lighting 
the conservatories and gardens with Chinese lanterns the 
night Sir Lucas gave a f^te champ£tre. The prince and 
Sir Lucas, and two or three more, used to sit up playing 
cards and drinking Curacoa till four or five in the morn- 
ing — hours after tne county visitors had gone home. It 
was a fine time." 

'* That was before Sir Francis was born, wasn't itf" 
inquired Grace. 

*' Before Sir Lucas married," replied Mr. Wort. " He 
didn't marry till he'd spent all his money, and then fell 
in love with the vicar's daughter, Miss A^nes Wilder, a 
girl of eighteen. I dare say some people thought it was a 
fine match for her, and perhaps even Mr. Wilder himself 
was taken in. Anyhow, there was uo one to oppose the 
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marriage; and I soppose Miss Wilder was fond of him. 
He was a fine-looking, liandsome man even then, thoogh 
ho was getting on for fifty. So they were married one 
morning in Kingsbury chnroh, and went off to Paris for 
their honey-moon, and never oame baok again. Sir Lucas 
couldn't show his face in England/' 

** Poor lady, sho has had a hard time of it!'' said Grace, 
sentimentally disposed toward every member of the Glove- 
don family. 

** She has indeed, Gracey, and has been a good wife to 
a rare bad husband. She was a proud young lady, too, 
I've hoard. Mr. Wilder came of a good family, and brought 
his children up with very high notions." 

The two young men. Jack and Gharloy Bedmayne, had 
been plowing through their beans and bacon all this time, 
indifferent to a conversation the gist of which was very 
familiar to them. The steward was fond of talking about 
his employers, and people were apt to listen to him, merely 
out of civility. It was not,everv one who was always in- 
terested in the old story, like Grace. Uncle James had 
closed his eyes in placid sldmber, fanned by soft summer 
winds thai came creeping under the cedar branches. . 
Aunt Hannah had drawn a gray woolen stocking from her 
)K>cket, by way of a light piece of fancy work which miglit 
be taken up before a visitor, and was darning industriously. 

''Yon don't happen to know of any one hereabouts 
who lets lodginss— comfortable lodgings, that would suit 
a gentleman — do you, Mrs. James?'" Mr. Wort asked 
presently. 

Mrs. James pondered, and then shook her head. 

** There's none that I know of except in Kingsbury," 
sho said; ** Mrs. Freeman's in the street, and Mrs. Peter's 
on the ^reen near you." 

** Neither of 'em would do," replied the steward; " much 
too small; I've looked at them both. I want a place that 
would do for a gentleman who's oomins down for a month 
or two's fishinff. I want a decent sized sitting-room and 
a large, airy bedroom, well cooked meals, and a good 
garden. If you knew anv farm-house within half a dozen 
miles or so where they'd be inclined to take him — " 

'' I don't," said Mrs. James; and then, after a pause and 
a dubious glance at her sluinberiiifi; husband, she added, 
''I don't see why we shouldn't tane him ourselves, if it 
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oomes to that. There's Biohard's room empty, and .the 
best parlor not nsed in a month. He'd pay pretty well, 
I sup^seP* 

" He'd pay a fair price — a liberal price even — ^for such 
accommodation as you could give him, I'm sure." 

''Take a lodger!" exclaimed Orace, aghast. ''Aunt 
Hannah r 

"Take a lodser!" echoed the matron; "and why not, 
pray, child? Why shouldn't we turn empty rooms to 
account? There's need enough for us to earn all tho 
money we can» while your father's away toiling and moil- 
ing to pay his debts. I should have thought you'd be 
ghid to help him in any small way you could." 

"Of course I should, aunt; but I don't think father 
would like us to let lodgings." 

The poor little two-penny-half-penny boarding-school 

Sride was aroused. Wnat would Miss Toulmin and all 
[iss Toulmin's young ladies say if they discovered this 
stigma on their sometime companion? Orace had been 
invited to a little breaking-np party six months before, 
and went over to the Wells sometimes to call upon her 
. late mistress, and still measured existence by the Toulmin 
standard. 

" He's a gentleman," said Mr. Wort, " or ought to be, 
for he's got good blood in his veins." 

Grace looked a little less disgusted at this. She had a 
great notion of the superiority of people of noble or ancient 
racer— an idea that they were another order of beings than 
the common flesh-and-blood creatures with whom her 
duily life was s{)ent. 

"I don't think father would like it," she said, and 
made no further protest. 

"When your rather went away, he gave me the full 
management of everything in the house and dairy," re- 
plied her aunt " ' 1 leave everything to you, Mrs.' Jim,' 
he said; 'lot Omcey read her books, and play her piano, 
and enjoy her life. I'm sure she won't want to interfere 
with yon in the housekeeping.' Those were his words the 
last morning, and you heard them, Orace." 

"I know," answered Grace; " but I'm positive father 
never thought we should turn Brierwood into a lodging- 
house." 

Mr. Wort was sorry to have displeased his favorite. She 
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was sitting with ber face half tamed away from him/ the 
red lips pouting with a discontented expr^ion. ^ 

''If Gracie doesn't like it/' he said^ 'Met the matter, 
drop." 

"I'm ashamed of yonr pride and nonsense, Grace," 
cried Mrs. James. The girl's opposition made ber more 
intent apon carrying out her notion. " I shonld have 
thought you'd have jumped at the chance of saving a few 
pounds for your father. Whatever the gentleman paid for 
the lodgings would be clear profit; and, of course, there'd 
be some profit on his board, and obliging your friend, 
Mr. Wort, into the bargain." 

" Very well, let him come," said Grace; " there's noth- 
ing I wouldn't do to help father." 

** You needn't go a-nigh him," said Mrs. James, whose 
lord and master had now awakened, and was regarding her 
with a stare of perplexity. " Sarah will wait upon him, 
and I shall cook for him: gentlemen are particular about 
their table. Perhaps you'd like to have a look at Bichard's 
room, Mr. Wort?" 

James Bedmayne was fairlv aroused by this time, and 
the matter was explained to him in a glib, eager Way by 
his wife, in a manner that told him it would be well for 
his domestic peace not to attempt any opposition to her 
scheme. 

After this they went off to survey Richard Rcdmayne's 
room, Grace oven deigning to accompany them. Once 
having resigned herself to the fact of the lodger, she could 
not help being just a little interested in the nusiness. In 
.such an eventless life as her's the advent of a stranger made 
ran epoch. The time came only too soon when she learned 
to date everything from Mr. Walgrave's coming. 

Hubert Wnlgrave — that was the name of the stranger 
— a barrister, Mr. Wort told them, hard-working, and 
with a tolerably good practice already. He had some 
means of his own, and was well-born, vet stood almost 
alone in the world, having no near relations. He had 
toverworked himself, and been seriously ill, and now was 
ordered off to some quiet country place, whera he might 
have pure air and seclusion, for an enforced rest of two or 
itliree months. • 

"It goes against the grain for him t4>be idle," said Mr. 
"Wort; " but the doctors tell him if he doesn't strike work 
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he's likely to go into a decline; so be submits^ and writes 
to ask me to find him a place bereaboats.'' 

** Does be know this part of the conn try ?** 

** Welly yes and no. lie's been down here for a day, at 
odd timeSi to look abont him, that's all*" 

** You've known him *a long tihfie, I sup|x>se?'' asked 
Mrs. James. 

Of course it was nece^^ary to be very sure abont the re- 
spectability of their lodger* 

** Only since be was two years old/' replied Mr. Wort, 
with a thoughtful smile. 

** That's enough. I know yon wouldn't recommend 
any one that wasn't steady." 

" Oh, he's steady enough," answered the steward; ** al- 
most too steady for a young man, I sometimes fancy. 
You won't catch Jtim tripping. He's an out-and-out con- 
trast to — to — the young men of my time," 

Richard Redmayne's bed-chamber was a ?reat airy 
room, with three rooms one side looking over the garden, 
and an extra window at the end commanding a turn of 
the high-road; a very pleasant room, furnished with old 
mahogany chests of drawers and bureaus, and a ^uaintlv 
carved four-post bedstead one is apt to find in such 
houses; dimity curtains to bedstead and windows, narrow 
strips of faded Brussels carpet here and there, a big clumsy 
painted washsttind with plain white crockery, a couple 
of samplers framed and glazed, a worsted-work represen- 
tation of Jacob's dream, four gayly colored prints of stage 
coaches and hunting scenes for the ornamont:ition of the 
walls, an old Indian tea-{K>t, and half a dozen cracked 
cups and saucei-s on the high chimney-piece, and an all- 
perva<1ing perfume of dried lavender; a room in which a 
man might live or die peacefully. 

Mr. Wort glanced round the chamber and pronounced 
that it would do. 

** I'll tell him to bring his shower-bath," he said. 
** Yon can give him plenty of cold water, I supposel" « 

** Oh, yesl" Mrs. James answered, rather snappishly. 
'' He can have water enough, if he's one of your slopping 
and sluicing gentlemen." « 

Mrs. James regarded all unnecessary nse of water, ex- 
cept in scrubbing deal boards, with distaste, as involving 
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waste of labor in carrying to and fro, and perpetual slop- 
ping of stairs and passages. 

" Ton know the best parlor?" she said* 

Mr. Worth was perfectly familiar with that state apart- 
ment^ which was only occupied on rare occasions^ and 
kept religiously mnder lock and key, as a temple sacred 
from the tread of common feet. A long^ low room with 
a great bow-window; massive oaken beams across the ceil** 
ing; faded chintz coverings to the chairs and sofa— such a 
sofa: a small detachment of infantry might have reposed 
upon it, if repose could be found on anything so hard; a 

Eonderons square mahogany table; an old sideboard em- 
ellished with brass lion's heads^ with rings through the 
noses thereof; three cracked china jars of pot-nourri; the 
family Bible and Isaac Walton in whole calf: a carpet 
from which every vestige of bright color hnd faded half a 
century or;50> but which was still piously protected- by a 
drab linen cover of spotless purity; a cool, darksome 
chamber, the bow-window half shrouded by roses and 
honeysuckle — a room in which a man might dream 
away' the summer hours, or muse beside the winter fire, 
oblivious that life was moving on. 

*' The best parlor will do admirably," said Mr. Wort, 
''and how about terms? Should yon consider, say, three 
guineas a week a fair remuneration for board and lodg- 
ing?" 

*' Yes," replied Aunt Hannah, who was thinking^ that 
two guineas out of the three might bo clear profit. ** That 
will satisfy me, if it will satisfy James." 

This allusion to James was a mere polite fiction — a 
wifely compliment. All the world of Kingsbury knew 
how very small a voice James Kedmayne had in the man- 
agement of affairs at Brierwood. 

"Then it's all settled, 1 conclude," said Mr. Wort; 
''and Mr. Walgrave may come as soon as he pleases?" 

" Yes," replied Aunt Hannah; "the rooms are ready. 
Pm not one to let dirt settle in corners all the year round, 
and then mako a great to-do over a spring cleaning and 
call that good housekeeping, as some folks do. Every 
Friday scour, and every Tuesday sweep: that*s my maxim. 
It leaves Monday for washing, and Tuesday for ironing, 
Thursday for baking, and Saturday for cleaning up." 
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'^ Lor, Aunt Hannah/' oried Oraoe, with a little im- 
patient shrngy '^ as if Mr. Wort cared abont all that!" 

** There's some people mi^ht care about it to their own 
profit, if Mr. Wort doesn't/' replied the matron, sharply. 
'^ Farmers' daughters are as idle as duchesses nowadays, 
or worse: for duchesses ain't brought up at two-penuy- 
half-penny boarding-schools." 

*' It's the best school at the Wells/' Grace flashed out, 
indifi^nantly. ** Father wouldn't have sent me to a bad 
one." 

It was the outrage against her father she felt most 
keenly. 

Mr* Wort flung himself into the bi*each gallantly. 

**I shall write to Mr. Walgrave to-night," he said; 
''and I dare say you'll have him down on Saturday." 

'' Saturday or Monday's all alike to me," replied Mrs. 
Janoes. They strolled back to the garden, where the tea- 
tray had given place to a square black bottle of hollnnds, a 
brown jug of cold spring water, and a couple of tumblers. 
Grace was thoughtful. It was a humiliation to receive a 
lodger, but she could not help wondering and speculating 
a little about the stranger. Strangers were so rare at 
Kingsbury; and to receive one in her own house was like 
the beginning of a new life. They would date after-events 
from this epoch, no doubt, and divide life at Brierwood 
into two periods— before Mr. Walgrave came; after Mr. 
Walgrave came. 



CHAPTER III. 

Hb came late on Saturday afternoon — a calm, sunny 
afternoon, with scarcely breeze enough to stir the newly 
blown roses. The place seemed all roses to Hubert Wul- 
. grave's haggard London-weary eyes; roses making a cur- 
tain for the porch; roses white and red climbing up to the 
very chimney-pots, entangled with ci*eamy yellow wood- 
bine; spreading bushes of moss-roses and cabbage-roses in 
the narrow garden between the high-road and the house; 
and through a side gate Mr. Walgrave caught a glimpse 
of the old-fashioned garden behind the house, all abloom 
with roses. 

** Sather a nice place," he murmured, in a languid. 
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Bomi-supercilions toue that was almost habitual to him. 
** Asa rule, farm-houses are ngly." 

All the household— they had just finished tea in the 
everj-daj parlor — heard the stoppage of the fly; and there 
was a little group behind the dimity curtains |)oering out 
at the new-comer — a group in which Grace was by no 
means the least curious. She forgot all the degradation 
involved in the idea of a lodger for the moment in her 
oagornoss to see what he was like. 

Jack and Charley Redmayne had gone out^ at their 
mother's biddings to assist in bringing in the stranger's 
luggage — a huge trunks time-worn and shabby, which 
from its weight seemed to contain books; a large leathern 
portmanteau, also the worse for wear; a carpet-bag or 
two, three or four fishing-rods, and a shower-bath. 

''Ah," exclaimed Mrs. James, with unmitigated dis- 
gust, " I expected he'd be a slopper!" 

'' He looks like a gentleman," said Grace, thought- 
fully. Heaven knows where the girl had obtained her 
notion of a gentleman, unless it were from the rector, 
a fussy little elderly man who was always quarreling 
with some one or other of his parishioners; or the curate, 
an overgrown youth of two-and-tweiity, who had bony 
knees and wrists and ankles, and looked as if he had not 
yet ceased from growing out of his garments. 

*' He looks like a gentleman," repeated Grace, dreamily. 
And indeed Mr. Walgrave bore upon, him that stamp of 
gentle blood, that unmistakable, indescribable grace and air 
which the merest peasant recognizes intuitively as some- 
thing that makes the other clay different from his own. 
He was tall, but not too tall — slender, but not too slender. 
His face was just a little worn and faded from recent ill- 
ness, and could have hardly been considered handsome; 
dark brown hair, growing rather sparsely on the brow; a 
sallow complexion of an almost foreign darkness; gray 
eyes that looked black; an aquiline nose; a sarcastic month 
— a month capable of mucli expression; capable also of 
expressing nothing, if its owner were so minded. His aeo 
might be perhaps about five and-thirty. Grace thought 
him elderly. Any little gleam of romance which her fancy 
picture of him might have inspired, vanished at sight of 
the reality, 

''But he looks like a gentleman," shQ eaid (or the third 
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timcy as slio opened her work-basket and took oai some 
scrap of that useless fancj-work which Mrs. James's sodI 
abhorretl, and seated herself at the window looking into the 
back garden. The common parlor had a window at each 
end, and a half-ghias dutor besides opening into the garden. 

There was a little stir in the house presently — a clatter- 
ing of plates and dishes, a bell rang once or twice, the 
shrill voice of Mrs. James directing the mald-of-all-work. 
A dinner had been prepared for the new-comer^ and was 
at this moment being served in the best parlor. 

Grace crept to the half-open door of the familj sitting- 
room and peeped out. The door of the 0|>|>o8ite parlor 
was ajar, and she lioard a polite, languid voice, which had 
an unpleasant coldness, she thought, approving every- 
thing. 

** Thanks. The rooms are very nice — qnite ainr and 
comfortable — all that I wish. Yes; I will take a glass of 
your home-brewed ale to-day, if yon please. I have 
ordered a hamper of wine to be sent down from Lon- 
don. It will arrive to-night, I dare say." And then, 
after an interval: ''I have to thank yon for receiving 
me as a lodger. Mr. Wort tells me it is the first time 
you have admitted anybody to your house in that 
capacity/' 

'' Well, yon see, sir,'' blurted out Mrs. James, who was 
candor itself, *'my brother-in-law's circumstances — 
Brierwood belongs to my husband's brother, Richard 
Bedmayne, who's away in Australia at those rubbishing 
diggings, where I can't make out that he's ever earned a 
ble^ed sixpence yet, and has left us in charge, as yon 
may say — his circumstances, you see, are not what they 
was; and so I didn't feel mvself justified in refusing a 
profit, if it was only a pound a week: though my niece 
Orace, who's been brought up at a boarding-school, 
where thev put all kinds of stuck-up nonsense into a 
girl's headf and call it education — our Grace was dead 
against it." 

** Dead aeainst me?" said the stranger, in that slow, 
lazy tone or his, as if he were speaxking of somethins^ 
utterly remote from his own life and all its interests. ^'1 
hope, before I leave Brierwood, Miss Redmayne mav 
discover that I am not such a very objectionable person. 

''Lord bless you, sir! it wasn't you she objected to; 
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it was only the notion, of a lodger. Sbe^d have made 
the same fuss if it had been the Archbishop of Oanter- 
bory/' 

Grace blushed crimson daring this talk about herself. 
She was angry with her aunt for talking of her; angry 
with the stranger for his supercilious tone> as if she had 
been something so very far beneath him. 

The stranger made his own little fancy picture of the 
farmer's daughter — a blowsy^ fat-faced young woman, 
with red cheeks, and perhaps freckles, dressed like a cari- 
cature of London fashion. 

" She plays the piano, I suppose—your niecef' he said, 
languidly, when he had declined th'e raspberry tart and 
oream which Mrs. James pressed upon him. He imagined 
with a shudder the affonies he might have to endure from 
a piano-thumping damsel of agricultural exti*action. 
*' Why do not our legislators give this feminine canaille 
their rights?' he inquired of himself. '* This Brierwood 
niece would be following the plow, or supervising the hay- 
makers, in that case." 

'' Yes, sir,'' replied Aunt Hannah, whose sharp treble 
sounded sharper than usual after the legato tones of the 
stranger; ''she do play. Bichard had her taught all the 
extras. She has rather a pretty taste for music — so far as 
such a poor judge as me can say. But if you find it un- 
pleasant, Mr. Walgry" — Mrs. James insisted on calling 
the lodger by this corruption of his surname^'' you've 
only to say the word, ana the piano shall not be opened 
while you're with us." 

" Not for worlds, my dear Mrs. Bedmayne. Let the 
young lady play as much as she likes, and forget the ob- 
scure fact of my existence. • I mean to bo with you too 
long to admit of any such sacrifice as a suppression of her 
musical inclinations. I hope to stay here for a consider- 
able time off and on, you know— going backward and for- 
ward to London, as soon as I am a little stronger. I am 
a hard-working man, and can not afford to be long out of 
harness." 

Mrs. James glanced toward the huge trunk, which 
stood open just where it had been deposited near the par- 
lor door, with a heap of bulky volumes, in dilapidated calf 
or battered sheep-skin, thrown pell-mell upon the floor 
beside it. 
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"It looks as itjou didu't moan to be idle here» sir,^ 
she said, in her simple sonl regarding books as the hard- 
est kind of hard labor. 

''No,*' Mr. Walgrave answered, with something like a 
sigh; ** a barrister mnst get through a good deal of rongh 
r^ing, if he wishes to socoeed in the world; and I don't 
mind owning that I do hold worldly snocess as a priase 
worth working for.** 

He was expanding a little^had already dropped some- 
thing of his habitual languor. Grace liked him better 
after what he had said about her musio. She went sofrlj 
back to her seat and resumed her work^ ashamed of her- 
self for having listened. 

After dinner, at which he had eaten sparingly, and with 
the air of a man who oared very little what he ate or drank, 
Mr. Walgrave lighted his cigar, and sauntered out into 
the garden. The sun had set by this time, but a faint 
glow of rosy light still lingered above the western wall; 
and above that the sky was of a tender green that melted 
into the soft summer evening gray, with here and .there a 
patch of brighter hue, like the flecks of color in an opal. 
Hubert Walgrave walked slowly along the grass, looking 
about him with a lazy, sensnal enjoyment of the scene 
and the atmosphere. 

** Upon my word, it is simply perfect in its way,*' he 
said to himself. ''Old Wort did not ezacrgerate the 
beauty of the place. Every angle of tliat old house has 
its peculiar charm; every rood of this garden a grace that 
makes it delightful. And yet it's hard to imagine a man 
living here year after year, away from all the contest and ex- 
pectation of life, content that this summer's harvest should 
yield him as ffood a crop as last summer's; that next year's 
profit should oe only a little less, or a little greater; con- 
tent to watch nature's slow processes repeat themselves 
from month to month—eggs hatching, wool growing, cat- 
tle fattening, corn ripening, to live a life in which there 
is no margin for hope. No; I can't conceive the feelings 
of that man. I would almost as soon rot in a mad-house 
or a bastile as endure an existence in which there were 
no chances." 

The man who was far away waiting for the turn of his 
luck on the Australian gold fields hiKl been something of 
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this temper-— had not been formed by nature or disposi- 
tion for a farmer, in fact - 

While Mr. Walgrave sanntered slowly about the ffarden, 
loitering now and then to look at a rose-bnsb, and anon 
absorbea in his own meditations, forg:etting why he had 
stopped, and standinj^ gazing dreamily at the' flowers 
without seeing them, Grace watched him from behind the 
dimity window-curtain, idly wondering what he was think- 
ing about^ wondering a little, too, about his past his- 
tonr. 

Mr. Wort had told them scarcely anything— only that 
he had no near relations, and stood almost alone m the 
world. That had a pathetic sound, which went far to 
awaken the girl's quick sympathy. She was sorry for him, 
conclading at once that this loneliness of his was a source 
of sadness. This compassion was, however, lessened a 
little now she had seen him. He did not Took like a man 
whose life was overshadowed by sorrow; he looked a hard- 
headed, hard-hearted man of the world, she thought; and 
she repeated to herself that little speech of his about suc- 
cess in Hfe. He was ambitious, no doubt; and to the am- 
bitious man the tenderest ties must be as- nothing— or, at 
any rate, so Grace Bedmayno supposed. And ne would 
achieve what he desired, no douot, and be a judge, or 
something of that kind. She bad very little sympathy with 
the form of his ambition. If he had been a soldier, pant- 
ing to exterminate his fellow- men, she might have exalted' 
him into a hero. Bnt a lawyer — no halo of romance could 
surround the head that wore a wig with an ugly black: 
patch at the top. She had been in the little court once 
at Maidstone, when her father had some small suit going 
forward, and had formed her estimate of the bar from the 
two or three careless barristers she had seen there. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when Mr. Walgrave finished 
his third cigar, after a complete circuit of garden and 
orchard, and a peep at the mysteries of the farm-yard — 
where a family of irreproachable pigs were grunting and 
struggling over their evening meal of second-rate potatoes, 
and skim-milk — and went back to his sitting-room. A 
pair of composite candles, in tall old-fashioned plaited 
ciindlestioks of a masonic aspect, were burning on the 
round table. He rang for a second pair, drew the four 
<»mdle6 into a little cluster at his left elbow, seleqted three 
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or. four big brown volnmes from the litter on the floor, and 
besan to read law. 

Ten minutes after be had opened his book the notes of 
the piano were touched softly, and a low sweet Toioe be- 
gan '^ Kathleen Mavourneen/' 

.He pushed away his book with an impatient gesture, 
and flung himself back in his chair. 

. ** If this sort of thing is goine to last^'' he said to him- 
self, '* I may as well give up all idea of work at once. 
And if this sort of thing is to occur every evening, 
. Brierwood will not have roe long/' 

He listened to ''this sort of thing'' notwithstanding; 
and the contraction of his eyebrows relaxed a little pres- 
ently, nay, something like a smile began to glimmer upon 
his face. He listened to a plaintive German waltz, a very 
old one, played with a tender grace akin to the sweetness 
of the melody. ' He listened to an old ballad of Wade's, 
''Oh, do you remember the first time I met you?" worth 
a hundred of our modern drawing-room songs. He list- 
ened, and was pleaised. The music only hinted u quarter 
of an hour altogether, it was not much time to lose. Ue 
went back to his books with a faint sigh of regret, and 
tried to concentrate his mind upon the decision of a chan- 
cery judge in a certain important case that bore somewhat 
upon a case he had himself in band for the winter term. 

That low, touching voice haunted him a little, inter- 
fering with his thorough appreciation of the most subtle 
pointj in the judge's discourse. He had to put away the 
thought of it with an effort; and yet he would have been 
scarcely sorry if the singer had begun again. 

There was no chance of that, however. He heard doora 
opening and shutting presently, bolting and barring t»f 
outer portals, and the sound of light and heavy footsteps 
on the creaky old staircase. The servant came in to ap)v 
if he wanted anything more, and at what hour he would 
wish to breakfast next morning. 

" 4-t nine o'clock; or you may make it between niiio 
and ten if yon like. I'm not a very early man. Who was 
that singing just now?" 

" Miss Grace, sir. She's a rare one to sing;" and the 
girl dropped a courtesy and retired, marvelipg at the ex- 
travagance of the London gentleman, who panted four 
candles to read by. 
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** I sup]K>8e they all do it up in London/' she thought. 
''Poor things^ they mast be a'most blind along of the 
smoke r 

Mr. Wftlgi-ave read till nearly three o'clock; then re- 
galed himself with a composing cigar, drank a glass of 
cold water, and went slowlv an to his bedroom — that 
spacious, old-fashioned bed-cFiamber in which Rick Rod- 
mayno had spent so many restless nights pondering upon 
his difficulties. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Thb next morning was bright and warm — a real June 
morning; Sunday morning too, made joyous by the bells 
of Kingsbury church, chiming a hymn tune, that sounded 
sweet and clear across the intervcninc; meadows, and cume 
in at Hubert Walgrave's open window, blending itself 
with a dream in which he fancied himself away from 
Brierwood, amidst the gorgeous upholstery of a West 
End mansion, listening to a voice that was not so sweet 
as Grace Redmayne's. The bells awoke him at last, and 
ho looked round him with a yawn^ pleased to find himself 
in the quiet farm-lionse. 

"Thank Heaven for a tranquil day!" he thought. 
** No ritualistic ceremonials in an atmosphere of ron- 
doletia and patchouly, with the thermometer at ninety; 
no Kensington Gardens after luncheon; no petty scandals 
and inanities all day long; no dreary^ dreary, dreary eight 
o'clock dinner, with the dismal tramp of some solitary . 
passer-by sounding in the intervals of the conversation all 
through the big dusty square; no Mendelssohn in the 
eyening. Thank Heaven for a day of repose, for a day 
in which I can live my own lifel" 

This was ungrateful. The life of which Mr. Walgrave 
was complaining was a life that ought by rights to have 
been very pleasant to him; a life which, with more or less 
modification, he had elected to lead for the remainder of 
his existence.' 

He got up and dressed, taking^ plenty of time for all . 
the operations of his toilet, enjoying the rare delight of 
not being in a hurry. He had been wont to live always 
under pressure; to dress with his w^tch open oq (hp 
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dressing-table; to breakfast with bis watob beside his: 
plate^ to mete out the exact time which he could spare, 
for his reading; to hasten from place to place; to spend alii 
his days in a kind of mental fever, half his nights in. 
restlessness engendered of overfatigue. 

It was scarcely strange if he had broken down at last 
Under such a life. But even now, warned by the doctors 
tliat he sorely needed rest, he could not be utterly idle. 
The habit of hard work was too strong upon him; and he 
had broufi^ht his books down to Brierwood, resolved to get 
through long arrears of reading. 

The bells rang, and died out mto silence — the sweet sum- 
mer silence, broken by hum of bees and song of birds, and 
the cuckoo's plaintive minor coming with a faint, muffled 
sound from a neighboring copse. The bells would ring 
a^ain for the eleven-o'clock service; but Mr. Walgravo 
did not mean to go to church. He intended lo abandon 
himself to the delight of thorough idleness; to drain the 
cup of simple rustic joys, which were so new to him. In- 
tent on this, he went down to breakfast in his morning 
coat, wheeled the table to an open window, and then 

Counced at once upon a bundle of weekly papers, which 
e had bronglit down toBriorwood with him — the ''Athe- 
naeum," ''Saturday Review," "Spectator," "Observer." 
This is how Mr, Walgravo enjoyed the country. 

The church-bells had rung tiieii* last peal before he had 
finished his leisurely breakfast, or got through his papers; 
and the farm-house was as quiet as some dim empty vil- 
lage church which a tourist enters with reverend footstep 
on a summer afternoon. There was no one at home t»Utr, 
Salty, the servant-maid, shelling pease on a sunny door-- 
step in the back premises, and meditating upon the in- 
imiity of the lodger, who sat half buried in the great arm- 
chair — a family institution sacred to the grandfathers and. 
grandmothers of the Redmayne race — with his legs, 
stretched out upon another chair, reading newspapers, 
while all right-minded people, not in service, were at 
church. 

The papers were finished at last. Mr. Walgrave laughed 

once or twice over the broad columns of the *' Saturday '* 

' — that half-cynical laugh which is called a snigger — 

pished and pshawed a little now and then, and finally 

tossed the heap of periodicals aside^ muttering thjB usual 
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Vetnnrk ilml; there was uothing in them. All the fresh* 
ness of the morning was gone by this time, and the snn 
WAS at his meridian. Mr. Walgrave strolled into the gar- 
deUy took out his capacious cigar-cose as he went along, 
and lighted his noontide weed. He walked over the same 
ground he had explored on the previous evening, stared 
at the roses, admired the old cedar, threaded the gi*assy 
mazes of the orchard, peeped into the farm-yard and made 
friends with an ancient gray donkey of benevolent aspect, 
whom be found resting his cliin contemplatively on a 
five-barred sate — made friends with the donkey, and 
thought of that brightest of English writers, Lawrence 
Sterne, who has associated himself with the asinine species 
for all time. The donkey is by nature a social beast; it 
is the chief affliction of his life, perhaps, that horses re- 
fuse to know him. 

There was one old man in the farm-yard, sitting on the 
dow wall of a pig-sty, asleep in the sun. Mr. Walgrave 
«came and went without nwakening him. 

''That is what rest means,'' he said to himself, as he 
•walked slowly away. ** I dare say it is perfect bliss to that 
iman to sleep in the sun with the odor of pigs in his nos- 
♦trils." 

When he had made the circuit of the garden, dawdled 
<ever so long under the cedar, and sniffed at the roaes he 
went .back to the house. Morning church was over. He 
smelled roast meat and saw a family party sitting^at din- 
ner in the parlor opposite his own. He caught just a 
Slimpse of a youthful head, with reddish-brown hair, but 
id not see the face belonging to it. 
'' The true Titian color," he said to himself, with only 
a passing glance, and walked into his sitting-room, incu- 
rious. 

The maid came presently to ask if he would take an}' 
luncheon. No; unless a basket of soda-water, which h^ 
had ordered, had come for him, he would take nothing. 
No basket had arrived. Goods were conveyed from Lon- - 
don to Edinburgh in less time than from London to Brier- 
wood. There was no rail nearer than Tunbridge junction, 
and only a sleepy old carrier to bridge the intervening 
distance. 
The maid returned to her dinner in the back kitchen. 
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and Mr. ' Walgrave, having drained the cnn of rnstio 
pleasnres^ yawned and looked wistfully at bis law-books. 

He had promised his doctor that lie wonld rest^ and had 
worked hard till three o'clock that morning. No; he 
could scarcely go to his law-books to-day. He wandered 
round the room; examined its artistic decorations— an- 
cient prints representing the death of General WoIfOi 
the reformed House of Commons, Daniel in the lion's den, 
and so on — with a grim smile; looked at Izaak Walton, 
and Johnson's dictionary, and an old Tolume of the 
''Farmer's Magazine;" and after this survey went back 
to the table by the window. 

"I suppose I had better write to Augusta," he said to 
himself, opening a ponderous Bussia leather dispatch-box. 
^' Of course she'll expect a letter. What can I write 
about? — that old man asleep among the pigs, or that 
friendly donkey? or shall I go into raptures about the 
roses, or that girl's voice last night? There's not much 
material for a Horace Walpole at Brierwood; but I must 
write something." 

He took out a quire of paper stamped with a great 
Gothic monogram, and began: 

••My Dear Augusta "("She's the only Augusta I know." he 
said to himself ; •'so it would be a lapse in grammar to call her 
dearest") — •• My dear Augusta,— Just a lino to inform you of my 
establishment at Brierwood, which is a pleasand old place enough: 
donkevs and roses, and pigs and straw berries- and-cream, and all 
that kind of thing; but direfully dull. I have read all the papers, 
and fear I shall be driven to going to afternoon service at Kings- 
bury church by sheer inability to get rid of my day. How horri- 
fied you will be by the levity of that remark I But I had intended 
to indennnify myself for all I have suffered from your favorite Mr. 
Recedos, of St. Sulpice, West Brompton, by a temporary lapse into 
paganism. I dare say you are receiving your usual Sunday drop- 
pers-in — discussing the sermon, the contents of the plate, whether 
Hberal or otherwise, and the bonnets— while I write this. And 
then you will go to the Gardens, and walk up and down, and won- 
der at the Strang beings from lower deeps of society whom you 
meet there. Did you go to Covcnt Qarden last niglit? I see 'tliov 
gave • La Povorila.* The air here is purity itself, and I think will 
set me up very shortly. I mean to obey the doctors, however, and 
withdraw myself from the delights of civilized life for a long time 
.— untU the winter term, in fact. I need not say that my thoughts 
follow you in this seclusion, and that I wish you were here to 
briehten my solitude. Qive my best remembrances to your father, 
and believe me to remain your affectionate 

•• HUBBBT WaLQBAYB." 
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"I think it's about as inane an epistle as. wns ever 

Knned/' he snid to himself, when he bad addresscil It is 
ter to Miss Yallory, 10 Acropolis Square, South Ken- 
sinffton. 

The faot of haying written it seemed some relief to his 
mind, however. Hecast himself down upon the hard sofa, 
and slumbered perhaps as sweetly as the old laborer in the 
farm-yard. The afternoon bells woke him, and he got up 
quickly, and went to fetch his hat. 

** ril Ko and see what the barbarians are like,'' he said 
to himself. 

He tapped at the opposite door, to ask his way to 
church. It was opened by Mrs. James, stiff and solemn 
in her Snnday cap and gown. She opened the door wide 
onouj^h to giyo Mr. Walgrave a full yiew of the room; but 
the Titianesque head of hair was not yisible. 

** Gone to church, perhaps," he thought, ** or out in 
the garden." 

Mrs. James gaye him most precise directions for finding 
Kingsbury and Kingsbury church. It was a pleasant 
walk across the fields, she said. 

''But you'll be late, sir," she added; ''it's half an 
hour's walk at the least, and the bells haye been ringing 
aboye a quarter." 

" Never mind that, Mrs. Bedmayne; I want to see the 
church." 

" It's not much of a church for any one from London 
to see, sir; but the rector's a good man and a good 
preacher; you'll be none the worse for hearing him." 

"I hope I may derive some profit from his instruc- 
tion," said Mr. Walgrave, smiling. 

He went by the meadow-path to which he had been 
directed, hugging the hedges, which grew high above him, 
rich in honevsucKle and dog-roses, fox-gloves and fern. A 
delicious walk. He had no sense of loneliness; forgot all 
about Augusta Vallory and Acropolis Square; forgot to 
dream his ambitious dreams of future success; forgot 
everything but the perfumed air about him, and the 
cloudless sky above his head. He had nearly two miles 
to walk, but to this tired dweller in cities it was like a 
walk in Paradise. Though he had not very long been re- 
leased from the regimen of a sick-room, he felt no fatigue 
or weakness, and was almost sorry when a turnstile let 
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him ont of the last meadow on to a little hilly oommon, 
in the midst of which stood Kingsbury oharoh — an nn- 
pretending baildiiig» with trees about it 

The service was conducted in a qniet^ old-fashioned 
manner. That ancient institution, the clerk, was in full 
force; the number of the hymn to be sung was put up in 
white movable figures on a little blackboard for the con- 
yenience of the congregation. The sermon was a friendly, 
familiar discourse, practical to the last degree, brightened 
by homely touches of humor now and then; a sermon 
which might fairly be supposed to come home to the 
hearts and minds of a simple rustic congregation. 

While the hymns were beine sung Mr. Walgrave looked 
about him. Ue had taken his place at the end of the 
church, near the door, in the shadfow of the little gallery, 
and could see everything without making himself con- 
spicuous. 

Yes, there was the Titianesqne head of hair; he recog- 
nized it in a moment, though he had only caught that 
brief glimpse through the parlor window. A girl stood 
in one of the high pews about half-way down the center 
aisle; a tall, slender figure, in a lavender muslin dress and 
a straw bonnet, under which appeared a mass of red- 
brown hair. He had no opportunity of seeing her face 
during the service. 

** I dare say she has the complexion that usually ac- 
companies that colored hair," he said to himself — ''a 
sickl? white, pepper-castered with freckles. But if one 
dared ffuess by the turn of a woman's head, and that ffreat 
knot of glorious hair, one might imagine her pretty/' 

One did imagine her pretty; for at least one was curi- 
ously eager to discover the fact. When the sermon was 
over, Mr. Walgrave contrived his departure so as to leave 
the church side by side with Grace Redmayne. He saw 
her glance shyly at him, evidently aWare of nis identity. 

She was very pretty. That sweet, fair face, which was 
actually by no means perfect, impressed him with a sense 
of perfect beauty. It was sodiflFerent from — from other 
faces he knew, had such a tender softness and womanli- 
ness. ''A face to make a fool of a strong man,'' he 
thought. V '* Happily I was oever in love in my life, and 
have a convenient knack of admiring beauty in the ab- 
stract. If I were a painter, I should be rabid to have. 
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that girl apon canvas/' he said to himself; ^^' What a 
Oretchen she wonld maker* ' 

He walked at a respectable distance from her as they 
crossed the common^ bat yentured to overtake hier at the 
turnstile. 

'^ Miss Redmayncy I think/' he said, smiling, as he fell 
back to let her pass into the meadow. 

'* Yes/' she replied, with a little timid inclination of 
the graceful head, and blushing vividly. 

This' was Quite introduction enough for Mr. Walgrave. 

** I have been to hear your worthy rector: really a 
charming old man — such a relief after the people V have 
to listen to in townl And your church is a delightfully 
rustic old place. The benches are rather hard, and your 
charity children make a somewhat objectionable noise with 
their boots. If thev could be put away in an upper loft 
somewhere, like Eutychus, only warranted not to fall 
down, it wonltl be better.*' 

Miss Bedmayno smiled, yet felta little angry with him 
for what she considered a sneer at Kingsbury church. It 
seemed as if he looked down npon all her surroundings 
from some inaccessible height which he occupied ever iio 
remote from her. The notion was a foolish one, no doubt, 
but it pained her. 

He went on talking of the church, the sermon, the 
children, and anon be^an to question his companion about 
Kingsbury, and the neighbor hood — what scenes and places 
round about were best worth seeing, what walks ho ougiit 
to take; and so begniled the way by this converse that 
the- Sunday afternoon journey home, which Grace was 
apt to consider rather a weary business, seemed short- 
ened. 

She told him about Sir Francis Olevedon's place. 

** You will go to see Glevodon, of course," she said. 
*' It is not a show place — not shown to strangers, that is 
to say; but as you know Mr. Wort, you would have no 
difficulty about seeing it." 

" I have seen it — once," he answered, rather absentlv; 
''but I wouldn't mind going over it again. A fine old 
house, with noble surroundings. Bather a pity that it 
should go to ruin, isn't it?" 

''I think it will be restored soon," Grace answered, 
hopefully; and then went on to tell the stranger all about 
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Sir Franoifl OleTedoD, and the probability that his kins- 
woman's timely demise woald place him in a position to 
occupy the old house. , . 

Mr. Wulgrave listened with so moody a brow that 
Qrace stopped suddenly by and by, wounded to think 
that her talk had wearied him. He was not even con- 
scious of the stoppage, but walked on for some minutes 
lost in thought, until awakening all at once from his 
•reverie, he turned to her abruptly, and began some new 
subject, talking to her of the farm, her aunt and uncle, 
her cousins, her singing. 

*^ I' hope I didn't disturb you,*^ she said, when he paid 
her some compliment about '^Kathleen Mavonrneeu." 
''I am very fond of music, and it is my only amuse- 
meifit; but if I thought it disturbed yon — ** 

^' I beg to be disturbed like that every evening, though 
I don't suppose it will materially advance my legal studies. 
And so you are fond of music? Of course I knew that, 
• after hearine you play and sing; there is a touch and a tone 
that can only come from the soul — not to be taught by a 
music-mistress, teach she never so wisely. Were yon ever 
in London?" 

** Never," answered Orace, with a sigh. 
^ ^'Then you have never been to the Italian opera, nor to 
any of those concerts which abound in London. That is 
a loss for any one so fond of music as you are." 

•He thought of all the loss in this girl's life — a life 
destined to go on to the end, perhaps, buried among 
green fields and farm-yards. Here was a waste of .rare 
flower-like beauty and a sensitive, sympathetic naturel 

** Poor little thing!" he said to himself, compassion- 
ately; *^ she ought to have been born tlie daughter of a 
gentleman. It seems a hard thing for such a sweet flower 
to be thrown away. She will marry some great hulking 
farmer, no doubt— one of those mw-bred lads who carried 
my portmanteau upsttiirs, most likely; marry him and be 
happy ever after, not dreaming of having missed a brighter 
life.'^ 

They walked on by the high tangled hedge in its glory 
of honeysuckle and wild roses. The barrister felt the very 
atmosphere a delight after London, and ''society," and 
hard work, and the thralldom of a sick-room. 
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"It is a very sweet world we are both into/after all)'' 
be said, " if we only Icnew bow to liiuke tbe most of it.'' 

His own particular idea of making the most of life 
bitberto bad been to bring bimself to tbe very edge of 
the grave by dint of sheer hard work — work that had for 
Its motive power only a selfish solitary man's ambition to 
pnsh a little way in advance of bis felldws. To-day, 
amidst this fair raral landscape, which in its tender pa^ 
toral character was more familiar to him on the canvas^ 
of Oreswick or Linnel than in actual fact, he began to 
feel almost doubtful as to tbe soundness of bis views, to 
meditate even whether it mi^ht not be better to take life 
easily, let Fortnne come to him at ber own time, and take 
bis fill of honeysuckle and dog-roses — honeysuckle and 
dog-roses, and innocent ffirlisb society like this, which 
seemed only an element of the pastoral landscapie and.the 
summer afternoon. . • ^ • 

He found himself talking with unwonted animation 

|)resently — talking of himself, as a man is apt to do when 
lis interlocutor is a trifle beneath him in status-r-talkins; 
pleasantly enough, but with a dash of egotism, of bissof 
itary life in London chambers, his professional drudgery^ 
and' so on, with a little descriptive sketch of London so- 
ciety. 

Very speedily be discovered that be was not talking to 
a beautiful inanity. The girl's bright face flashed back 
every gleam of brightness in his talk. She had a keen 
sense of humor, as well as of poetry, this country-bred 
lass; bad read a great deal of light literature in the tran- 
quil idleness of orchard and Raraen; had read ber Scott; 
Dickens and Thackeray, ber Byron, Tennyson, Hood and 
Longfellow — not once, but many times, and with a quick, 
appreciative mind. 

** You remind me of Pendennis," she said, smiling, 
when Mr. Walgrave had described his bachelor life. 

'^ Do I? I would rather remind you of some one better 
than that selfish, shallow young cynic. Warrington is tbe 
hero of that book. But I suppose a solitary man, working 
for his own advancement, always must seem selfish. If I 
bad a flock of hungry children to toil for, now, you would 
think me quite a sublime character." 

*' I don^t see why ambition should be selfish,'' Ornce 
aqswered, shyly. '^ I respect a man for being ambitious, 
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energetiOy indnstrioas, though I am so idle myself. There 
18 my dear father,. who has gone out to Australia to make 
a fortune: do you think I don't admire him for his cour- 
age, though it is suoh a grief to lose himP" ^ 
. ** Of oourse you admire him; but then he is working for 
you— he has a motive outside his own existence; and a very 
sweet one/' added Mr. Wulgrave, in a lower key. 

'' He is working as much for Brierwood as for me — 
'Aiore, indeed. He is so proud of his good old name, and 
the house and land that have belonged to the Bedmayues 
for nearly three hundred years." 

The stranger's face darkened a little. 
' ** Yes," he said, moodily; ''even in these philosophical 
davs there are men who are proud of that kind of thing. 
'What's in a nameP One man drags a time-honored 
title through the gutter, and squanders a splendid fortune 
in unmanly frivolities; another works like a slave to ore- 
ate for himself a name out of namelessness. Fools both, 
no doubt." 

They were at Brierwood by this time, and parted at the 
garden gate in quite a ceremonious manner. It wasalmost 
an adventure for Grace. She felt her heart beating all 
the faster for it as she ran upstairs to her own sunny 
rooms with lattice windows, and great beams across the 
ceiling — a room in which men and women had slept when 
James T. was king. 

There was an odor of dinner in the house when she 
went down-stairs presently, with a little cluster of red 
roses at her breast, and a carefully arranged collar. A 
duck made his last stage of existence unpleasantly obvious 
to those who were not going to eat him — his vulgar 
savoriness refined just a little oy the i^erfumo of a cherry 
tart. There whs an unwonted bustle, too, and Aunt 
Hannah was darting about the passages, flushed and 
snappish, superintending the movements of *' the girl," 
who came along with her eyes fixed, and her breathing 
stertorious, and a dish grasped convulsively in her clumsy 
hands. 

This Sunday afternoon tea-time was wont to be the 

very quietest hour in all the course of life at Brierwood. 

Uncle James dozing over his newspaper; Aunt Hannah 

^ dispensing the tea-cups, with an open Bible before her; 

Ihe two young men crunching lettuces audibly, like rab- 
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bits, and cousnmin^ great wedges of bread-and-batter» 
afraid to talk mncb Test tlie^r should be accused of ^ pro< 
faueness and Sabbath-breakiUR. How many such a sntii- 
mer Sunday afternoon Orace had endured, sitting b^ the 
open window, turning the leaves of her hymn-book idly, 
and looking at a stray flower shut in between the pages 
here and there, to mark the place of a favorite hymn: 
'^Sun of my souP' and ''Jerusalem the golden!" Not 
unhappy afternoons, only blank and empty, in which her 
soul nad longed for the wings of some strong sea* bird, 
that she might fly across the world and join her father in 
his rough colonial life. 

So to Omce Red may ne the little bustle attendant upon 
the stranger's dinner, even poor Sarah's scared face, and 
Aunt Hannah's snappishness, were not unpleasant. This 
confusion was something out of the beaten track; she for- 

fot th&t it was an affliction to have a lodger. Aunt 
[annah came in to teaprcsently, grumbling at the ways of 
people who wanted their dinners when •ther people were 
thinking of their supper. 

" I dare sav Mr. W alerave would dine early on Sunday 
if we asked him, aunt, Grace said, while Mrs. James 
was pouring out the tea. '' He seems very good-natured.'' 

'^ Stuff and nonsense, child! what do you know about 
his good-nature? Seems, indeed! You've only seen him 
through a window; how can you tell what he seemsf" 

^'I saw him this afternoon coming home from church. 
He spoke to me, and walked with me a little^ and be was 
Yery pleasant." 

Mrs. James looked thoughtful, not to say displeased. 
She had Mr. Worth's warranty for the lodger^s steadiness; 
nor was Mr. Walgrave in the first flush of youth, or dis* 
tinguished by that debonair manner with which women 
are apt to associate the idea of danger. Still it would not 
do for him to be dancing attendance upon Richard Red- 
mayne's daughter. No familiar acquaintance between 
those two could be permitted. 

'* How far did he walk with you, prayF' Mrs. James 
inqiiired, severely 

Urace blushed. It is the most foolish thing in the 
world, of course, since she had not the slightest cause for 
blushing; but to be taxed so sternly about such a trifle 
brought the hot blood into the fair young ftice. 
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' «^He oyertbok me at the stile, and came home through 
theiaelds." 

** He walked all the war home with yon, then. What 
. do yon mean by 'a little 'P'' 

'^I couldn't help his walking beside me, aunt, and 
talking a little, if he pleased, I couldn't be rude to him, 
when he was so respectful— just as if I had been a lady of 
his own rank#" 

'^I don't know how your father would like your taking 
up with strangers," said Aunt Hannah. 

^' I don't know how my father would like your taking 
lodgers," answered Qrace. And Mrs. James quailed for a 
moment with a guilty sense that, in her economic arrange- 
ment, she had taken a step which Bichard Bed may ne — as 
proud a man as ever trod that Kentish soil — would have 
considered an outrage upon his race. 

**Oome, come!" exdnimed Uncle James, "you two 
women are always squabbling. Where's the harm if the 
lass gave a civil aiTlswer when the gentleman spoke to her? 
You wouldn't have her run away from him as if he was a 
dragon going to cat her. I like a girl that can si^eak up 
bold and frank. The gentleman's a gentleman; we've got 
John Wort's word for that; he wouldn't ofFer to bring 
any one here that wasn't." 

" He'd no call to follow Grace home from church," said 
Aunt Hannah, subdued but not silenced, 

"He didn't follow me, aunt," cried Grace, indignantly; 
" what can put such notions into your head? He was at 
church and I was at church, and we had to come home 
the same way." 

" Ahl" sighed the matron; " I suppose you know best, 
but vou don^t go to afternoon church next Sunday." 

The object of this discussion came sauntering up to the 
0]ien window presently, socially disposed, and began a 
friendly conversation with James Bcdmayne about the as- 
pect of the country, and such homely matters as might be 
supposed to interest the agricultural mind. Grace drew 
back into a corner of the room, and opened her hymn- 
book, but though she did hondstlv try to read some of the 
sweet familiar verses her ear was distracted by the languid 
Toioe of the stranger — a voice so unlike common Kentish 
Toices. 

" It was the family custom to spend Sunday evening. 
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and every idle eyeniuff, more or less^ in the gardeni and 
of course the stranger^ advent was not entirely to oban£[e. 
the common coarse of things. James Bedmuyne took, bis 
pipe and tobacco jar; the yonng men carried a table and 
chairs nnder the cedar, and presently they were all sitting 
there in the nsnal fashion, onlv with Mr. Walgrave hover- 
ing near them doubtfully, still- talking agriculture with 
the farmer. 

" Fetch Mr. Walgry a arm-chair, Charley," James said 
to his son; '' perhaps he'd like to smoke his cigar among 
us in a homely way." 

"I should like nothing better," said Mr. Walsrave; 
''not an arm-chair, thoueh, Oharley; any chair. May I 
really smoke my cigar, Mrs. Bedmayne? You won't ob- 
ject to an'extru weed?" 

Mrs. James glanced at the flower-border, with some 
vague idea about groundsel and shepherd's-pnrse. 

''Lord bless you!" exclaimed her husband; ''she don't 
mind tobacker; she's used to it, like the eels. Sit down 
and make yourself at home; and if you ever drink any- 
thing as vulgar as hollands-and-water, I can offer yon the 
genuine article." 

"Thanks; there is nothing better than hollands; but I 
have to preserve a strict regimen." 

" You're in one of them blessed rifle corpses, I sup- 
pose," said Mr. James, to his niece's shame. 

"I bes; your pardon, no; I mean to say I am allowed to 
•take nothing stronger than sherry and sodii-water." 

" That's what f call cat-lap," remarked the farmer; 
and affiiin Grace blushed. That Tunbridge Wells educa- 
tion of hers had made her sensitive about these trifles. 

Mr. Walgrave took his seat among them, and lighted 
his cigar. 

"I am very glad to make myself at home in your 

Eleasant family circle," he said; "for in spite of all that 
as been said about solitude in the midst of a crowd, and 
that kind of thing, I think a man who finds himself 
among green fields best knows the value of his fellow- 
man's society." 

The sun went down behind a screen of lime and syca- 
more, and all the western sky changed from gold to crim- 
son and from crimson to purple, while Mr. Walgrave sat 
smoking and talking under the old cedar; Grage was 
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seated a little way ofF, on the other side of her Oonsin 
Oliarlej'd ponderoDs figure. Little by little the oonver- 
sation drifted awuy from agriculture, and also from James 
Itedmayne, who could uot keep a very tight hold upon 
any discourse soaring above crops or markets or humble 
local politics. Little by little the talk became entirely 
between Mr.Walgraveaud Grace, the girl answering shyly 
now and then, and at interv/ils hazarding some timid 
utterance of her own thon|[hts. 

It was Aunt Hannah's invariable practice to indulge 
herself with a nap on Sunday evening. On every other 
evening than Sunday she was brisk and active, vigilant 
and wakeful to the last, although on every other day she 
got through three times the amount of work. But the 
Sunday-work, the chnrch-goine;, and the best-bonnet 
wearing, the Bible-reading, and the general state and 
oeremony of the day, conduced to slumber, and it was as 
ranch as Aunt Hannah could do to keep her eyi^s open 
for half an hour aft-er tea. To-night Mr. Walgrave's 
quiet talk, with intervals of silence every now ana then, 
as he smoked his cigars meditatively, watching the tran- 
sient glories of the sky, had a peculiarlv soothing effect; 
and Mrs. James, who had intended to keep a sharp eye 
upon her niece and the lodger, slumbered sweetly, with 
her hard-working hands crossed upon her smart silk apron, 
and her cap ever and anon nodding gently. 

They had it all to themselves, Qrace and the stranger. 
Wandering alone in some primeval forest, they could 
scarcelyhave*been more lonelj. 

Mr. Walgrave compared this evening with many other 
Sunday evenings which he had spent of late years, since 
he had bej^un to be a successful man — a man of some 
mark in his particular line: Sunday evenings with friends 
who were "at home" on that evening; Sunday evenings 
in the spacious drawing-rooms of Acropolis ^uare, en- 
livened by Bach and Handel; Sunday evenings in faster 
company at Richmond or Oreenwich, with the same din- 
ners, the same wines, the same kind of talk for ever and 
ever. How much pleasanter it was to sit under the cedar 
in that rose-scented old garden, while Uncle James and 
Aunt Hannah snored peacefully, and a sweet girlish face- 
looked at him out of the summer duskl Man is by nature 
(^goM9(l0((li ^t was pleasant to t«dk so (reely o( himself, 
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and bis own feelings and fancies, with an insfcinotive con- 
BoioQsuess that he was admired and understood; tabe the 
central figure in the group, and not one of a herd* He 
did not take the trouble to analyze his sensations just yet; 
but by and by, when the Bedmayne familjr had wished 
him good-night and retired, carrying their belongings 
with them like a gypsy camp — by and by, in the summer 
silence, when he wulkej alone under the stars, timoking 
his final cigur, he told himself that he had never in his 
life been happier, 

'^ Arcadian," he said to himself, ^^but soothing. I sup- 
pose, after all, that really is happiness — to rest from labor, 
to turn one's back upon this crowded world and all its 
complications and artificialities; to live one's own life for 
a little, without ulterior object of any kind. What a 
pretty girl that isl And so intelligent, too, with a nature 
BO much above her surroundingsl A pity, some day she 
will find this farm-house life too narrow for her — the 
hulking farmer- husband too dull and uncouth," 

He thought of Grace Bedmayne a good deal, as he 
smoked that hist meditative cigar — first, because « she was 
really the only person worth thinking about at Brierwood; 
and secondly, because he had been surprised to find so 
bright a oreature in such a place. He thought of her, 
and compared her with other women he had known, not 
at all to the advantage of those others. And Inter in the 
night he had strange dreams, in which Grace Bedmsyne's 
image appeared amidst the wildest confusion of places and 
circumstances — a sweet young face, lily-fair, a bright 
young head crowned with hedge*row flowers. 



OHAPTEB V. • 

Aftbr that Sunday eyening Mr. Walgraye became more 
or less one of the family at Brierwood. He did not take 
too much advantage of his privileges, for he spent. his 
days for the most part in rambles far afield, and devoted 
his eyenings to hard reading; but they were odd half 
hours in every day, and some friendly hour in every even- 
ing, which he spent under the cedar, or in the family 
parlor, talking to Grace, looking over her musio, examin- 
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ingber' little stock of bodks, and taking breath, an it 
were, after a long spell of law. Altogether be was so nn- 
obtrusiye that Mrs. James could find no j^onnd for com- 

Slainty and considered ns a lodger he wiis simply perfection. 
[e had insisted on less ceremony and trouble about his 
dinner — that there should be nothing but a cold joint 
and a salad, or a chop, ready for him at hulf past seven, 
instead of the elaborate six'o'clock banquet which Mrs. 
James had supposed indispensable. About half past nine, 
the family supper-time, he took a large cup of strong tea, 
and was ready for his nightly reading when the household 
went to bed. But for the one hour between this late din- 
ner and tea he gave himself up entirely to the delights of 
the summer twilight and the garden, talking agriculture 
with Uncle James under the cedar, or strolling beside the 
borders with Grace as she trimmed her roses, and snipped 
off the withered flowers with a formidable pair of garden 
scissors.- She was quite at her ease with him now, and 
had already learned a good deal by this association— bad 
extended her reading into a wider field under his guid- 
ance. He had sent to jjondon for u little packet of books 
for her — Mrs. Browning and Adelaide Procter, and other 
modern lights, whereof she had known nothing before his 
coming. 

The summer was exceptionally fine. Day after day the 
sun shone out of a cloudless heaven; the corn grew tall on 
the undulating land about Brierwood; and James Bed- 
may ne, who declared that in England drought never bred 
naught, was well content with the unvarying succession 
of brilliant days. Mr. Walgrave had been five weeks in. 
this seclusion, his rural life only broken by an occasional 
journey to London to see one or two important solicitors, 
and let them know that he was not going to remain much 
longer out of harness. He had not many duties of a 
social character to detain him in town. The London sea- 
son was over, and most of his friends were away — the 
Acropolis Square people, Mr. Vallory and his daughter, 
in Germany — so he never staged more than one dav away 
from the farm. That Kentish air was setting him up 
wonderfully. His doctor, on whom he called while he 
was in: London, declared himself astounded by the im- 
provement. 

'^'Tou are taking my advice, I can see,'' he said, 
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''and giying that oyerworked brain of yonra a thorongh 
rest." - 

Mr. Walgrave did not take the trouble to nndeoeiYe 
him. Mo; he was not giving his brain a holiday bv any 
means. Ue had a ease coming on hite in the year in 
which he hoped to make a great success, to lift himself 
aboTe the rnck at once and forever by his conduct of this 
one trial, and he was cramming himself vigorously for 
this encounter; but the hard work seemed unusually 
light to him; his life was brighter and pleasanter than 
it had ever l>een. This jaded man of tlie world could 
not have believed a country life would have suited him 
so well. 

He had made a complete circuit of the country within 
twenty miles of Brierwood, exploring every gentleman's 
seat and everv ruin acces8ible to the tourist, with a single 
exception, 'fhat was Glovedon. One morning, loitering 
by the o|ien window of the common parlor, where Grace 
had been practicing, while Mrs. James sat absorbed in 
the profound study of some marital garment that stood 
in need of serious repair, he proposed that they should 
make a party and go to see Gleveaon together. 

"You know the place, and you know Wort,'* he said : 
''we can arrange for him to meet us at the house ana 
show us everything. Why shouldn't we make a rough- 
and-ready picnic of it? — take a cold dinner, and dine in 
the room where Sir Lucas Olevedon entertained the 
Prince Regent I haven't had a picnic since I've been 
here; and I remember when I was a lad, and speiit my 
midsummer holidays at a farm in Norfolk, they gave me 
at least half a dozen picnics. I have to complain of a 
want of hospitality on your part, Mrs. Redmayue, In this 
respect." 

Grace laughed a low happy laugh, and evdn Aunt Han- 
nah's hard features relaxed into a smile, as shA paused 
from the solemn consideration as to whether a patch un-- 
der the arm or a new binder would be the wiser. 

" Lord bless yon, Mr. Walgry, if a gentleman like 
you could care about such picnics as we could give! 
You'd want a brass band, and a markwee, and a bus-and-^ 
four, I should think, before you'd call anything a pio- 
nicl" 

" My dear Mrs. Bedmayne, I want a roast leg of Iambi 
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ABalftdi and. a bottle of slierry, packed in a basket. I 
want you and your family to come with me, and I dare 
say we shall en'joy our dinner as much as ever the Prince 
Regent enjoyed his, though Sir Lucas Clevedoii's cook 
may have been one of the greatest artists of his time/' 
. Aunt Hannah hesitated a little, gave a sharp glance at 
her niece — wus it on her account the barrister was so 
friendly P — but on the whole had not much to urge against 
Mr. Walgrave's proposal. It would be very rude to 
oppose any desire of such a model lodger's; so modest a 
wjsh, too, and one which was in itself a condescension. 
i, '^ Well, sir, if you'd like to spend a day at Olevedon 
with James and me and Grace and her cousins, I've noth- 
to say against it," she said, " except that it doesn't seem 
the sort of thing a gentleman like yon would care for. 
We're very homely people, you see, and — " 

** You're very pleasant people, Mrs. Red may ne. Be- 
lieve me, I wish for no better society." 

He stole a glance at Gi-ace, who was intently studying 
a page in her music-book. He could not see her eyes, 
but there was a happy smile upon the rosy lips, which 
betokeued that the idea of the picnic was not unwelcome 
to iier. 

' ''Shall we say to-morrow, then? The less time we 
lose the better, for fear this 8)>lendid weather should 
change." 

'' No fear of that, sir/' replied 'Aunt Hannah, who had 
been planning the picnic a inner and c«ilculating what 
time she should want for its pi-eparation. She meant 
that it should be something more elabonite than a leg of 
lamb and a salad. ** Suy the day after to-morrow," she 
^id. '' 

**The day after to-morrow, then*— and you'll arrange 
with Wort; or I can walk over this afternoon and settle 
the thi"g. ^^^^^* h'\ni9 if yon like." 

'* ^ust as you please, Mr. Walgrave. I'm sure John 
.AYort will be ready to do anything yon wish." 
: /*Yes," answered the lodger, in bis losy way, "Wort 
has. always stood my friend." 

. VHe's known you a long time, sir, he said," hazarded 
Mrs. James, whe ivos not without some feminine curiosity 
about the Btrangei'tf antecedents. 
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''He has known me all my life, ma'am/' Mr. Walgrave 
answered, grayely. * ' •'. 

Grace looked np from her mnsio with great wistful eye8» 
In all his free-and-easy talk ubont himself lie had never 
spoken of father or mother, home or childhood. That al* 
Insion to a holiday spent in Norfolk just now was the firsD 
lie had ever ^ven them of his boyish history; and Grace, 
who had so little to do except to wonder, had spent manjr 
an idle hour wandering about him. ' ' 

Mr. Walgrave dropped in upon the steward on his re- 
turn from along ramble. He was getting just a little 
tired of those lonely wanderings, and more inclined to 
dawdle awav his day in the Brierwood garden and orchards 
A comfortable place for reading in, that orchard. He 
had brought down some of his favorite authora — Mon- 
taigne and Burton, Sterne iind De Qnincey — books taken 
at random from the crowded shelves in his chambers — 
books that a man may read for ever and ever; and he had 
sent to the fjondon Library for a box of newer literature — 
the last volumes of Froude and Motley, the newest thing 
in metaphysics, a dork-blue octavo filled with qnestiouable 
vei-se, the latest French novel. Provided with these, he 
found the delights of the orchard inexhaustible; and to 
lay stretched at full length upon the short mossy grass, 
with a little shower of unripe apples fluttering down upon 
him ever and anon, a repose as sweet as the slumbers of 
Achilles on the lap of Helen, in that enchanted isle whither 
those two were wafted after the end of Troy. 

The steward was quite ready to oblige him, but won- 
dered a little at this picnic business, and at Mr. Walgrave's 
condescension. 

''I shouldn't have thought it was in your line/' he 
said. 

** Nothing is in my line, my dear Wort, except hard 
work. But it is such a new thing for me to take a holi- 
day that I am shaken out of my normal self, as it were, 
and eager for any kind of rustic amusement. These peo- 
ple are uncommonly friendly, and I've quite fraternized 
with them lately. I really didn't know man was such a 
regariouB animal. I thought with books and fly-fishing 

should not have the least need of human society; and in 
a week or ton days I began to cultivate these worthy Bed- 
wayn^e, ' Mau vrw wot m«dQ to liv^ aloqe/ The day 
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after to-morrowy then, Wort. . Tou*ll meet as at the old 
hoase, I Buppose?'/ 

• '^. Well, ves, I can meet yon there, if you like. Or say 
at the south lodge; that's the nearest to Brierwood; and 
I can take yon by a short cat throagh the park. But you 
went over the house two years ago from garret to oelhir. 
I shouldn't have thought you'd have eared to see it again." 

• ** Shouldn't youP I have a fancy for the neglected old 

Elace, you see. I'm not goin^ to peer and pry into every 
ole and corner as I did last time, when I wanted to ar- 
rive at a fair estimate of Sir Francis Clevedon's heritage." 
These last words were said with some touch of bitterness, 
as if this man were not above the low vice of envy. " I 
should like a nice long lazy day prowling about the house 
and idling in the gardens.'' 

• The wish secm^ reasonable enough, and John Wort, 
who really desired to oblige Mr. WaTgrave, had nothing 
to say against it. 

The next day but one was another of those glorious 
summer days, with the thermometer at seventy-five in the 
shade, and a cloudless blue sky. The corn was yellowing 
in the fields, as Hugh Walgrave and Grace Kedmayne 
walked along the narrow patliways between the ripening 
grain and the tall wild-growing hedges. Mrs. James ana 
her spouse lagged behind a little, tired with a day's work 
that had been compressed into half a day for the sake of 
this holiday. The young men brought up the rear each 
with a basket, from which there came ever and anon a 
cool cloopin^r noise, maddeningly suggestive of I'efreshing 
drinks imprisoned within the wicker. 

Gnice was dressed in some pale washed-out muslin, 
that was almost white, with a broad straw hat, that 
shaded the delicate face, and from the shadow of which 
the dark blue eyes shone out star-like. She seemed as 
joyous as the skylark singing high up in the blue vault 
aliove her, and was talking g^yly* qnite at ease with 
the stranger now. Her brightness and intelligence de- 
lighted him. Of all the women he had talked to in 
that world, which was his world, he had met none so 
rich in fancy, so quick to ap|»rehend him, so entirely 
sympathetic, as this farmer's daughter. 

** You ought to be a poet, Oraoe," he said. He WA 
not waited for any one's permission to call her by her 
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Ohrifftian name— OTery one called her Graoe;^ it -seemed 
only natural that be should do like the rest^ '' You 
ought to be a poet. Some of our sweetest and truest po- 
ets nowadays are women. Now mind, I shall be really 
angry, Oracey if ever I hear that you have married a 
farmer and settled down into a comfortable managing 
farmer's wife like Aunt Hannah." i , 

That milk-white skin of Grace's grew suddenly crim- 
son, and the blue eyes flashed angrily. Miss Redmnyhe 
was by no means th") sweetest tcmi)ered of younff women. 

''I shall never marry a farmerr she exclaimed. 

They were standing face to face at a stile where they 
had come to a pause, waiting for those stragglers behind 
to join them. 

"Sha'n'tyou, do you think?" Mr. Walgrave asked, in 
bis easiest manner; ''but why should you be so indignant 
with me for suggesting the possibility of such a thing? I 
lo<)k upon farming as the most halcyon state of existence. 
Yonr father is a farmer, your uncle and cousins are farm- 
era; you live in an atmosphere of farmers, one may say. 
It is scarcely strange if I thought you might ultimately 
marry one." 

*' t shall never marry a farmer, ** said Grace, still with 
a tough of anger in look and tone. ^* I don't suppose I 
shall ever marry at all. I would much rather — " :^' 

She stopped abruptly with her sentence unfinished, and 
stood silently looking far ofl with fixed, dreamy eyes. 

" Much rather do what?" 

''Go to my father in Australia, and lead a wild, strange 
life with him." » 

'^ Ah, you fancy that it would be Arcadian, poetic and 
all that kind of thing. A roving forest life, among path- 
less woods and tropical flowers, and so on. But : it 
wouldn't. It would be all rude and sordid; a hard, per- 
ilous life, among men degraded by every vice that the 
greed of gain can foster. No, no, Grace; don't dream of 
Australia. Look forward to your father's return; oulti- 
yate your intellect, which is an exceptional one, and; ten 
years' hence England may be proud of Grace Bedmayne.^' 

The girl sighml, and gave him no answer. He, too, 
was silent— more thoughtful than be had been all the 
morning. 

It was a hot walk to Glevedon — through corn-fields for 
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the greater part of the way, and then along half a mile of 
dusty high-road— and a delicious relief when they oame 
to the south lodge, where they found Mr. Wort smoking 
an ante-prahdial pipe in the sliady rustio poroh, with a 
stone bottle at \m feet. 

''I thought I'd bring something/' besaid; ''so I mixed 
a jorum of milk-punch the day before yesterday, from a 
famous recipe given to me by Sir Lucas's old butler. It 
would have been all the better for keeping longer, but I 
don't think it's bad." 

, '* Lor, Mr. Wort! do you want to make us all tipsy?" 
remonstrated Mrs. James. ''I know what that milk- 
punch of Sir Lucas's is — ^you brought us half a gallon last 
harvest-home. It's the most dacgerous stuff any one can 
put the«r lips to." 

Mr. and Mrs. Red may ne had a good deal to say to Mr. 
Wort; so those three led the way, the steward carrying his 
jar sturdily. The two young men scami^ered off to look 
for squirrels, and Grace and Mr. Walgrave followed at their 
leisure, stopping every now and then to admire some fine 
old tree of nobler growth than the rest, ov the long ferny 
alleys leading off into a deeper woodland. On this side 
of tne park the timber had escaped the devastations of Sir 
Lucas, who was very much of Sheridan's opinion, that 
timber is a natural excrescence for the payment of a man's 
debts. Many a noble oak and beech, elm and chestnut, 
had fallen under the woodman's ax during the spend- 
thrift's tenure of Olevedon; but here the timber was of a 
less valuable character, and had been left to flourish even 
after that final clearing a few years ago, by means of which 
Mr. Wort had lightened the burdens on Sir .Francis's 
estate. 

Grace was somewhat silent, answering absently when 
Mr. Walgrave spoke to her — paler, too, than when they 
had liegun their expedition. Her companion looked at 
her curiously, wondering what had caused the change — 
she had been so full of life and gayety a quarter of an hour 
ago. 

'' So yon are very fond of your father, Grace!" be said, 
presently. 

" Fond of my father," she answered, aoickly, witb a 
t^reinqlous voicei m^ hashing a bright ^w^w look upou 
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him which made her irresistibly beautiful. ** Why^ tbete 
is no one in the world I love but him. I don't mean to 
say anything unkind or ungrateful about TTnoIe James and 
Aunt Hannah. They are verj, ver^ good to me, and! 
like them — love them even, with a kind of love. But my 
father — I love him with all my heart and soul. Why, do 
yon know that for a year after he left us there was never 
a night that I did not see him in my dreams-^hear the 
sound of his Toice — feel the tonoh of his hand; never a 
morning that I did not wake disappointed to find he was 
so far away. The dreams have fjided a little now, it is so 
long — so long since he left us, but I do not regret him 
less." 

** Have you any idea when he will return P* 

** Oh, no. It may be a very long time, or a yery short 
time. He promised not to stay longer than three years 
at the most; but I know ho will not come back till he has 
succeeded in doing what he went to do." 

"To make a fortune, I suppose?*' 

" To earn enough money to pay every shilling he owes." 

''I wish him all prosperity, and I rather envy him his 
opportunities. Upon my word, if I thought gold were 
to bo hml fordig^ing, I think I would buy a spade and g;o 
in for the same kind of thing. A professional career is 
such a slow road to fortune; and as to fame — if a nian 
stops short of the woolsack, I doubt if there is anything 
he can do that will render him interesting to posterity. 
To be less than Lord Thurlow is to be nothing — and I 
don't suppose you ever heard of Thurlow. A poet, now, 
be he ever so poor a creature, let him achieve but the 
smallest modicum of fame, has a place in the hearts of 
women for everlasting. Til wager if you were asked 
which was the greatest man, Kirke White or Brougham, 
you* would swear by Kirke White, and you would think 
Letitia Landon a finer writer than Junius." 

** I am yery fond of poetry," Grace answered, simply. 

''Well, child, go on educating yourself by means of 

Sood solid reading, and yon shallbe a poet some day, like 
[iss Procter — a poet of the affections — all tenderness and 
sweetness and music But you remember what Shelley 
says, 'They learn in snffering what they teach in song.' 
You will have to undergo that educational process in some 
way or other, I dare say — first girlish fancies wasted on an 
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an worthy object, blighted, affection, and that sort .of 
thing/\ 

, /XMie girl looked at him with another of those sadden 
flashes — Miis time all anger. 

'* Why do you talk to me like that?" she asked, indignantt 

ly; as if I were the silliest oreatnre in the world, and mast 

. needs fall in love with — with whac von call an unworthy ob- 

i'ect! I never mean to love any one but my father. If all the 
looks I have read are true — or half of them — love hardly 
ever brings anything but sorrow.^' 

'' Oh, yes, it does, Orace; gladness unspeakable some- 
times — a renewal of youth — a sweet surprise — a revelation 
of a new world — the beginning of a fresh life," said Mr. 
Walgruve, with an entire change of tone, and an earnest- 
ness that was very rare in him. ** Don't be angry with 
me for what I have said just now: I was only half serious. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thby were nearly at the house by this time, and had 
emerged from the neglected woodland on to u wide lawn 
separated from the park by a ha-ha and a light iron fence. 
The rest of the party were waiting for them here, wiping 
their faces with voluminous pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
altogether in a melting condition. The old house stood 
before them; a noble building with a massive center, 
wings spreailing right and left, and at the end of eiich 
wing a short colonade running at right angles with the 
building. Over the principal door, which was low and 
broad, there was a great oriel window, a window which 
was in itself a picture. The roof was masked by a cornice 
of delicate stonework, open and light, and rich in variety 
of design as old point lace, and above this rose innumer- 
able pinnacles of the flamboyant order. 

.''A flue old place," said Mr. Walgruve; '^ a noble back« 
ground to any man's life! Hard that it should be 
abandons) to the rats and the spiders/' 

'* But it is not to belong to the rats much longer,'' said 
Ornce. ** Sir Francis will soon l>e coming home." 

"Perhaps," answered Mr, Walgrave, with a thoughtful 
air. " Who knows whether he may ever live to inhabit 
this place? I am no believer in restorations," 
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Mr. Wort rang the bell, which was answered after a 
considerable interval by the superannuated butler who 
had seen the face of George the Fourth- — a doddering old ^ 
man with long s^raj ha:r, and weak, faded blue ejes, 
dressed in threadbare black that had been cut by th*e min- 
ions of Stultz. 

This old man brightened a little at sight of Mr. Wort» 
and stared curiously with his dim eyes at Hubert WaK 
grave. Hd was quite ready to show the house. . ^ 

** I'm sure it's a pleasure to see you and your friends, Mr. 
Wort/' he said. ** M.y old woman and me we get mazed 
like, never seeing no other faces but our own, and the two 
girls, and the butcher once a week. If it wasn't that 
we're both fond of the place, for the sake of old times, I 
don't believe we could stand it. I suppose you'd like to go 
throngh all the best rooms," he went on, opening one of 
the numerous doors in the great stone-paved hall, and 
ushering them into a long gloomy room hung with family 
portraits, and with a gigantic black marble mantel-piece 
at the end — a mantel-piece with a massive pediment sup* 
portedby twelve Corinthian columns which looked like 
the entrance to a tomb. ''The ceilings in the upstairs 
rooms are over so much worse since you saw them last,'^ 
continued the butler; *' the wet do come in so every time 
it rains —and we had some heavy rains in spring. As to 
the rats, I won't say anything about them. What they 
eontrive to live upon, unless it's rotten wood and old phis- 
ter and each other, I cffn't understand; but live they do, 
and increase and multiply. This is James I.'s dining- 
room; so called because his majesty stayed at Olevedon at 
the time when he created the nrst baronet, and dined in 
this room every day at one o'clock, with Sobert Oarr, 
Earl of Somerset, on his left hand, and Sir John Olevedon 
on his right; and they do say Sir John was the handsome 
est man of the two. That's his portrait yonder, in the 
green velvet suit." 

They all looked at the picture, as old Tristram Molesj 
the butler, pointed to it. Grace Redmayno had seen the 
portrait lief ore, but at sight of it to-day she gave a 
little start and a faint cry of surprise. 

''Why, what's the matter, lass?" exclaimed James Bed- 
mayue, staring at her. 
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; '' I was only looking at the piotnre/' she said. ** It^a 

go ] 1 1(0 '» 

"Solikewhatr 

** Like Mr. Walgrave, uncle." On which, of ooarse, 
thej all turned and stared at tlie barrister, who was sit- 
ting on the edge of the great oak table, looking about 
him listlessly. 

The portrait of Sir John Clevedon represented a man 
with close-cut dark hair, clustering in short crisp curls 
about a high and somewhat bald forehead. Eyes of a 
luminous gray, darkened by the darkness of the lashes and 
the marked brows above them. The nose was a short 
aquiline, with well-cut nostrils; and the nose and eye- 
brows together gave a somewhat sinister look to a face 
which would otherwise have beon supremely handsome. 
.Nor was the face distinguished by physical beauty only; 
it was impossible to doubt the power of the intelleot of 
the man to whom it had belonged. 
, Mr. Walgrave raised his eyes and looked steadily at 
the picture. Yes, there was a likeness, certainly — vague 
and shadowy — a likeness of expression rather than of 
feature, although even in feature there was some resem- 
blance. The eves were the same color and had something 
of the same light in them. The short dark hair grew in 
the same form upon the thoughtful forehead. As the 
living man looked up at the picture of the dead one the 
faces seemed to grow more alike. One could fancy some 
subtile spiritual link between the two. 

'* Upon my word, I feel vastly flattered by the sugges- 
tion," said Mr. Walgrave, coollj. " A man who disputed 
the palm with that handsome scoundrel, Robert Garr, is 
a ))erson one must needs be proud to resemble, if ever so 
slightly. But I fancy the likeness exists only in your 
poetic imagination. Miss Bedmayne." 

''Not a bit of it!" cried Uncle James. ** Fm blessed 
if you ain*t like him!" 

''Then the gentleman must be like my old master. Sir 
Lucas, into the bargain," said Tristram Moles. " Sir 
Lucas was a true Clevedon. My poor old eyes are too dim 
to see such things verv clear; but if the gentleman's like 
one, he must he like the other." 

Mr. Wort turned upon liLs iieel rather impatiently. 

"We'd better not waste all our time dawdling here, if 
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we're goin^ to see the hoase/' he said. Upon which they 
walked on into the great dining- hull, with its open Oothio 
r6of, where a couple of hundred people conid dine at their 
ease; through billiard-room and music-room, morning- 
room and ball-room; and then back through a tine of 
smaller rooms, looking out upon a Dutch garden, to the 
hall and the grand staircase, up which they went, start- 
ling theechoes with the clangor of their footsteps upon 
the nncarpeted stone. 

Upstairs there were state bed-chambers, with tall 
plumed bedsteads, tnpestry hangings, and a general as- 
pect of uninhabitableness; and there were other rooms, 
in which the furniture was of a modern date; but upon 
all the stamp of decay was more or less visible. There 
was no dirt or sloyenliness. Mrs. Moles and her hand- 
maiden worked indefatigably to keep things as well as 
they could be kept; but the water had come in here, and 
the paper-hanging had fallen down there; and there was 
in one room a cracked panel, and in another a broken 
window. ETervthinc; that could fade had faded; every- 
thing that coula rot had rotted; yet the house had been 
oridnaily so splendid that it was splendid even in decav. 

It happeneu somehow that Mr. Walgrave and Grace 
were generally together during this exploration. It hap- 
pened so; there was no appearance of effort on the part 
of either to secure such a result. Mr. and Mrs. Redmayue 
had a good deal to say to the old butler, who was eager 
for gossip from the outer world of Kingsbury; and these 
three lingered to talk here and there, while Mr. Wort 
looked about him, thoughtfully contemplating the prog- 
ross of decay and dilapidation. When thay had seen all 
the rooms — the dingy old pictures, the curious old china, 
the knickknacks and pretty trifles winch many a vanished 
hand had been wont to touch tenderly in a time lon^ gone 
— Grace and her companion came to a stand-still m the 
room over the chief entrance, the room with that great 
oriel-window, which was one of the most striking features 
in the front of the house. It was the prettiest, brightest 
chamber upon this upper floor — a sitting-room, furnisiied 
almost entirely with Indian furniture — curiously carved 
ebony ehairs, sandal-wood cabinets, card-racks and caskets 
in ivorj and silver, great jars filled with*dried rose-leaves 
and spicesy still faintly odorous. 
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/'Isn't it a darling room?" cried Grace, raptaroasly, 
.standing in the window with chisped hands, and her eyes 
wandering over the wide landscap^, glorious in its snm- 
mer splendor. ''Bow delicious it must be to live with 
such a prospect as that always before one's eyes! At 
Brierwood wo are down in a hollow, and never see any- 
thing but our own garden. This was Ludy Olevedon's 
room; not the last Lady Glevedon — she never came here, 
poor soul — but Sir Lucas's mother. She was the daugh- 
ter of an Indian general, who sent her all his furniture. 
There is a miniature of Sir Lucas when he was a little 
boy over the mantel-piece,'' she continued, going across 
the room to look at iL " What a funny little nankeen 
jacket, and what an enormous collarl xes, there is cer- 
tainly a likeness." 

"I'o whom?" 

"To you. Don't you remember what Mr. Moles said? 
■If yon were like Sir John Glevedon, you mu?t be like Sir 
Lucas. And there is a likeness — about the eyes and the 
expression, I think." 

** Curious," said Mr. Walgrave, indifferently. " I sup- 
pose I onglit to feel gratified by the discovery — these 
Olevedons appear to be such great people." 

** They are a very old familv," Mr. Wort says, and were 
distinguished in the days of the Plantagenets. It was a 
pity Sir Lucas spent all his money, wasn't it?" 

*'I dare say his son thinks so," replied Mr. Walgrave, 
coolly. " However, according to Wort's account, the 
estate will clear itself in a year or two, and Francis 
Glevedon may come and take up his abode here. Bather 
a lucky fellow, to find himself master of such a place as 
this at thirty years of age. A man who owns such a 
house need take no trouble to distinguish himself. His 
estate is his distinction." 

" Would you like to be the owner of it?" Grace asked, 
smiling at his earnestness. 

"Very much. I would give a great deal to be inde- 
pendent of the world, Grace — not to be obliged to tread 
a road marked out for me ever so long a^o; not to be 
bent body and soul upon reaching one particular point. 
I never knew how hard it was to have my own fortune to 
make^not to be a free agent^ in fact — until — until these 
last few days." 
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The girl looked at him wouderingly, her face very pale. 

'' Why in these last few days?'' she asked. 

''Because within that time' I have made a fatal discov- 
ery, Grace." 

" What discovery r 

'*ThatIloveyou.'' 

She looked at him for a moment, half incredulously, . 
aud then burst into tears. 

He put his arm round her, clasped her to his breast, 
looking down upon her fondly, but with none of the tri- 
umph of a happy lover. 

''My dearest, my sweetest, don't cry. I am not worth 
one of those tears. The secret is out, darling. I never 
meant to tell you. I hold you in my arms for a moment, 
for the first and last time. I don t even kiss you, you 
sec. I love you with all my heart and soul, Onice fied- 
mayne, and — I am engaged to murry another woman. I 
tell vou both facts in a breath. All my future depends 
on the marriage; and I am not unworldly enough to say. 
Let my future go." 

Grace disengaged herself gently from his encircling arm 
her whole face Naming, lie loved her. After that the 
deluge. What did it matter to her, just in that one 
triumphant moment, that he was pledged to marry an- 
other woman and break her heart? To know that he 
loved her was in itself so sweet, there was no room in her 
mind for a sorrowful thought. 

" Yon don't wish me to marry a farmer?" she said, 
smiling at him. 

"God forbid that you should, my darling. I should 
like you to stand forever apart from common clay, a 
'bright particular star.' I must go my way, and live m^ 
life; that is written among the immutabilities. But it 
would be some consolation for me to think of Grace Red- 
niayne as something above the vulgar world in which I 
lived." 

Consolation for him I He did not even think of whether 
ihe might or might not have need of consolation. And 
yet he knew that she loved him; had su8|)ccted as much 
for some little time, indeed. He thought that he had 
acted in a remarkuhly honorable manner in telling her the 
true state of the case with such [)erfect frankness. There 
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ircre very few men in his position would have done aa 
machy be told himself. 

The door had been half open all this time, and the u|v 
proaohing footsteps and voices of the rest of tlie party 
now made themselves audible. Oraco brushed away the 
traoea of her tears, and went to the window to gain a 
little time before she faced hor relations. Mr. Walgrave 
followed her, and opened one of the casements, and made 
some remark about the landscape to cover her confnsion. 

** Well, now, we've seen all the house, I suppose it's 
pretty nigh time to think of a bit of £rub. Whore are 
we going to have our dinners, Mr. WalgraveP" asked 
James Bed may ne. " In the gardens or in the park?" 

** In neither, Mr. Redmaync," answered the barrister. 
'' We are going to imagine ourselves genuine Olevedons, 
and dine in the great hall." 

''Eh! Well, that is a rum start. I thought you'd have 
beep for spreading tiie table-cloth on the grass in a rural 
wa^; but I don't suppose Mr. Moles here will have any 
objection." 

'' Not in the least, Mr. Redmayne, yon can make as 
free as ^on please in the dining-hall; any one as Mr. 
Wort brings is kindly welcome; and me ana my wife can 
get you anything you may want." 

"We've brought everything," said Aunt Hannah, 
proudly. '' I packed the baskets with my own bands." 

''Then me and my wife can wait upon you, Mrs. Red- 
mayne, all the same," replied the bfitler. 

They all wont down-stairs; Aunt Hannah and Mr. 
Moles leading the way, discoursing confidentially about 
the baskets; Mr. Wort and Mr. .Redmayne following, 
talking agriculture; Grace and the barrister last of all. 

" Lot us have one happy day together, Grace," he said, 
as they wont slowly down the grand staircase. " Let us 
forget there is any such thing as the future, and be utterly 
happy for to-day." 

" I can not help being[ happy when I am with you," 
she answered, softly, too innocent to consider the peril of 
owning her love so frankly. 
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OHAPtEB VII. "^'■- 

• • ' . - ■ ■■ .■■»'■ J'♦•»^^ 

Thbrb was a small oval table at the end of the dining- 
hall — smally that is to say, in comparison with the long 
banqneting tables on each side of the hall, bat capable of 
accommodating twelve or fourteen people, a table at which 
the Prince Begent had dined with a chosen few when all 
the county was assembled to do him honor — and it was 
this^ board which Mr. Walgrave insisted upon spreading 
witii the contents of Mrs. Bedmayne's baskets. He helped 
to lay the cloth himself, handing Grace the glosses aiid 
knives and forks as dextronsly as if he had been a pro- 
fessional waiter accustomed to earn his three half crowns 
nightly. 

'' We are used to picnicking, in chambers," he said, 
** I always help to lay the cloth when I have fellows to 
breakffist or dine with me. What a banquet yon have 
brought, Mrs. Bedmayne! I suggested a joint and a 
salad, and you have prepared an alderman ic feust — pigeon- 
pie, corned beef, chicken in savory jollv, and-^-oh, pray 
inform me, what is this sloppy compound in a stone jar? 
Are w6 to return to the days of our infancy, and eat 
ourds-and-whey?" 

•'That's a junket, Mr. Walgry,*' replied Aunt Hannah, 
with rather an offended air. "It wasn*t an easy thing to 
bring, I can tell you; but I think it has come all right 
My mother was a West-country woman, and tauffht me to 
make junkets. They're reckoned a dainty oy most 
people.'' 

** Bely upon ft, I shnll not be backward in my appre- 
ciation of tlie junket, Mrs. Bedmayne. Now, Grace, you 
are to sit at the bottom of the table and be Lady Olev^don, 
and I shall take my place at the top as Sir Hubert. Mr. 
Wort, you will take the right of her ladyship; Mrs. Bed* 
mayne,* I must have you by my side; and the rest any* 
where." 

The two young men had come in from their ramble bv 
this time, and the whole party, except one, fell to with 
heartv appetite, and made havoc with the pigeon-pie and 
boiled beef, savory jelly and other kickshaws, in the way 
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of salad, cnoumber, etc.; while Mr. Moles, the batler, 
waited upon them with as stately an air as if he had been 
presiding at the head of an army of serving-men at one of 
the princely banquets of . days gone by. He permitted 
himself a ouiet smile once or twice at some facetious re- 
mark of Mr. Walgraye% but was for the most part the 
very renins of gravity, pouring out the Brierwood cider, 
l^nd: the sherry contributed by Mr. Walgrave, with as much 
dignity as if the liquors had been cabinet hocks or Madeiras 
of priceless worth. 

. , It was a merry meal. The barrister seemed as light- 
hearted as if his peace and fortune were made, and he iiad 
nothing more to do in life than to enjoy himself. 'Not 
always does Apollo strain his bow, and to-day the string 
hung loose, and Apollo abandoned himself, heart and soul, 
to happy idleness. He talked all throneh the meal, rat- 
tling on in very exuberance of spirits, while the two lads, 
who had some dim sense of humor, laughed vociferously 
ever and anon in the intervals of their serious labor; and 
Orace» in her post of honor at the bottom of the table, 
smiled and sparkled like a fountain in the sunshine. 8he 
had no need to say anything. It was enough for her to 
look so joyous and beautiful. Perhaps any blackbird in 
the Olevedon woods might have eaten as much as Miss 
Bed mayne consumed that day; but it is only when every 
spiritual joy has vanished from a human soul that the 
pleasures of the table come to he pleasures, and the food 
which Grace eat that day was not grown on earthly soil. 
She was in Fairy-land, and had about as much conscious- 
ness of the common things of this world as Titania when 
she caressed her loutish lover. 

They were nearly two hours in the dining-hall, two 
hours wlvich appeared to Grace just one brief half hour of 
perfect happiness — a vague dreamy joy which almost con- 
fused her senses, and then they went out into the gardens. 

At Olevedoa the gardens covered some eight acres, and 
were the chief glory of the place. Sorely neglected now, 
a very wilderness of rose and syringa, honeysuckle and 
clematis, moss-grown paths, arched alleys, where the foli- 
age grew in tangled masses, passion-flower and Virginia 
creeper choking each other in their wild luxuriance; here 
a fallen stacue, there an empty marble basin, which bad 
once been a fountain; at one end of an alley a wide pond, 
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half hidden by water-lilies, at another a broad strefoh of, 
bowling-green, boanded by a dense hol.ly hedge. The 
grass was cut now and then, and that one Italian flower- 
ll^rden which had belonged to Lady OleTedon was kept 
in tolerable order, and that was alK The rest was ohaos. 

'' I think if I were a millionaire, I would have at least 
one garden kept just in this condition,'' said Mr. Wal- 
grave, as they wandered among the straggling rose-biishos, 
canght overy'now and then by some trailing branch that 
lay across their path; ''a garden in which the flowefs 
should grow just as they liked, should degenerate and be- 
come mere weeds again, if they pleased. I always fancy 
thtit bower of roses by Bendemeer's stream some wild, 
neglected place like this. There are lovelinesses of form 
and color in these rank masses of foliage which no gar- 
dener's art could ever produce." 

Of course Grace agreed with him. She thought every 
word that fell from his lips a pearl of wisdom. 

They found a delightful green arbor, spacious and cool, 
and tolerably free from spiders, where Uncle James aiid 
Mr. Wort could smoke their after-dinner pipes and sip 
the milk punch; in which pleasant retreat they invited 
Mr. Moles, the butler, to join them for a friendly half 
hour. It was not to be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Walgrave would hob and nob with a butler; and Mrs. 
Redmayne was in no manner surprised, when, after just 
tasting the punch, he strolled away with Orace and her 
cousins. The cousins soon fled from the humdrum 
beauty of the gardens, and went back to the woods, where 
there were wild creatures to chase and trees to climb; 
so Qrace and Mr. Walgrave had the gardens all to them- 
selves. 

Perhaps in all Orace Redmayne's brief life that was the 
happiest day — a day of perfect, unalloyed delight No 
matter that her lover had only declared his love in one 
breath, to tell her in the next that there was an insur- 
mountable barrier between them. The time must come 
by and by when the thought of that would be despair; 
but it was not so yet. He loved her. In that one sentence 
was concentrated all she could imagine of earthly bliss. 
She had thought of him as something so far away — she 
bad given him all her heart, in childish ignorance of the 
cost. Life bad been very sweet to her of Tate, merely be- 
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oaase he was nisar her. BTen while she aapposed himiri- 
different, only.conrteoQs with a stranger's courtesy to a 
woman of lower rank than bis own, to see his face and to 
hear his voice had been enongh. What was it, then, to 
know that ho loved her — that this one sunreme, almost 
incredible^ hazard iiad befallen her? Of all the women 
who had worshiped him— and a girl of Ornce's senti- 
mental tem]>er is apt to suppose that every woman who 
has ever beheld him must needs adore her idol — he had 
chosen her. Ineffable condescension! The poor little 
foolish heart fluttered still with the emotion of that over- 
powering moment when he uttered those sublime wordn, 
•* Orace, I love you." 

As for Mr. Walgrave himself, he too found that dreamy 
afternoon wandering in neglected fruit and flower gar- 
dens — now pausing to pluck n rose, now loitering tf> gather 
a little heap of white raspberries on a broad green flg-leaf, 
— not by any means an unenjoyable business. There was 
a* faint flavor of worry and vexation of spirit mingled in 
the cup of joy. Even among the roses, looking down at 
Grace Kodmayno'sswoct girlish face, the shadow of future 
trouble fell darkly across 'his path. It was all very well 
to be so happy for to-day; but to-morrow was very 
near — and how could ho break with a girl who loved him 
like this? It would be an awful wrench for him, let it 
come when it might; and yet a week a^o he had made 
very light of this rustic flirtation, and had told himself 
that he was the last man in the world to come to grief in 
such a manner. Pretty faces were not new to him. lie 
had lived among attractive women — had been courted and 
petted by them ever since his professional prospects had 
begun to bud with promise of rich blossom in days lo 
come. 

'* I told her the truth, at any rate,"' he said to himself, 
as he watched Orace's ardent face, on which the light (»f 
happiness shone supernal. *'I am very glad of that. 
What a dear little confiding soul she is, with not a thought 
of the future, with not one selfish calculation in her mind 
— happy only to be loved ! I wish I had held my tongue. I 
suppose I oufi^ht to leave Brierwood to-morrow. It's like 
sporting on the edge of a precipice. And yet — ** 

And yet he meant to stay and did stay. 

The afternoon lasted three hours. In the arbor pipes 
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and gossip and pnnch and soofching slambers beguiled the 
elders into nnconscioasness of the flight of time. It was 
onlv when a perceptible fading in the glory of the day, a 
mellower light, a cooler air, a gentle whispering of sum- 
mer winds among the trees, warned them that eyening 
had come unawares, that Mrs. Redmayne suddenly be- 
stirred herself to see about tea. They must drink tea, of 
course, before they bent their wa^ homeward. The day^s 
festivities would be incomplete without a tea-drinking. 

Happily there was not much for Aunt Hannah to do, 
or the light would haye scarcely lasted them. The lads 
had selected an eligible spot under a great Spanish chest- 
nut in the woods, had collected firing, and lighted the 
fire, and boiled the kettle. Eyerythin^- was ready. 
''Mother "was only wanted to make and dispense the 
tea. 

They followed the lads gayly through those delicious 
woods, where birds, which ought to haye been nightin- 
gales if they were not, were warbling and jugjuffing di- 
yinely; followed to a fairy-like amphitheater oi green- 
sward, shut in by tall limes and Spanish chestnuts, under 
the biggest' of which the lads had spread their rustic tea- 
table, while the wood-fire smoked and smoldered a little 
way oflL 

Grace clapped her bands with delight 

"Oh,, if we could always liye here/' she cried, ''how 
sweet it would beP 

If we could always liye here — if it could always be to- 
day, she thought; and then to her childish fancy it seemed 
that with the fading of that blissful day the end of all 
her happiness must come. For the first time she bej^n 
to realize the actual state of the case: for the first time . 
she felt the shadow of coming trouble— parting — tears-:i. 
death I for could it be less than death to lose himP 

They sat side by side under the chestnut Aunt Han- 
nah glanced at them sharply, but could see nothing suspi- 
cious in the manner of either. It was not strange that 
Mr. Walgrave should be polite to her niece, who really was 
a pretty girl, and fifteen years his junior. There could 
hardly be any danger. 

It was a pleasant, innocent, rustic tea-drinking — the 
two young men and their father consuniting innumera- 
ble cups of tea, and eating bread-and-butter with an 
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hir' of having fasted for the last twenty-fonr hours. 
That chasing of tender young beastlings of the sanirrel 
tribe had given the lads an alarming appetite. There 
were shrimps in abundance — pretty pink young things, 
which looked as if one might have strung them into 
coral necklaces — shrimps and plum-cake. The young 
Bedmaynes were ready for anything. They were noisy, 
too, in their exuberance, and were altogether so boister- 
ous ^in their mirth that Hubert Walgrave and his com- 
E anion had plenty of time for low sweet converse, un- 
eard and unobserved. Grace brightened n^ain as her 
lover talked to her, and again forgot that life was not 
bounded by to-day — forgot everything except that she 
was with him. 

The twilight was darkening into night when the crock- 
ery-ware was all packed and the party ready. Mr. Wal- 
grave and Grace had strolled a little way in advance while 
the packing was in progress — hardly out of sight, not at 
all out of hearine. Aunt Hannah could catch a glimpse 
of her niece's light muslin-dress glimmering between the 
trees every now and then — could hear her happy laugh. 
They were just gathering themselves together to follow, 
when a piercing scream rang through the wood. 

" Lord have mercy upon us, what's that?" cried Mra. 
James. ** Twas Grace's voice, surely. Run and see, 
Charley.'^ 

Both voung men sped ofF, and one of them ran against 
Mr. Walgrave, who came toward them with Grace in his 
his arms, her head lying helplessly on his shoulder, her 
face ghastly white. 

** She has fainted," he said. ** I never saw anv one so 

. frightened. We sat down upon a felled tree yomlcr for a 

minute, waiting for you, and a viper — I think it must htive 

been — shot out of the grass between us and ran across her. 

dress. It was the surprise, I 8up|)ose, that overcame her." 

He laid her eently down. upon the grass with, her head 
upon her aunt s lap. They all looked more frightened 
than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

** It's only a faint," Mr. Walgrave said, reassuringly. 
'' Lay her flat upon the grass, and she'll come round quiclv- 
ly enough. Run for some water, Charlev, there's a good 
follow." 

He (vas kneeling by the girl's side, with one little cold 
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liand in his. Her face was still deadly pale — almost liyid; 
and Auut Hannah was looking, at jt with an anxious 
countenance. 

'* It isn't as if it was any one else/' she said, chafing 
the girl's disengaged hand. ** Fainting is no great mat- 
ter for most folks; but it isn't easy to oring her round. 
Sbe went off lust like this the day her father went away, 
and gave us all a fine turn. I thought she was gone. It's 
her hearty you see." 

** Her heart!" cried Mr; Walgrave, aghast. "What's 
the matter with her heart?" 

He laid bis hand upon the girl's breast with an alarmed 
look. 

**Vm afraid there's something wrong.- Her mother 
died of heart complaint, you know — went in-doors one 
summer evening to fetch her needle-work, and dropped 
down dead at the foot of the. stairs. The heart had 
stopped beating all in a moment, the doctor said, and the 
same doctor has told me that Grace isn't a long-lived 
woman — she's too much like her mother." 

There was a faint fluttering under his hand. Thank 
Qod for that! The heart that loved him so fondly, so 
foolishly, had not ceased to beat. But Mr. Walgrave had 
experienced a smart shock notwithstanding, and when 
Grace opened her eyes presently, and lookecT up at him, 
his face was almost as pale as her own. 

She drew a long shuddering breath, drank a few spoon- 
fuls of water, and declared herself quite well, and then 
rose with tremulous limbs and looked around her, smiling 
faintly. 

" Vm afraid I've given you all a great deal of trouble," 
she said. ** It was very foolish of me, but the sight of 
that horrid creature' frightened me so. It didn't sting — 
any one, did it?" sbe asked, nervously looking at Hu^rt 
Walcrave. 

''^o, Grace, thera has been no harm done/' he an- 
swered, with a cheering smile, though his face was still 
white. ''The beast was only a little innocent worm. I 
could not have believed you would behave so like a fine 
Jlady." 

**It was a viper," cried Grace. "Vipers have stung 
i>eople to death in this country! And he darted out just 
i>etween us, as if — as if — " 

8 
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She faltered and stopped^ but Hubert Walgrave kne\v 
very well what she would have said: ^'As it be came to 
part us." 

*' Take my arm. Miss Redmayne/' he said^ in his easiest 
way, *' and don't alarm yourself about vipers. I bold 
them very harmless^ unless they take the biped form. Do 
you feel equal to walking home at once? or would you like 
to rest a little?*' 

'* I am not at all tired. I am auite ready to go." 

And so they went arm-in-arm through the narrow path-^ 
ways^ brushing against the bearded barley and the feath- 
ery oats and tne last-ripening wheat, all silvered by tho 
summer moonbeams, and anon emerging upon some 
smooth stretch of meadow, whei^ the new-grown grass 
was sweet, and where a clump of ti*6es made an island of 
shadow here and there. They went home together, only 
a few yards in advance of the Brierwood party, and yet 
alone; and Grace forgot the viper. 



OHAPTEE VIIT. 

It was some time, however, before Mr. Walgrave forgot 
what he had heard in the wood about Qraco^B mother — 
that dark hint of heart disease. He took occasion to 
question Mrs. James next day upon the subject, and made 
'himself fully acquainted with the details of Mrs. Bichard 
Bedmayne's death, and what the doctor had said about 
Grace. He had made no examination, it appeared; no 
stethoscope had ever sounded tiie innocent young heart; 
but he had remarked to Mrs. James once confidentially 
that there was something about her niece's appearance he 
hardly liked, and that it would not surprise him if her 
constitution should develop the same tendency that had 
been fatal to her mother. This had been said while 
Richard Redmayne was in England, and his sister-in-law 
had not cared to alarm either him or her niece by any 
hint of what the doctor had said. 

** If it was heart disease, you see," said Mrs. James, 
** there'd be no cure for it; and if.it wasn't, it would have 
been cruel to upset poor Rick in the midst of his troubles, 
which was coming pretty fast upon him just then; so I 
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thought tbe wisest thing I could do was to bold my 
tongue.** • 1 ; 

" Quite right, Mrs. Redmayne. No doubt the doctor 
wanted a job. Tour medical men li^ave yer^ little to do 
in this pure atmosphere. A cbronio case, rich farmer's 
only child, and so on. Heart disease! No, I don't for a 
moment believe that 'your niece Grace has anything amiss 
with her hearU At her age fbeyery idea seems prepos- 
terous." 

" Well, it do, Mr. Walgry— -don't it? But her mother 
was only seyen-and- twenty when she died. They're not a 
long-lived family, any of theNorbitts; and Grace s mother 
was a Norbitt." 

Mr. Walgrave ^lersisted in making light of the matter. 
He would not permit himself to think that anything so 
bright and sweet as Grace Bedmayne was doomed to van- 
ish suddenly and untimely from this earth. He pooh- 
poohed the country surgeon's opinion, and very speedily 
contrived to get rid of any uneasiness which the subject 
might have caused him. 

An event occurred to divert his attention in some man- 
ner a few days after the picnic. He had more than half 
made up his mind to leave Bricrwood, and go abroad 
somewhere for the rest of the long vacation. He could 
not quite shut his eyes to the peril of remaining where he 
was. He had recovered his strength — was almost as well 
as ever he had been, in fact. In every way it would be 
best and wisest for him to go. 

He began to pack his portmanteau one night, took out 
, his *' Bradshaw," and made a profound study of the pon- 
' tinental routes. Why should he not spend his autumn 
abroad? There was Spain, for instance. He had an in* 
tense desire to see Spain, from the Escurial to the Alham* 
bra. Yet to-ni^ht, somehow, the yision of dark-eyed 
damsels and buTl-fights had scarcely any charm for his 
imagination. He flung the railway-guide into a distant 
corner with an impatient sigh. 

" Why should I run away from her when 1 love her so 
dearly?" he said to himself. '' Oan not a man live two 
lives— give his outward seeming and all the labor of his 
brain to the world, and keep his heart in some safe 
ahelter, hidden away from the crowd? Other men have 
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done it; why should not IP Is there a man U{)on eartb 
who would throw away such a treasure as that girl?" 

And th^n Mr. Walgrave fell into a profound medita- 
tion, and went to bed at last in the eray morning to spend 
three mortal hours tossing to and n*o^ tormented by the 
most perplexing thoughts that had ever wearied his brain. 
He was tryine to reconcile things that were irreconcilable*. 
His future lire had been planned long ago— judiciously^ 
he believed. Ho did not mean that anything should alter 
those plans. Whatever new element might arise must be 
made subservient tp those. He was not a man to turn 
aside from the path which lie had cut for himself — a^ 
high-road to fame and fortune — for any consideratioi^ 
whatever. He meant to renounce nothing. 

But — but if ho could hold fast by all he valued sa 
hiffhly, and yet win that other prize — that sweeter, nearer 
delight I Fame and fortune must come in the future — he- 
would do nothing to forfeit the certainty of those, fint 
whv should he not snatch this other joy in the present, 
and let that future, so far as it concerned Grace llod- 
mayne, take care of itself? If that croaking country 
surgeon's opinion wore indeed correct, and the poor chil^ 
were not destined to live long, so much the easier would 
it be to provide for the happiness and security ot her 
future. There was no sacrifice, short of that entire sacri- 
fice of his Qwn prospects, which he would not make for 
her. And so his thoughts rambled on, shaping first 
one scheme and then another, only to abandon them. 
And when he got up in the morning, he said to himself^ 
resolutely: 

'* I will *make it the business of my life to forget her. 
A man who takes such a step as that always wrecks him- 
self. Sooner or later his folly comes home to him. I havo 
gone through life without a single error of that kind. It 
wonld be madness to begin now." 

He went down-stairs, and sauntered out into the gar- 
den. It was still early. All the pleasant bustle of farm- 
house life was at its height in dairy and outhouses and 
kitchen. Grace, with a basket on her arm and a pair of 
scissora in her hand, was clipping and trimming the 
roses near the house, fair as Tennyson's famous garden^ 
er's daughter when first her lover saw her in the porch* 
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The vivid blush, lighting np the fair pale face, the sad- 
den look of pleased surprise — how sweet they werel 

*' And I am going to surrender all this," Mr. Walgravo 
thought, with a sharp pauj^. He had quite made up his 
mind to go away, by this time, but lie could not make up 
his mind to tell her his intention. Better to put off that 
until the very last moment^ and then with one desperate 
wrench tear himself away. 

They strolled around the garden, Grace clipping the 
roses as she went, not quite so neatly as she would have 
clipped them without that companionship. The hands 
fluttered a little among the leaves as they aid their work. 
He was talking to her; those unfathomable gray eyes were 
watchiiig her. He had never spoke of his love sinoe that 
day at Glevendon; had said scarcely a word that her uncle 
and aunt mi|[ht not have heard; but he had lost no oppor- 
tunitv of bemg with her; and she had been almost com- 

{»1etely happy. She did not forget what he had told her. 
le was engaged to marry anotln^r woman. He would 20 
away by and oy, and her life would be desolate; but she 
only looked forward to this desolation with a vague terror. 
She could not be unhappv while he was near her. 

They wasted about an hour in the garden. Grace had 
breakfasted half an hour ago, ear1j[ as it was. Mr. Wal- 
grave's breakfast was waiting for him in the cool airv par- 
lor. He went slowly back to the house at last, still with 
Grace by his side. Aunt Hannah was up to her eyes in 
dairy-work at this time of the day. There was no one to 
observe them. They were talking of the books Grace had 
been reading lately — books which opened a new world to 
her — and her brightness and intelligence delighted her 
lover. 

*' If all Miss Toulmin's pupils are anything like you, 
Grace, I shall certainlv make a point of sending my 
daughters to her some day,'' he said lightly. 

She looked at him for a moment, and then grew very 
pale. His daughtersi He was talking of a time when he 
should be married to that other woman — when she would 
have passed out of his life altogether. That careless 
speech of his had brought the fact sharply home to her. 
He was nothingr, never could be anything to her. 

" You will have forgotten my existence by the time your 
daughters are old enough to go to school,'^ she said. 
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" Forgotten you, Grace? Never! Pate rules our lives, 

but not our hearts. I shall never forget yon, Grace. I 

behaved very badly the other day, when I told you the im- 

. pression vou had made upon me. It was an offense against 

Sou — and some one else. But I think that you, at least, 
ave forgiven me." 

He spoke as lightly as he could, like a man of the 
world, but was far from feeling lightly. Grace was 
^ silent. That common-sense tone of apology cut her to 
the quick. She scarcely knew what she had hoped or 
dreamed within the last few days; but they had been so 
happy together that the image of her unknown rival, the 
woman he was destined to marry, had seemed very vague 
and unreal. 

" I have nothing to forgive," she said, coldly. " It is 
for — the— the other person to be angry." 

** The other person would be very angrj[, no doubt, if I 
were to make a full confession of my sins; but I don't 
moan to do so, believe me. The other person will go 
down to her grave in ignorance of the truth. But I want 
to be assured of your for&ivenoss, Grace. Just raise those 
^ sweet eyes of yours and say, 'I forgive you for having 
Joved me too well.' " 

Grace smiled — a bitter smile. 

** So well that you — that you will go away and marry 
some one else," she said, the practical phrase of the situa- 
tion coming home to her with that first pang of jealousy. 

'* My dearest girl," cried Mr. Walgrave, who had by no 
means desired the conversation to take this turn, ^* there 
are very few men in this world who can choose their own 
road in life. Mine was chosen for me long ago. I am 
not my own master. If I were—" 

** If you were," repeated Grace, with a sudden desperate 
courage' that was as much a surprise to herself as it was to 
him — "if you were would you marry a bankrupt farmer's 
daughter?'^ 

"If I were the master of Clevedon, Grace — if I had 
five thousand a year — yes. But I have my own way to 
make in the world, and I am weak enough to value suc- 
cess. I am engaged to marry a woman whose fortune 
will help me to win a position'and to maintain it. That 
is as much as to say that I am going to sell myself, isn't it?" 

" It sounds rather like that." 
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** Men do it every day; Grace— quite as often as wometa; 
and the thing answers fairlj enough in ten cases out of 
twenty. I dare say I sliall make a very tolerable average 
kind of husband. I shall not spend all my wife's money, 
and I shall go to dinner-parties with hen I think I can 
give her almost as much neart as she will give me/ and 
yet, Grace, I never loved but one woman upon this earth, 
and her name is Grace Bedmayne/' ' ^ 

The girl was silent. He was cruel, he was baseband 
vet it was still sweet to her to be told that he loved her. 
With all her heart and soul she believed him. 

" I never meant that our talk should take this turn." 
Hubert Walgrave went on, after a rather lengthened 
pause. ^'I meant only to bid you good-bye, ana to go 
away without one dangerous word.'' 

*' She looked up at him with sudden terror in her face. 

" You are going away!" she exclaimed. " Soon ?" 

" Very soon; to-day, in fact, if possible. AVhat should 
I do here? The wrench must come, Grace. The sopnor 
the better." 

She tried to answer him, but her lips only trembled, 
and then began to cry. All of the eloquence that ever 
poured from the lips of woman exalted by passion would 
not have touched him so keenly us that mute look, those 
childish tears. It was little more than a child's unreas- 
oning love that she gave him, perhaps, but it was so pure 
and perfect of its kind! 

They had turned away from the house, instinctively 
avoiding it as their conversation grew more tender, and 
were walking slowly toward the orchard, quite out of 
human ken. Mr. Walgrave drew his arm around tlio 
girl's waist, comforting her — drew her close to him, until 
that graceful head sunk on his shoulder. Never had so 
fair a head rested there before. He bent down and 
kissed the pure young brow. 

This was the manner in which he began to forget her. 

" My dearest, my sweetest!" he said, pleadingly, **your 
tears gp to my heart of hearts. I am so anxious to' do 
what 18 wise, what is right. Upon my soul, Grace, I 
believe that I could bring myself to forego all questions 
of worldly advantage" — he did fancy for the moment 
that this was so — " if — if my honor were not involved in 
this marriage which I speak of. But it is, darling; it is ' 
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quite too late for me to recede ^rom my engagement. I 
should be the vilest of defaulters if I did. Let us be 
reasonable, then, my sweet one. I wish to do what' is 
best for you, for both of us. Don't you think that it 
. would be wisest for me to go awayf* 

^* I don't know whether it would bo wise or foolish/' 
she sobbed, with her head still upon his shoulder; '' but 
I think my heart will break if yon go." 

He drew her a little closer to him. Great Hearens, 
why had he not five thousand a year, and the right to 
marry this village maiden? It seemed to him a very hard 
thing that he was notable to win this way-side flower, and 
yet keep all the other advantnges he valued so highly. 

** fiut remember, dearest," he said, trying his utter- 
most to be worldly and practical, '^ it is at best only a 
question of a week or so, more or less. It is very sweet 
to me to be with you. I doubt if I ever felt what real 
happiness was before I knew you; but I can not linger in 
this happy valley forever. The time of parting musi 
come at last, and will seem the harder for every hour we 
spend together. Would it not be wiser to part at once? 
Say yes, Orace, for both our sakes?" 

" I can't. I can't be glad for yon to go away. If you 
are really happy here, why should yon be so anxious to 
go? I know that I can never be any more to vou than I 
am now — that you must go away at last — to that^other 
person — " 

** And yet you would rather have me stay?" 

"Yes, yesr 

''Very well, then, I stay; but it is at your request, re- 
member, Orace; and when the time does come for onr 
parting, you will be reasonable. We will bury our love 
in a deep, deep grave, and you will forget that you ever 
knew me." 

" We will bury our love," the girl answered softly. 

After this Mr. Walgrave went slowly in to braakfast, 
with very little appetite, and a vague sense of having 
made a fool of himself, after all. All those tossings to 
and fro — those schemes made and unmade — that final re- 
solve on the side of prudence — had come to nothing. He 
was going to remain. 

'' Heaven help any man of five-and-thirty who has the 
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]]] luck to win the heart of a girl of nineteen!" h^ eaid to 
himself. ** Sweet Grace Redmayne, what a child nhe is!" 

Grace went into the parlor with her basket only qnnrter 
lull of withered roses — there were plenty of faded flowers 
left to perish on the trees. The door of the passage that 
led to the kitchen was open, and she oould hear a confu- 
sion of tongues, and her aunt's voice protesting about the 
awkwardness of something. 

"It couldn't have fefi out awkwarder," cried Mrs. 
James — " a good two mouths before we'd any right to ex- 
pect it; and all my arrangements made, even down to the 
weekly washing. I'm sure I'd thought of everything, and 
planned everything, and nothing could have been 
straighter than it all would have been, if the baby had 
come to its time." 

Grace listened wonderingly, but had no occasion to won- 
der long. Mrs. James bounced into the parlor. " What 
do you tliink, Grace? Priscilla Sprouters baby was born 
last night'* 

Priscilla was the married daughter, united to a pros- 
perous young grocer in the small town of Ohickfleld, Sus-* 
8cx, about forty miles from Brierwood. This unarithmet* 
ical infant, which had arrived before it was due, was Mrs. 
James Kodmayne's second grandchild; and Mrs. James 
had solemnly pledged herself to pay a fortnight's visit to 
Ghickfleld whenever the event should take place, in order 
to attend to the general welfare of her daughter's person 
and household. The usual nurse would be engaged, of 
course; but Mrs. James was a power paramount over that 
hireling. 

The interesting event, however, was to have occurred 
in October, and all Mrs. James's arrauRements were made 
accordingly: a reliable matron engaged to take the heloi 
at Brierwood during her absence; a fortnight's suspension 
of those more solemn duties of brewing and preserving, 
which could not be performed without being duly provided 
for; and behold, here was a special messenger, mounted 
on a sturdy unkempt pony in the butcher interest, come 
with a letter announcing the untimely advent of 9. flue 
boy. 

"Fine, indeed!" cried Aunt Hannah, contemptuously. 
** And please will I come at once; for father— that's Will- 
iam Sprouter— is so uneasy?" 
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'^I suppose you must go, annt/' said Grace, dnbionsly. 

** You suppose I must, do youP. And a sieve and a half 
of Orleans plums in the back kitchen. Who do yon sup- 
1)080 is to look after them?" 

'* Oouldn't Mrs. Bush make the jam, aunt, if you must 

gor 

** Of course Mrs. Bush could. Every one that can put 
a saucepan on the fire will tell you they can make jam; 
and nice slop it will be — a couple of inches deep in blue 
mold before it's been made a month. No, Grace, I am 
not the woman to ti*eat your father's property like that. 
I shall make the jam, if I drop; and I suppose I must start 
off to Chickfield as soon as it^s made. And I should like 
to know who's to see after Mr. Walgry's dinners when I'm 
gone." 

''Oonldn't I manage that. Aunt Hannah? I don't 
think Mr. Walgrave is very particular about his dinners." 

** Not particular — no, of course not; as long as every- 
thing is done to a turn, a man seems easy enough to 
please; but just try him with a shoulder of lamb half raw, 
or a slice of salmon boiled to a mash, and then see what 
he'll say. However, I must go to Priscilla for a few days, 
at any rate, and things must take their chance here. I ve 
sent Jack across to tell Mrs. Bush she must come directly; 
and I do hope, Grace, you'll show a little steadiness for 
once in a way, and see that your father's |[oods ain't 
wasted. If Mr. Walgrave wasn't a very quiet kind of 
gentleman, I shouldn't care about leaving you; but he isn't 
like the common run of single men — there's no nonsense 
about him." 

Grace blushed fiery red, and had to turn suddenly to 
the window to hide her face. Mrs. James was too busy 
to perceive her confusion, skirmishing about the room, 
peering into a ereat roomy score-cupboard in a corner by 
the fire-place, filling the tea-caddy and the sugar-canister, 
calculating bow much colonial produce ought to be con- 
sumed during her absence. 

** You'll gi?e Mrs. Bush a quarter of a pound of tea 
and half a pound of suear for the week, remember, Grace 
— not a grain more. And don't be letting them have 
butcher's meat in the kitchen more than twice a week. If 
they can't eat good wholesome bacon, they must go with- 
out. Sarah knows the kind of dinners to get for Mr. 
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Wulgry^ and Mrs. Bush is to cook for him. Bnt be sure 
yon see to everytljing with your own eyes, and give your 
orders to the butcher with your own lips. The broad 
beans are to be eaten, mind, without any fuss about likes 
or dislikes; your uncle didn't sow them for the cows. 
And don't be giving all the damsons to Jack and Charley 
in puddings. I shall want to make damson cheese when 
I come back; and if they want to make themselves ill in 
their insides, there's plenty of windfalls that's ^ood enough 
for thaL And I should like to see those linen pillow- 
cases darned neatly when I come home. Mrs. Toulmin 
had a deal better have learned you to mend house- 
linen than to parl$y-vou8 Fran^ais. I'm sure anything 
I give you to darn liangs about till I'm sick of the sight of 
it.^' 

" I'll do the best I can, aunt,*' said Grace, meekly. 
'* Shall you be away long, do vou think?" 

'*How can I tell, child? If Priscilla and the baby go 
on well, I sha'n't stop more than a week at the outside. 
But she's a delicate young woman, and there's no know- 
ing what turn things may take. I sha'n't stop longer than 
I can help, you may take my word for that. And now 
I'm going into the best parlor to tell Mr. Walgry." 

Grace sat down by the open window, fluttered strangely 
by this small domestic business. Her aunt would be away 
— the scrutiny of those sharp eyes removed from her; a 
week of almost perfect freedom before her — she could not 
help thinking that in her aunt's absence she would see 
more of the man she loved. She knew that he had been 
obliged to diplomatize a good deal in order to spend half 
an hour with her, now and then, without creating sus- 
picion. It would be different now. For one happy week 
they might meet without restraint. And then — and then 
the end of all things would come, iind they must part. 
That bitter parting must come sooner or fater; he had 
told her so in sober seriousness. She tried very hard to 
realize the fact, but could not. Site was too much a 
child; and a week seemed almost an eternity of happiness. 

*• Will he bo glad?" she said so herself. " Oh, I won- 
der if he will begladi" If she could have looked into 
her lover's heart after he had heard Mrs. Redmayne's an- 
nouncement, she would have discovered that he was not 
glad. 
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''I wish I had ^one away this morning without any 
leaye-taking/' be said to himself; ** to go now^ when she 
has asked me to stay, wonid seem sheer brutality. And 
to stay, now that the dragon is going awuy, and we can 
be together all day long, is only heaping up misery for 
the future. 1 did not belieye myself capable of being 
made unhappy by any woman; but it wilt be a hard strug- 
gle to forget this farmer's daughter. I wish I had never 
seen her. I wish I had never taken it into my head to 
come here. Pshaw! am I the kind of man to make a 
trouble out of any such sentimental absurdity as this? 
Why shouldn't 1 enjoy a week's innocent flirtation with a 
pretty girl, and then go back to my own world and forget 

And, with this laudable intention, Mr. Walgrave strolled 
out into the garden asain, in tlie hope of meeting Grace. 

He was disappointed, however, this time. Mrs. James 
was up to her eyes in preserving, and kept Grace in the 
kitchen with her, listening to solemn counsel upon all the 
details of domestic management. It was rather a bard 
thing to have to stop in the hot kitchen all through that 
lovely summer day, wiping out jam-pots, cutting and 
writing labels, and making herself useful in such small 
ways; out Grace bore the infliction very meekly. To* 
morrow there would be perfect liberty. 

Mr. Walgrave prowled round the garden two or three 
times, then stretched himself at full length in the orchard 
and slumbered for a little in the drowsy August noontide 
— a slumber in which his dreams were not pleasant — awoke 
unrefreshed, went back to the house and roconnoiterod, 
cauffht a fflimps of Grace in the kitchen through a lat- 
ticed window naif buried in ivy, lost his temper, and took 
up his fishing-rod and wandered out in search of an elderly 
and experienced pike he had been waging war with for 
the last six weeks— a wary brute, who thought no more 
of swallowing a hook than if it had been a sugar-plum, 
and had acouired, by long usage, a depraved appetite for 
flshing-tackie. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was late in the afternoon when Hubert Walgrave 
came back to the farm, and there was a holy calm in the 
atmosphere of the old house which told him somehow 
that Mrs. Kedmayne had departed. Your household 
Martha is the most estimable of women, but is apt to make 
a good deal of superfluous clatter in her trouble about 
many things. There was an air of perfect peaoefnlness 
in the house to-day, which was new and welcome to the 
lodger. His dinner was served without the usual bustle 
— not quite so well cooked, perhaps, as when Mrs. Jamee's 
own hand basted the joint, or made the gravies and season- 
ing; but ho was not a man to whom a well-cooked dinner 
is the supreme good of life. He liked the repose and 
tran(]^nillity which Mrs. James had left behind her, liked 
to think that when he strolled into the garden presently 
he would find Oriice free to eive him her society. 

He found her sitting at ner work — those inexorable 
pillow-cases — quite alone under the cedar. James Bed- 
may ne was by no means a man of dissipated habits; but 
liberty is very sweet to those who taste it rarely, and he 
had snatohed the opportunity of walking over to Kings- 
bury to discuss the ruling topics of the day with the small 
Soliticians of the place in the comfortable parlor of the 
[oon and Seven Stars. Harvest was near, and every 
man had a good deal to say about his crops. The burrs 
were beginning to show on the bine. What with politics 
and agriculture, Mr. Bedmayne was in for a long evening. 
As to Jack and Oharley, they never stayed anywhere ex- 
cept for meals. Their normal state was locomotion. 

So Grace sat quite alone under the cedar, and all that 
evening the lovers roanied in the garden and loitered in 
the orchard, and there was no one to interfere with ' their 
happiness. halcyon time! summer-tide of joy, shad- 
owed by no thought of to-morrow I Grace abandoned 
herself to her happiness as simnly as a child at the begin- 
ning of a holiday. He was with her — lie had granted her 
iraver and staged. Never had she dreamed that life could 
old so much joy. And yet it was only the old story; 
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pAMiODate protestafcions of unchanging affection — a Ioto 
which was Tasfe enough for anything except eelf-sacrifice 
— a strange roixtnre of sentiment and woridlj wisdom — a 
good deal of melancholy philosophizing after the modern 
school — and the perpetaal refrain, ^'I love yon, Grace, 
but it is not to be.*' 

One sweet summer day followed another, and their lib- 
erty was undisturbed. Uncle James made the best nso 
^ T>f his freedom, contrived to haye business at Tnnbridgo 
one day and at Kinfi;sbury the next, and had what tliu 
Yankees call '^ a good time.'' Grace went out fishing 
with her loTor — went wandering along the winding bunk 
of a delicious streamlet that twistod here and there 
through that not too well watered country, and saw him 
do battle with the ancient pike, or capture an occasional 
barbel or half a dozen roach. A great deal of walking 
and talking went to a very little angling in these rambles. 
He cut her name upon the silver bark of an old beech, 
like any rustic Oorydon. He could not help wondering 
what Angusta Valiory would have thought if she could 
have seen him engaged in that sentimental labor, witii 
Grace watching him, enraptured. 

Well, it was a sweet life, if it could have lasted. He 
thought of his own world with a dreair sigh. 

''And yet by the end of a month I should be tired to 
death, I dare say," he said to himself. *' How much bet- 
ter to break with my darling while our love retains all its 
freshness — to have each a sweet poetic memory to carry 
down to our graves! How innch better not to have worn 
our emotions threadbarel I shall marry Augusta, and Grace 
will marry one of her cousins; and in the secret drawer of 
our desks we shall each keep a withered flower, or a lock 
of hair — 'only a woman's liair' — in remembrance of a 
buried love." 

This was very comfortable philosophy, and for the man 
of the world, who meant to make a name and a fortune, 
and live the life which seemed to him altogether best 
-^worth living, highly satisfactory — not quite so consola- 
tory, perhaps, for the girl who had given him all her 
heart, and was to be left oehind to vegetate with a farmer. 

The days slipped away. The week was very near its 
end. Aunt Hannah wrote to inform her family that 
Priscilla Sprouter was going on admirably, and the baby 
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in perfect health: aud that, with the blessing of Provi- 
<]ence, she, Mrs. James^ would be home early on Monday 
morning — in time for the wash. 

This was a signal for Hubert Walgraye's departure. He 
did not care to encounter the scrutinizing saze of the 
matron in his altered relations with Grace. The rustic 
idyl had lasted long enough. It was best that it should 
come to a sudden close. And yet— aud yet— this man of 
the world counted the hours that were left to him before 
that black Monday, and looked forward with a foolish de- 
light to the quiet of the long Sabbath — the church-bells 
ringing hymn tunes across the golden corn-fields — the 
drowsy blissfulness of the old-fashioned garden/ whose 
flaunting hollyhocks proclaimed that autumn was at hand. 

Orace woke with a strange tremulous feeling of mingled 
joy and sorrow on that Sunday morninc;. Another long 
day — with him I It was tlie last; but while it still lay be- 
fore her it seemed such a sum of happiness. At twilight 
it would be different; but with the morning sun still 
shining she could not think of the evening The garden 
was stul brie^ht and dewy when Hubert Walgrave came 
in quest of her, and she brighter and fresher than the 
morning itself. They walked together until breakfast- 
time — went to church together afterward — were together, 
more or less, all day long. There was no one to interrupt 
their perpetual tite-h-Ute even upon this day of rest; Mr. 
fiedmayne improving the shining hours by refreshing 
slumber, sleeping off the effects of his unwonted dissipa- 
tions at Kingsbury, that he might meet his wife with a 
serene front on the morrow; the two young men loafing 
about anywhere and everywhere— -sitting on gates for the 
greater part of the day, conversing with stray plowmen, 
or descending to the intellectual level of a passing cow- 
boy. 

Halcyon SabbathI happy summer-time among the 
flaunting hollyhocks and fading rosesi It was meet this 
should be the end. In all Grace Redmavne's yonng life 
this one bright week made up the sum of perfect happi- 
ness. In the fashionable world there are experienced 
beauties who count their happy seasons — summers that 
Bre one perpetual festival — who look back regretfully to 
the golden years in their calendar; but Grace's season was 
bounded by the span of seven days. She had her brief 
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day of delight and brightness^ like a flower or a butterfly, 
and that was all. 

Toward evening Hnbert Walgrave saw her face change. 
She grew very pale; her hands trembled us they touched 
the flowers; ana when, in the course of their purposelesa 
sauntering to and fro, one little hand rested on his arm, 
he found that it was icy cold. 

'' My darling, is there anything the matterF" he asked, 
tenderly. 

'' Nothing, except that yon are going away to-morrow. 
Yon do not expect me to be very happy to*night, do you?*' 

/' But) my sweetest, you have known from the first that 
it must be so. We agreed to make your aunt's return the 
signal for our leave-taking. This parting has been before 
us from the beginning.'' 

'^ Tes, it has been before us, but I did not know it 
would be so bitter," she said, and then burst into tears. 

It was hard for him to bear, but a man who means to 
|;et on in the world must endure a good deal of hardship 
in the way of outraged feeling. He would haye given a 

{;reat deaf in that moment to be able to clasp her to his 
leart and claim her for his fair young wife — a great deal,, 
but not anite all. If he had been an unsuccessful man, 
with nothing to sacrifice, it would have been easy to for-^ 
get any differences of social position, slight at the best, 
and to cast in his fate with the woman he loved. But he 
was very far from being an unsuccessful man, and his 
stand-point was a critical one. He owed much to one 
strong hand that had helped him to mount several rung9 
of the ladder, and could help him higher. To marry this 
girl would be to forfeit the best friend he had; in- plain 
words, would be simply ruin. A judge may marry his 
cook; but a rising young barrister, dependent on the 
breath of attorneys, has an important card to play in his 
marriage, and may make or mar himself thereby. Hubert 
Walgrave did not mean to imperil his chance. He had 
begun his career when a young man fresh from college 
with the determination to make a name for himself. 
There were circumstances in his life that made this do- 
sire keener in him than it is in most men. Nor had lie 
ever swerved by a hair's-breadth from that intention. 
This luckless passion for a farmer's daughter was bis first 
folly. 
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He comforted her as best he might, dried her tears,^ 
beguiled her into smiling at him, a very faint, wan smile/ 

'* Shall I ever see you again after to-morrow morning, 
I wonder?" she said, piteouslv. And then she quoted 
'' Bomeo and Juliet," which they had read together in 
the garden, 

" ' O Heaven 1 I have an lll-divlniDg soul: 

Methinks I see thee, now I'm parting from thee, 
As one dead in the boltom of a tomb.' " 

** My dearest, we shall meet a^ain. I shall come to see ' 
you one day, when you are married, perhaps." 

'' Oh, no, no, nor she cried, shaking her head. 

•* Oh, yes, yes, yes, Graceyl This has been only n sweet 
poetic dream, this love of yours and mine. We are each 
to go our way in the world and live our lives. You re- 
member what your beloved Longfellow says: 

*' ' Life is real, life is earnest/ 

And my sweet Grace will be an honored wife and the 
happy mother of children. That is what a woman's 
life was meant for, after all, Grace — to watch beside a 
cradle. I shall como to see you, and find you the fair 
central figure of a happy home. Your father will' have 
I'eturnedoy that time."' 

The pale face whitened in the moonlight. 

*' My father!" the girl re])eated, with somethins like a 
shudder. ''You have almost made me forget my nither." 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « « . * 

The morning came; rosv-fingered Aurora in her opal 
car, and Mrs. James Reamayne in a chaise-cart. She' 
atrived at Brierwood about brenkfast-time — a metropoli- 
tan breakfast-time, that is to say, having risen at a meter- 
naturally early hour in order to do forty miles ana be at 
home in time for the washing. All the poetry of the cool 
shadowy old homestead seemed to vanish at the sight of 
her. There are people at whose coming nil mystic crent* 
nres disperse; people who carry with them everywhere 
a delightful atmosphere of commonplace; whose conver- 
sation 'is as interesting as a rnle-of-three sum; whose 
countenances are as expressive of tender emotion as tlie 
back of a ledger. Mrs. James was (5ne of these. 

JShe gave her niece a mechanical kiss, with her eyes 
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exploring the corners of the room all the while to see if 
the solemn rite of cleaning had been duly performed in 
her absence; and finding nothing here to complain of, 
turned her scrutinizing gaze upon the girl's face, and pro- 
nounced immediately that she was looking '* bilious." 

** You've been lolling about in-doora all day, I dare 
say/' she remarked, '' instead of taking a healthy walk 
every morning." 

'^No, inde^. Aunt Hannah," protested Grace, blush- 
ing; **rve been out a good deal — for long walks." 

**0h, you have, have you?" said her aunt; '*and pray 
are these pillow-cases mended yet?" 

"I've — almost — finished them." 

" Almost! You've never done more than almost finish 
any work I ever gave you to do. But that comes of send- 
ing girls to stuck-up boarding-schools. I've no common 
patience with such trumpery/' 

''Is the baby a very nice one. Aunt Hannah?" Grace 
inquired, meekly, in the hope of giving a pleasant turn 
to the conversation. 

'/ He's ffot the red-gum," Mrs. James answered, sharply; 
*' I don't believe I ever saw a child so speckled." 

''But he'll come right, I suppose, aunt?" 

" Oh, he'll come right soon enough, I dare say; but as 
for your monthly nurses, of all the lazy lumber I ever had 
to do with, they re about the worst. If children could 
only be brought up to the month by machinery, so as to 

fet rid of thefn, it would be a blessing to families. How's 
Ir. Walgry?" 

" He's very well. Aunt Hannah. Uncle James told you 
in his letter that he was going away, didn't he?" 

^' Well, yes, he said something about it; but it was as 
much as I could do to make top or tail of it. Your un- 
cle's a poor scribe. When is he going?" 

" To-day," faltered Grace, dragging one of the ill-fated 
pillow-cases out of her work-basket and studyinga darn. 

"To-day! That's uncommonly sudden, nowever, 
he's a good paymaster, and free to ^o when he likes. If 
one must take a lodger, one could nt have one that would 

five less trouble. And we've made a fair profit out of him. 
shall put from ten to fifteen pound in the savings-bunk 
for vour father out of what he's paid me." 
Mrs. James took off her bonnet, washed her face at a 
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sink in tiie back-kitchen with the strongedt yellow soap, 
and a most profound indifference to the effect of such 
ablutions on ner complexion, put on a clean cap, and then 
went to pay her respects to the departing lodger. His 
portmanteau and carpet-bag had been brought down into 
the old-fashioned low-ceilinged lobby, which served as a " 
hall; the Kingsbury fly was at the door. Grace stood at 
the parlor-window, pale as a ghost, watching. Would ho 
seek her out to say good-bye? or would he leave her with- 
out a word? The eyes of the world were on him now — 
would he play his cruel part coldly, and without heed of 
heran&;nish? 

She neard his voice in the lobby, talking common-place 
to her aunt, and listened as if every word had been in- 
spiration. 

*' So sorry to leave you, Mrs. Eedmayhe," he said, in 
his slow, languid way. ' ''I did not believe I could have 
enjoyed country life so much. - 1 have to thank you a thou- 
sand times for all your attentions; nothing but an actual 
necessity to perform other engagements would induce qio 
to leave you. I hope to be allowed to come again some 
day.'* 

" .We shall be pleased to see you any when, Mr. Walgry," 
replied Mrs. James, in her blandest tones. '' I'm sure 
there never was a gentleman gave less trouble." 

Mr. Walgrave smiled faintly. One poor little innocent 
heart had been sorely troubled by his coming. He wa^ a 
man of the world, but not quite iron; and he had a guilty 
feeling that his presence in that house had wrought evil. 

The fly was at the door, his portmanteau and book-box 
bestowed upon the roof, and he had only a given time for 
the drive to Tunbridge junction; yet he lingered, looking 
round him doubtfully. 

'* I think I ought to say good-bye to your niece, Mrs. 
Redmayne," he ooserved at last. 

*' You're very polite, I'm sure, sir; and I daresay Grace 
might take it unkind if you went away without wishing 
her good-morning. She's been brought up at boarding- 
school, and is full of fancies. Bless my soul, where is the 
girl? Qracel" 

The parlor door opened quickly at that shrill cry, and 
Grace appeared on tne threshold, pale to the lips, scarcely 
able to stand. Happily for her, Mrs. James's attention 
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waa distracted at that moment by her son-and-heir, who 
had just contriyed to smash a pane in the half-gluss door 
with one end of tlie traveler's nshing-rod. 

For a long time Grace Iledmayne's image, as she looked 
at that moment, haunted Hubert Walgrave. The jmle 
plaintive look, the despairing eyes, with a kind of wild- 
ness in them. Her image in many shapes was destined to 
haunt him all his life, but he never forgot that one look, 
that mute unconscious appeal. 

He went to her as she stood by the door, and took her 
hand. 

'' I could not go awaiy without wishing you good-bye, 
Orace,'' he said. '* I have been telliug your aunt how 
happy I have been here, and that I mean to come again — 
Home dayl" 

He waited, half expecting her to speak, but she said 
nothing. The pale lips quivered slightly, and that was 
«11. 

" Oood-bye,'* he repeated; and then in a lower voice, 
*'ffOod-bye, and God bless you, my darling!" 

lie turned quickly away, shook hands with Mra. Red- 
mayne, and then with the elder of the lads, on whom he 
bestowed a couple of sovereigns for fishing-tackle; the 
house-servant had been already feed, and was smiliiig the 
smile of gratitude from the background. In another 
minute the driver smacked his whip, the wheels grated ou 
the gravel, and Hubert Walgrave was gone. 

'^ It makes us a full hour late for beginning the wash," 
said Aunt Hannah; '^ but everything is in soak, and we've 
got a good drying day, that's one blessing." 

Grace dragged hei*self up to her room, somehow, grop- 
ing blindly up the familiar old staircase, with a mist of 
bitter unshed tears before her eyes. Oh, weary limbs! 
Oh, heavy, heavy heart! Was there never again to be 
any joy for her upon this earth? 



CHAPTER X. 

The ten a. h. express whisked Mr. Walgrave up to 
town in something less than an hour. The rair Kentish 
landscape shot past the carriage window, little by little 
losing its charm of rural seclusion, growing anburban. 
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^dotted thickly and nior^ thickly with tIIIos, here newly 
whitened Btucco of the rnstio Italian style, there fresh red 
1)rick of severely Gothic design; for oaks came laurels, for 
mighty beeches of half a dozen centuries' growth monkey 
trees p1ante<l the day before yesterday; every house had 
its glittering conseryatory, trim lawn, and geometrical 
^ flower-bedsy all ablaze with Tom Thumb geraniums and 
calceolaria; everywhere the same aspect oi commonplace 
British prosperity. Then the bright, well-ordered suourb 
melted into the crowded southern fringe of the ^reat 
town. The air became flavored with soap-boiling tallow, 
new boots — on the right hand a far-off odor of cordage 
and tar from Deptford: on the left the dismal swamps of 
Bermondsey. Tiien a clan^ and a clatter, a shrieking 
and pufiBng, and jerking ana snorting; a stoppage or two 
— apparently purposeless — and lol Mr. Walgrave was at 
the London Bridge station : and it seemed to him as if 
Grace Bedmayne, and the life that he had been living for 
the last few weeks, conld scarcely belong to such a world 
as this. It was a dreary awakening from a delicious 
dream. 

He called a cab— a four-wheeler — since he had the re- 
sponsibility of his Inegage, and no one but himself to 
take chaise of it, and drove through the grimy, miry 
streets. Even at this deadest period of the year the city 
was noisy with traffic, and full of life and motion; but 
oh, what a dismal kind of life after the yellowing corn- 
fields studded with gaudy field fiowers, and the rapturous 
music of the lark, invisible in the empyrean! 

"Oh, to be a country squire with twenty thousand a 
year," he thought, "and to live my own life, to marry 
Grace Redmayne, and to dawdle away my harmless dinrs 
riding round my estate; to superintend the felling oi a 
tree or the levelling of a hedge; to lie stretched on the 
grass at sunset with my head on my wife's lap, my cigar- 
case and a bottle of claret on the rustic table beside me; 
to have the renown that goes with a good old name and 
a handsome income; and to have nothing to wrestle for, 
no prize to pluck from the slow-growing tree that bears 
the sour fruit of worldly success — sour to the man that 
fails to reach it, ashes to the lips of him who wins it too 
late! And yet we strive— and yet we persevere— and yet 
we sacrifice all for the hope of that." 
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The cab took him to one of the gates of the Temple, 
and deposited him finally in King's Bench Walk. Here 
he had his chambers, a handsome suite upon the firat 
floor, where he chose to live in defiance of fashion. IIo 
fully knew the value of externals, and that well-made 
chaira and tables are, in a manner, the outward expres- 
sion of a man's mental worth. There was no bric-d'Orac; 
nor were the doors shadowed by those ruby velvet ^or- 
tiires which seem to prevail more in light literature than 
in the houses of every-dav life. The rooms were largo 
and lofty, and had all the cnarm of fine old mantel- pieces, 
deep window-seats, and well-preserved paneling. The 
furniture was solid and in good order — a little old-fash- 
ioned, and therefore in harmony with the rooms. There 
were books on every side, but no luxury of binding — such 
books as a gentleman and a lawyer should possess — in sober, 
decent garb, and armnged with an extreme nicety in fine 
old mahogany book-cases of that Georgian period whereof 
, the furniture seems always to bear on its front a palpable 
protest against any pretensions to beauty. There woro 
two or three comfortable easy-chairs, upholstered in rus* 
set morocco; a writing-table with innumerable drawers 
and pigeon-holes; a pair of handsome bronze moderator 
lamps; and over the high mantel-piece in the principal 
room Qixe picture, the only pictui'e in Hubert Walgravc's 
chambers. 

It was a portrait, the portrait of a woman, with a faco 
of almost perfect loveliness — arch, piquant, bewitching, 
with hazel eyes that had the light of happy laughter in 
their brijjhtness. The costume, which the painter had 
made a little fanciful in its character, was obviously old- 
fashioned — between thirty and forty years old at the least. 
As a work of art the picture was a gem, a portrait which 
Beynolds or Romney — ^' the man in Cavendish Square'^ 
— might have been proud of. 

A quiet-looking, middle-a^ed man-servant received Mr. 
Walgrave, and busied himself with the carrying in of the 
luggage. He was half-butler, half-valet; slept in a closet 
off the small kitchen which lurked at the back of those 
handsome rooms, and with the aid of a laundress, who 
might often be heard scrubbinc; and sweeping in the early 
morning, but was rardy beheld by human eye except his 
own, conducted Mr. Walgrave's household. He wasalto- 
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getber a model servaut, the resulc of a good mauy ej^ri' 
tnents in the domestic line, was effioient lu the duties o^ 
a valety aud could broil a chop and boil a potato to per - 
fectioD, and conduced in no small measure to Huoert 
Walgrave's comfort. His name was Guppage — Christian 
name Abraham — not by reason of any Jewish element in 
))is race, but on account of the Biblical tendencies of his 
mother, to whom he still proudly alluded, on familiar 
occasions, as an unequaled clear-starcher and a stanch 
Bible Christian, 

*^ Any letters, CuppageP' Mr. Walgrave inquired, fling- 
ing himself into his favorite arm-chair, and looking round 
the room listlessly. / 

It was a very pleasant room, looking westward, and 
commanding a fine view of that one feature which London 
has most reason to boast of — the river. It was a comfort- 
able room, stamped with the individuality of the man to 
whom it belonged, and Mr. Walgrave was' fond of it. His 
books, his papers, his pipes, all the things that made life~ 
Agreeable to him» were here. lb this room he had worked 
for the last seven yeara, ever since he had begun to earn 
money by his profession; and the book-shelves bad been 
fillinc gradually all that time, every volume added by his 
own hands, picked up by himself, and in accordance with 
his own especial tastes. 

He began to be reconciled to the change from that shady 
old bouse in Kent, with the perfume of a thousand flowers 
blowing in at every window. London was dull and empty 
and dingy, but he had the things he cared for — books and 
perfect ease. 

*^ I think I was made to be an old bachelor,'' he thought. 
^'I should hardly care to leave these rooms to inhabit a 
palace, unless it was with Grace Bedmayne. Strange that 
a farmer's daughter, educated at a provincial boarding- 
school, should exercise more influence over me than any 
woman I ever met — should seem to me cleverer and brighter 
than the brightest I ever encountered in society. I don't 
think I am so weak a fool as to be won by beauty alone, 
though I would be the last to underrate that charm. I 
don't think I should have been so fond of that girl if she 
were not something more than beautiful." 

"I should have oeen so fond." Mr. Walgrave put his 
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passion in a past tense, tried to consider it altogether a 
thing of the past; and then began to walk slowly up and 
down his room, now and then pausing by one of the three 
windows to look absently out at the sanfit river, with its 
fleet of black panting steamers and slow coal barges, with 
here and there a dingy sail flapping in the faint summer 
wind, thinking of Grace Bedmayne. 

What was she doin^ just at this moment? he wondered. 
Wandering listlessly in the garden, quite alone and very 
sorrowful. 

^'I shall never forget that white despairing face of 
hers/' he said to himself. '^The thought of it gives me 
an actual pain at my heart. If— if I were a weak man, 
I should take my carpet-bag and go back by the after- 
noon train; I can fancy how the swOet face would light 
up at sight of me. But I should be something worse 
than a fool if I did that. The wrench is over. Thank 
Heaven, I acted honoi*ably: told her the truth from the 
first. And now I have only to make it my business to 
forget her.'' 

There were letters for him. Guppage had arranged 
them symmetrically in a neat group upon the writing- 
table at the ri^ht hand of the moi'occo-covered slope on 
which Mr. Walgrave was wont to write. He ceased from 
his promenade presently, and directed his attention to 
these, as some sort of distraction from meditations which 
he felt were perilous. They were not likely to be partic- 
ulbrly interesting — his letters had been forwarded to him 
daily at Brierwood — but they would serve to occupy his 
mind for an hour or so. 

There was one, bearing the Kensington postmark, in 
a hand which surprised him. A large thick envelope, 
sealed with a monogram in gold and color, and directed 
in a bold firm hand, square and uniform in style, which 
might be masculine or feminine. 

It was verv familiar to Hubert Walgrave. Ho gave a 
little start of surprise — not altogether pleased surprise — 
on seeing this letter, and tore open the envelope hurriedly, 
to the utter destruction of the emblazoned monogram, m 
which the initials A. H. V. went in and out of each other 
in the highest style of florid Gothic. 

The letter was not a long one. 
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" Acropolis Squarb, Augtut 10. 

•* Mt dbab Hubert,— You will, no doubt, be surprised to re- 
ceive my letter from the Above address. Papa grew suddenly tired 
of Ems, and elected to spend the rest of the autumn in England. So 
here we are for a day or two, deliberating whether we shall f[0 to 
some quiet watering-place or pay off some of our arrears with 
friends. Papa lent the Ryde villa to Mrs. Filmer before we went 
awnv, and of course we can't turn her out. The Stapletons want us 
at l^ayley, and the Beresfords have asked us for ever so many years 
to Abblecopp Abbey, a fine old place in the depths of Wales. But 
1 dnre say the question will resolve itself into our going to East- 
bourne or Boguor. 

" I hope you are getting quite strong and well. If there were any 
clinnce of your l>eing in town for a Few hours — I suppose you do 
come sopietimes on business — between this and next Tiiursday, we 
should be very glad to see you, but I do not wish to interfere with 
your doctor's in junctions about rest and quiet. Ems was dull d 
faire frimir. Half a dozen eccentric toilets^ as many ladies who 
were talked about, a Russian prince, and all the rest the dreariest 
of the invalid species— so even Kensington Gardens in August are 
agreeable by way of a change. 

•* Always sincerely yours, 

" Augusta Barcross Vallory." 

Mr. Wnlfi^raye twisted the letter round in his fingers 
thoughtfully, with rather a ffrim smile upon his fnce. 

** Uool/' he said to himself. *' A gentleman-like epis- 
tle. None of the Eloisa or Suppho to Phaon business, at 
iiny rntc. I wonder what kind of a letter Graoe Bed- 
mavne wonld write me if we were plighted lovers^ and 
had not seen each other or seven or eight weeks? What 
n gushing stream of tenderness would well from that fond 
jouiig heart! ' Augnsta Harcross Vallory/" looking at 
the dashing semi- masculine autograph with a half scornful 
admirafion. ** What a fine, straight up-and-down hand 
she writes — with a broad-nibbed pen and a liberal supply 
of inki One could fancy her signing death-warrants just 
us firmly. I wonder she docsn°t sign herself ' Harcross 
And Vallory.' It would seem more natural. Not a bad 
name for a barony, by the way — like Stamford and War- 
rington. Her husband may be raised to the peerage some 
day by such a title." And at the suggestion, made in bit- 
ter jest, a dim, faint vision of an ermine cap with six pearls 
arose before Hubert Walgrave's mental gaze. 

'^ Men have sat in the Upper House who began with * 
smaller advantages than mine," he thought. ** A fortune 
like Augusta Vallory's will buy anything in commercial 
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England. One by one the old names are dropping onfc of 
the list, and of ten now ones eight are ohosen for the ex- 
tent of a landed estate or the balance at a bank. And 
when money is conjoined with professional i*enown the 
thing is so easy. But it would oe rather singular if I 
were to sit in the Upper House and Sir Francis Olevedou 
in the Lower." 

He looked at his watch. Three o'clock. The day was 
so old already, and he had done nothing — not even an- 
swered the three or four letters that required to be 
answered. He took a quire of paper, dashed off a few 
rapid replies, left Miss Vallory's note unanswered, and 
lighted a meditative cigar. Ouppage came in while he 
was smoking it to inquire if his master would dine at 
home. 

^^No. 'Tou can put my things ready for me in aa 
hour. I shall dine out this evening, and I may want to 
dress early." 

The cigar suited him. That little commonplace note 
of Augusta Vallory's had diverted his mind in some meas- 
ure — had sent his thoughts in a new direction. He was 
no longer depressed. On the contrary, ho was pleased 
with himself and the world — rather proud of his own con- 
duct during the great crisis in his life— inclined to ap- 
plaud and approve himself as a generous, honorable- 
minded man of the world. He did not consider that 
honor and generosity and worldliness were in any way in* 
compatible. 

^'Nothing could have been moi*e straightforward than 
my conduct to that dear girl," he said to himself. 
*' From first to last I was thoroughly candid. Gome 
what may I have nothing to reproach myself with on that 



CHAPTER XL 

Everybody knows Acropolis Scjuare and the region to 
which it belongs— the region amidst which has of late 
arisen the Albert Hall, but where at this remoter period 
the Albert Hall was not; only the glittering fabric of 
the Horticultural Society's gjrcat conservatory, and an 
arid waste, whereon the Exhibition of 1863 had lately 
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stood. Acropolis Square is a splendid quadrangle of pala- 
tial residences, whose windows look out upon a geometric- 
ally arranged garden, where small detachments of the ju- 
venile aristocracy,^ not yet ''out,'* play croquet in the 
warm June noontide, or in the dewy t^^ifight, when mam- 
ma and the elder girls have driven off to halls of dazzling 
light, and the governesses are off duty. 

AcroDolis Square, in the height of the London season — 
when there are carriages waiting, at half the dooi*s,'and 
awnings hung out over half the oalconies, and a wealth of 
flowers everywhere, and pretty girls mounting for their 
oanter in the Row, and' a general flutter of ^ayety and an- 
imation pervading the very atmosphere — is brifi;ht and 
Sleasant enough, but at its best it has all the faults of 
Tew London. Every house is tlie fac-simile of its neigh- 
bor; there is none of that individuality of architecture 
which gives a charm to the more somber mansions of the 
old-fashioned squares— Qrosvenor and Portmau and Cav- 
endish; not a break in a lino of porches; not the differ- 
once of a mullion in the long range of windows, and in- 
stead of the deep mellow hue of that red brick which so 
Admirably harmonizes with the gray background of an 
English sky, tho perpetual gloom of a dark drab stucco. 

The city of Babylon, when h6r evil days liad fallen upon 
licr, was not drearier than Acropolis Square at the ena of 
August, or so Hubert Walgrave thought, as a hansom, 
with irreverent rattle, whisked him round a corner and 
into that solemn quadrangle of stucco palaces, from whose 
drab fronts the gay striped awnings had vanished and the 
flowers departed, and where no ''click'* of croquet ball 
sounded on the bnrned-up grass in the inclosure. 

Mr. Vullory's house was one of the most perfectly ap- 
pointed in the square. It was not possible to give an in-, 
dividual character to any one of tnose stucco mansions; 
but so far as the i>erfoction of hearth-stoning and window- 
cleaning could go, the character of Mr. Vallory's mansion 
was respectability, solidity, a gravity of aspect that sug- 
gested wealth. The dining-room curtains, of which the 
res|)ectfnl passer-by caught a glimpse, were of the deepest 
4ina darkest shades of cmret— no gaudy obtrusive orimsou 
or ruhv — and of a material so thick that tfie massive folds 
seemed hewn out of stone. The shutters to the dining- 
room windows were dark oak, relieved by the narrowest 
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possiblo beading of gold. Even the dniperies that 
shrouded the French casements of the drawing-room were 
a dark green silk damask; and the only ornaments visible 
from the outside were bronze statuettes, and monster vasea 
of purple- and-gold Oriental china. The muslins and lacea 
and chintzes and rose-colored linings which gladdened the 
eye in neighboring houses had no place here. 

A footman in a dark chocolate livery, and with his 
hair powdered, admitted'Mr. Walgrave to the hall, which 
was adorned with a black marble stove like a tomb, an 
ecclesiastical brass lamp, and had altogether a sepulchral 
look, as of a mortuary chapel. The man gave a faintly 
supercilious glance at the departing hansom — Mr. Vallory 
had so few cabs in his visiting list — before he ushered in 
Mn Walgave to the drawing-room. 

"Is Miss Vallory at homeP* 

"Yes, sir; Miss Vallory returned from her drive half 
an hour ago." 

The drawing-room was auite empty, however; and the 
footman departed in quest|of Miss Vallory's maid, to whom 
to communicate the arrival of a visitor for her mistress — 
whereby Miss Vallorv had to wait about ten minutes for 
the information. The drawing-room was empty — a howl- 
ing wilderness of gorgeous furniture, opening by meana 
of a vast archway into a smaller desert, where a ^rand 
piano stood in the center of a barren waste of Azminster 
carpet. Everything in the two rooms was of the solid 
school — no nonsense about it — and everything wa^ costly 
to the last degree. Ebony cabinets, decorated with 
clusters of fruit, in carnelian'and agate; Hercules and the 
Bull, in bronze, on a stand of verd-anttque. No cups and 
saucers, no Dresden dejeuners, no Chelsea shepherd- 
esses, photograph albums; but a pair of carved oak 
stands for engravings, supporting elephantine portfolioa 
of Albert Durer's and Eembrandt's etchings, and early 
impressions from plates of Hogarth's own engraving. 
There were a few choice pictures, small and modern, thinga 
that had been among the gems of their year in the Acad- 
emy; just enough to show that neither taste nor wealth 
was wanting for the collection of a gallery. There was an 
exquisite group in white marble, forming the center of a 
vast green satin ottoman; but of bric-h-irac there was 
none. The idler found no dainty rubbishy or costly trifles. 
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scattered on eyerv side to amnse an empty quarter of an 
hour. After he liad examined the half dozen or so of 
pictures^ he could onlv pace the Axministery contempla- 
tive of the gcometrica) aesign in various shades of green, 
or gaze dreamily from one of the windows at the drab 
palaces on the other side of the square, 

Hubert Walgrave paced the carpet, and looked about 
the room thoughtfully as he walkeu. It seemed larger to 
him than it had ever appeared before, after that shady 

Crlor at Brierwood, with its low ceiling and heavy oaken 
ams, dark-brown paneling and humble furniture. In 
such rooms as this he might hope to live all his life, and 
to enjoy all the distinction which such surroundings give 
— without Qrace Bedmayne. The picture of his future 
life, with all the advantages of wealth and influence which 
his marriage was to bring him, had always been very 
agreeable to him. He was scarcely the kind of man to 
be fascinated by that other picture of love in a cottage^ 
And yet to-dav, face to face with Hercules and the Bull,, 
his vagabond lancy, taking his own road in spite of him, 
shaped the vision of a life with grace in some trim sub- 
urban villa — a hard-working life, with desperate odds 
Against success, only the woman he loved for his wife,, 
and domestic happiness. 

''It isn't as if I hadn't even some kind of position 
already, '* he said to himself, ''to say nothing of having a 
decent income of my own. And jret, what would my 
chances be with old Vallory dead against me? That man 
could crumple me up like a bit of waste paper. To do 
him a deadly wrong would be certain ruin. And what 
would be left me then? To drag on miserably upon tho 
outskirts of my profession and live upon three hundred u 
year; no house in May Fair; no villa between Strawberry 
Uill and Chertscy; no crack club — I couldn't afford even 
that tranquil haven for man's misfortune^ no Eton for 
my bovs; no Hanoverian governess for my girls; no yacht, 
no stable, no social status. Only Grace's sweet face grow- 
ing pinched and worn with petty cares and daily worries; 
a herd of children in a ten-roomed house; a maid-of-all- 
work to cook my dinner; summonses for unpaid poor- 
rates on every mantel-piece; the water supply cut off with 
a dismal regularity once a quarter. Who doesn't know 
every detail ot the sordid picture? Pshaw! Why, were 
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I even inclined to sacrifice myself — and I am not — it 
would be no kindness to Grace to consummate my own 
extinction by such a step.'' 

There was a stmnge wavering of the balance; but the 
scale always turned ultimately on the same side — the side 
of worldly wisdom. True as the needle to the pole was 
the mind of Hubert AValgrave to the one great fact that 
he must needs succeed in life — succeed in the popular ac- 
ceptation of the word-— win money and honor; make a 
name for himself, in short. 

*^ Other men can afFord to take life lightly/' he said to 
himself; ''to ruin themselyes, eyen, in a gentlemanly 
wky. They start from an elevation, and it takes a long 
time Roing down-hill. I begin at the bottomland nm 
bound to climb. Essex could trifle with opjiortunities, 
which were of vital importance to Baleigh. Yet they 
^ both ended the same way; by the bye, the trifler and the 
deep thinker." 

A door opened with the resonance of a door in n ca- 
thedral, and a rustle of silken fabric announced the ap- 
proach of Miss Vallory. 

' Augusta Vallory, sole daughter of the house and heart 
of Mr. William Vallory, solicitor, of Harcross, Vnllory & 
Vallory, Austin Friars]! was not a woman to be criticised 
lightly with a brief sentence or two. She was eminently 
handsome — tall beyond the common height of women, 
with sloping shoulders and a willowy waist; a long, slim 
throat, crowned with a head that was almost classic in 
form, a face about which there could be scarcely two 
opinions. 

She was a brunette; her eyes the darkest hazel, cold and 
clear; her hair as nearly black as English hair ever is; her 
coniplexion faultless; a skin which never lacked exactly 
the right tints of crimson and creamy white — a comj)lcx- 
ion so perfect that if Miss Vallory had an enemy of her 
own sex, that enemy might have sng:^e8ted vinaigre de 
rouge and ilanc Rosati; a delicate aquiline nose, thin lips 
— just a shade too thin, perhaps, a finely modeled chin 
and flashing white teeth, that gave life and light to her 
face. The forehead was somewhat low and narrow* and, 
perfect as the eyelashes and eyebrows might be, the eyes 
themselves had acertain metallic brilliancy, which was too 
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much like the brightness of a deep-hned topaz or a c^t's 
eye. 

She was dressed superbly; indeed, dress with Miss Val* 
lory was the most important business of life. »Siio had 
never had occasion to give herself much trouble on any 
other subject; and to dress magnificently was at once uti 
occupation and an amusement. To be scriking, original, 
out of the common, was her chief aim. She did not affect 
the every-day pinks and blues and mauves of her ac- 
quaintance, but, with the aid of a French milliner, devised 
more artistic combinations — rich browns and fawns, and 
dead-leaf tints, rare shades of gray, relieved by splashes of 
vivid oolor-rl&ces which a dowager duchess might have 
sighed for. Miss Vallory did not see anjr reason why the 
married of her sex should alone be privileged to wear 
gorgeous apparel. Rich silks and heavy laces became her 
splendid beauty better than the muslins and the gauzes of 
tuo demoiselle a marier. 

To-day she wore a fawn-colored silk dress, with a train 
that swept the carpet for upward of a yard behind her — 
a corded, fawn-colored silk high to the throat, without a 
Testige of trimming on body or sleeves, but a wide crim- 
son sash tied in a loose knot on one side of the slender 
waist. The tight sleeves, the narrow linen collar, became 
her to admiration. A doubtful complexion would have 
been made execrable by the color. Everv defect in an 
imperfect figure would have been rendered doubly obvious 
by the fashion of the dress. Miss Vallory wore it in the 
insolence of her beauty, as if she wojald have said: ** Imi- 
tate me if you dare." 

The lovers shook hands, kissed each other even, in a 
business-like way. 

" Why, Hubert, how well you are looking,*' said Miss 
Vallory. ^'I expected to see you still an invalid.*' 

'* Well, no, my dear Augusta, there must come an end 
to everything. I went into the country to complete mv 
cure; and I think I may venture to say that I am en red. '^ 

Mr. Walgrave's tone grew graver with those last words. 
He was thinking of another disease than that for which 
the London physician had treated him, wondering whetiier 
he were really on the high-road to recovery from that 
more fatal feven 
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'' I need not tell yon how well you are looking/' he 
Went on, gaylj; '' that is yonr normal state." 

''Ems was horrid/' exclaimed Miss Vallory. ''I was 
immensely glad to* come away. How did yon like yonr 
farm-honse? It mnst have been rather dreary work, I 
should think." 

'' Yes, it did become rather dreary work — at the last" 

''Yon liked it yery well at first, then?" inquired the 
yonng lady, with a slight eleyation of the fanltless eye- 
brows. She was not particnlarly sentimental; bnt she 
would haye preferred to be told that he fonnd existence 
odious without her. 

"No; it was not at all bad — for a week or so. The 
place is old-fashioned and picturesque, the country round 
about magnificent. There were plenty of chub, too; and 
there was a pike I yery much wanted to catch. 1 shall 
go in for him again next year, I dare say/' 

" I haye ueyer been able to comprehend what any man 
can find to interest him in fishing." 

" It has long been my hopeless endeayor to disooyer 
what any woman csin haye to say to her milliner for an 
hour and a half at a stretch," answered Mr. Walgraye, 
coolly. 

Angusta Vallory smiled— a cold, hard smile. 

''I suppose you haye fonnd it rather tiresome when I 
haye kept you waiting at Madame Bou£Fante's," she said, 
carelessly; ** but there are some things one can not decide 
in a hurry; and Bouffunte is too busy or too grand to 
come to me." 

"What an unfathomable science dress is! That gown 
you haye on now, for instance " — suryeying her critically 
— "doesn't seem yery elaborate. I should think you 
might make it yourself." 

" No doubt, if I had been apprenticed to a dress^maker. 
Unfortunately papa omitted that branch of instruction 
from his programme for my education. Madame Bou£Fante 
cut this dress herself. The train is a new style that was 
only introduced three weeks ago by the Empress of the 
French." 

" Good Heayeus! and I did not recognize the noyelty 
when you came into the room. What a barbarian I am! 
But, do you know, I haye seen women who made their 
own dresses — when I was a boy." 
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*' I can not belp it, my dear Hubert^ if yon have lived 
among curious people.** 

He was thinking of Grace Bedmayneas he had seen her 
one Saturday afternoon seated under the cedar, running 
the seams of a blue-and-white muslin dress which she was 
to wear at church next morning, and in which, to his 
eyes, she had seemed fairer than a wood-nymph. Yet 
Miss Vallory was much handsomer than Grace, even with- 
out the adventitious aid of dress—much handsomer, but 
not so lovely. 

'' I have come to ask if I may stay to dinner," said Mr. 
Walgrave, seated comfortably on the great green satin ot- 
toman, with Miss Vallory bv his side— not ridiculously 
near him in any lackadaisical plighted-lover-like fashion, 
but four or five feet away, with a flowing river of fawn- 
colored silk between them. ** You see I am in regulation 
costume." 

** Papa will be very glad. We have not told any one 
we are in town; and indeed I don't suppose there is a 
creature we know in London. You will enliven him a 
little." 

" And papa's daughter f* 

" Oh, of course, you know I'm always pleased to see 
you. Half past six. If you ai*e very good I won't change 
my dress for dinner, and we can have a comfortable gos- 
sip instead." 

'^ I mean to bo unexampled in goodness. But under 
ordinary circumstances — with no one you know in town — 
would you really put on something more splendid than 
tliat ornnge-tawny gown, for the sole edification of the 
butler?" 

'' I dress for papa, and because I am in the habit of 
doin? so, I suppose." 

'' If women had only a regulation costume like ours — 
black silk, and a white muslin tie, what an amount of 
envy and heart-burning might be avoided I And it would 
give the handsome ones a fairer start — weight for age, 
as it were instead of the present system of handicapping." 

''I don't in the least understand what you mean, Hu- 
bert. Imagine girls in society dressed in black, like the 
young women in a haberdasher's shop!" 

'* les, that's an objection. Yet we submit to apparel 
ourselves like butlers. However, being so perfect as you 
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are, it 18 foolishness to wish jon otherwise. And now 
tell me all yonr news. I languish to hear what 700 have 
been doing/' 

This was an aereeable> easj-going manner of conoeal- 
ing the fact that Mr. Walgrave had nothing particular to 
say. The woman who was to be his wife was handsome, 
accomplished, well versed in all worldly knowledge; yet . 
they met after eight weeks' severance and he had nothing 
to say to her. He could not lean lazily back upon tho 
ottoman, and admire her with cold, critical eyes. Time 
had been when he fancied himself in love with her. He 
could never have won so rich a prize without some ear- 
nestness of intention on his own part, without some reality 
of feeling; but whatever force the passion had possessed 
was all expended, it was gone utterly. He looked at her 
to-day, and told himself that she was one of the hand- 
somest women in London, and that he oared for her no 
^more than if she had been a statue. 

She was very handsome; but so is a faoe in a picture. 
He had seen mauyfac^s on canvas that had more life and 
light and soul in them than had over c'lorified hers. His 
heart had been so nearly her own^ but slie had wrought no 
spell to hold it. What had she ever given him, except 
her cold business-like oonsent to be his wife at some 
vaguely defined future petiod, when his prospects and 
position should be completely satisfactory to her father? 
What had she ever given him — what tears or fond looks 
from soft beseeching eyes, or little clinging touches of a 
tremulous white hand — what evidence that he was nearer 
or dearer to her than any other eligible person in her vis- 
iting list? Did ho not know only too well that in her 
mind this lower world began and ended with Augusta 
Vallory — that nothing in the universe had any meaning 
for her except so far as it a£Fected herself? One night 
when she had been singing Tennvson's song, ''Home 
they brought her warrior dead," Mr. Walgrave said to 
her as he leaned across the piano: 

'' If you had been the ladVy Augusta, what a nuisance 
yoq would have considered the funeral I" 

''Funerals are very dreadful," she answered, with a 
shudder. 

" And they might as well have buried her warrior where 
1)0 fell. If 1 ever come to grief in the hunting-field, I 
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will make an arrangement beforehand that they carry me 
straight to the nearest Tillage deachhonee, aud leave me 
there till the end." 



OHAFrEE XII. 

William Vallort, of Ilarcross and Vallorv^ was one 
of the wealthiest attorneys in the citjrof Lonaon. The 
house had been established for something over a oentury, 
and the very name of the firm meant all that was most 
solid and expensive in legal machinery. The chief clerks 
at Val lory's — the name of Harcross was nowadays only a 
fiction, for the last Harcross slept the sleep of wealth and 
respectability in a splendid mausolenm at Kensal Green — 
the very clerks at Vallory*s were full-blown lawyers, 
whose salaries gave them larger incomes than they oould 
hope to earn by practicing on their own account The 
appearance of the house was like that of a bank, solemn 
and strong; with outer offices and inner, offices; long 
passages where the footfall was muffled by katnptulicou; 
Mr. Vallory's room, spacious and lofty, a magnificent 
apartment, which mi^t have been built for a board- 
room, and Mr. Weston Val lory's room; Mr. Smith's room, 
Mr. Jones's room, Mr. Thompson's room. Weston Yal- 
lory attended to common law, and had an outer chamber 
thronged with anxious clients. Economy of labor had 
been studied in all the arrangements. In the hall there 
was a large mahojzauy tablet inscribed with the names of 
the heads of the firm and chief clerks, and against every 
name a sliding label, with the macic word In, or the 
depressing announcement, Out. The whole edifice was 
pervaded with gutta-percha tubing, and information of 
tiie most private character could be conveyed to far-off 
rooms in a stage whis])er. There were humble clients 
who never got any further than Mr. Thompson; and 
indeed to all common clav the head of the house was as 
invisible as the Mikado oi Japan. 

In the Bankruptcy Court there was no such power ex- 
istent as Harcross and Vallory. Commissioners quailed 
before them, and -judges themselves deferred to the Olym- 

}>ian power of William Vallory. The bankrupt, failing 
or half a million or so — the firm undertook only great 
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cases— who confided liimself to Harcross and Vallory, was 
tenderly led through the dcYions paths of insolyency, and 
brought forth from the dark valley at last with a repnta* 
tion white as the uudnven snow. Under the Valiory 
treatment a man^s creditors bectmie tlie offenders, inos* 
much as they did, by a licentious system of credit, lure 
him to his ruin. Half a crown in the pound in the hands 
of Harcross and Valiory went further than seyen-and-six- 
pence administered by a meaner House. 
- They were great in chancery business too, and kept a 
printing-press perpetually at work upon bills of com- 
plaint or answers. The light of their countenance was as 
the sunshine to yonne barristers, and eveif queen's coun* 
sel boWed down and worsliiped them. They never al- 
lowed a client to lift his finger, in a legal way, without 
counsel's opinion. They were altogether expensive, 
famous, and respectable. To have Harcross and Valiory 
for one's family solicitors was in itself a stamp of respecta- 
bility. 

They were reputed to be enormously rich, or rather 
.William Valiory, in whoseperson the firm now centered, 
was so reputed. Weston Valiory, his nephew, was a verj 
junior partner, taking a seventh share or so of the profits; 
a bachelor of about thirty, who rode a good horse, had a 
trim little villa at Norwood, and lived altogether in the 
odor of respectability. Not to be respectable would have 
entailed certain banishment from those solemn halls and 
stony corridors in the Old Jewry. 

Stephen Harcross, Augusta Valloij's godfather, had died 
a wealthy old bachelor, and had left the bulk of his fort* 
une, whfoh was for the chief part in stock and shares of 
divers kinds, to his goddaughter — having lived at variance 
with his own flesh and blood, and being considerably im- 
pressed by the beauty, accomplishments and general merits 
of that youn^ lady. Whereby it came to pass that Miss 
Valiory, beside having splendid expectations from her 
father, was already possessor of a clear three thousand per 
annum. What her father might have to leave was an open 
question. He had lived at the rate of five thousanu a 
year; but was supposed to be making at least eight, and 
Angusta was his only child. 

It was, of course, a wonderful stroke of fortune for sncU 
a man as Hubert Walgrave, with three hundred a year and 
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his profession^ to become the accepted suitor of Augusta 
Yallorj. The thing liad come about simply enough. Her 
father had taken him by the hand three or four years be- 
fore; had been pleased "with him, and had inyited him a^ 
good deal to Acropolis Square, and to a villa at Ryde, 
wliei-e the Vallorys spent some part of every summer — in-: 
vitod him in all unconsciousness of any danger in such an 
acquaintance. lie had naturally rather lofty notiond upon 
the subject of his daughter's matrimonial prospects. He 
was in no hurry for her to marry; would, as far as his own 
selfish desires went^ have infinitely preferred that she 
should remain unmarried during his life-time. But she 
was a beauty and an heiress, and he told himself that she 
must inevitably marry, and could hardly fail to marry 
well. He had va^uo visions of a coronet. It would be 
pleasant to read his daughter's name in tht? "Peerage'*' 
before he died. All such ideas were put to flight, how- 
ever, when Miss Vallory coolly announced to him one 
morning that Mr. Waigrave had proposed to her on the 
previous night, and that, with her father's approval, she 
meant to marry him: not without her fathei^'s approval; 
she was much too well brought up a young wonian to con- 
ceive the possibility of any such rebellion. But, on the 
other hand, if she was not allowed to marry Hubert Wai- 
grave, she would certainly marry no one else. 

William Vallory was dumfounded. He had suspect- 
ed nothing, seen nothing. There had been a few acci- 
dental meetings at flower-shows in London. Hubert 
Waigrave had been among the young men mostfreouently 
invited to fill up the mnks at the Acropolis Souare uinner- 
parties; he knew a good many people in Miss Vallor^'s set^ 
and had happened thus to meet her very often in the 
course of the London season. Then came an autumn in* 
vitation to Mr. Vallory's villa at Ryde; a great deal of idling 
on the pier, an occasional moonlit stroll, a little yacht- 
ing — most fascinating of all pleasures; during which Au- 
gusta Yallory, who was never seasick, looked her hand* 
somest, in the most perfect marine costume that a French 
dress-maker could devise. 

It was while he was on board Mr. Vallory's .yacht, the* 
"Arion," one balmy August morning, that Hubert Wai- 
grave told himself for the first time that he was in love 
with Augusta. She was sitting opposite him, making a 
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pretense of reading a noYel, dressed in bine and white, 
with a soft cashmere soarf floating about her tall, slim 
fignre, and a high-crowued hat, with a bunch of white 
and blue feathers crowning the massive plaits of black 
hair. 

"Why shouldn't I marry her?" Mr. Walgra^e said to 
himself. ^'The notion looks preposterous at the first 
showing; but I really think she likes me — and she must 
marry some one. Her fortune would be un immense as- 
sistance to me, and over and above that, she is a woman 
who would help her husband to get on in life, even if she 
hadn't sixpence. She is the only woman I iiave ever really 
admired; perhaps the only woman who ever liked me." 

At this stage of Hubert Walgrave*s career he had no 
very exalted idea of that passion which makes or mars the 
lives of some men, and counts for so little in the careers 
of others. He meant ne^er to marry at all unless he 
could marry to his own direct and immediate advantage. 
If he married, he must marrv money, that was clear. 
The income which was ample for all his wants as a single 
man, would be ridiculously small when set against the re- 
quirements of a wife and family. - He was very positiYe 
upon this point, but he was no heiross-hunter. Not the 
wealth of Miss Kiimansegg would have tempted him to 
unite himself to a fright or a dowdy, a woman who dropped 
her h% or was in any manner unpresentable. Nor did he 
go out of his way to meet Miss Vallory. Fate threw them 
together, and he merely improved his opportunity. Of 
all the men she had ever known, he was the one who 
treated her with most nonchalance, who paid least court 
to her beauty or her wealth. Perhaps it was for this very 
reason that she fell in love with him, so far as it was in 
her nature to fall in love with any one. 

So one moonlit night, on the littlelawn at Ryde — a 
grassy slope that went down to the beach — Mr. Walgrave 
proposed in a pleasant, gentleman-like, unimpassioned 
way. 

^'Of course, mv dear Augusta," he said, in conclusion, 
^' I can not be olind to tne fact that I am a very bad 
match for you, and that I am bound to do a good deal 
more than 1 have done toward winning a position before I 
can reasonably expect any encouragement from your 
father. But I am not afraid of hard work, and if you are 
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only favorably disposed toward me, I shall fee! inspired to 
do anything — push my way to the woolsack, or some- 
thing of that kind." 

And then, little by little, he induced Miss Vallory to 
admit that she was favorably disposed toward him — very 
favorably; that she had liked him almost from the first. 
That final confession was going as far as any well-brouglit- 
np young person could be expected to go. 

''You nave not been so absurdly attentive as other 
men/' she said, ''and I really believe I have liked you all 
the better on that account.'^ 

Mr. Walgrave smiled, and registered an unspoken vow 
to the effect that Miss Vallory should have ample cause to 
continue so to like him. 

It was rather a long time before Mr. Vallory quite got 
over the shock occasioned by his daughter's astounding 
announcement; but he did ultimately get over it, and 
consented to receive Hubert Walgrave as his future son- 
in-law. 

" I will not attempt to conceal from you that it is a dis- 
appointment,'' he said; "I may say a blow, a very severe 
blow. I had hoped that Augusta would make a brilliant 
marriage. I think I had a ris(ht to expect as much. But 
I have always liked vou, VValgrave, and— and — if my 
daughter really knows her own mind, I can hold out no 
longer. You will not think of marrying just yet, I sup- 



" I am quite in your hands upon that point, my dear sir.. 
My own desire would be to make an assured position for 
myself before I ask Augusta to share my fortunes. I 
couldn't, on any consideration, become a dependent on my 
wife; and my present income would not allow me to give 
her an establishment which should, even in a minor degree,, 
be the kind of thing she has been accustomed to." 

''That's all high-flown nonsensel" exclaimed Mr. VaU 
lory, rather impatiently. "If you marry Augusta, jow 
will marry her money as well as herself. As to waiting 
till you've a silk gown — well, you may do it if you like, 
and if sh^ likes. I shall be glad to keep her near me m 
long as I can. But yon will be as old as I am, I take it, 
before you could hope to win a position that would be 
anything like what she has a right to expect She has' 
made a bad bargain, you see, my dear Walgrave; and thei*e> 
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no nse in you or me trying to make belieye that it's a good 
one/* 

Hubert Walgrave's dark face grew just a shade darker 
at this, and the flexible l\\^ tiglitened a little. 

'' If it is so yery bad a bargain, sir/' he said, gravely, 
^* it is not at all too late for you to rescind your approval, 
or for me to withdraw my pretensions," 

The great William Vallory looked absolutely fright- 
ened. His only child had a will of her own and a temper 
of her'own; and he had had more than one nnpleasimt 
scene with her already upon this qnescion. 

'fNo, no, my dear fellow P he answered, hastily, 
''* Bless my soul, how touchy von arel Haven't I told 
you that I like you ? My daughter's feelings are in solved ; 
and if she likes to marry for love, she can afford to do it. 
It will not be love in a cottage; or, if it is, it will be a cot- 
tage of gentility, with a double coach-house, and so on." 

Thus Mr. Walgrave found himself accepted, much more 
easily than he could haye supiK)sed it possible he should 
be. He was engaged to a young woman with three 
thousand a year in the pi*esent, and unlimited expecta* 
tions of future wealth. It seemed like some wild dream. 
Yet he bore this sudden fortune with the utmost equa- 
nimity. Indeed, it scarcely surprised him; he had made 
.up his mind from the beginning to prosi)er in life. 

Once, and once only, William Vallory ventured upon 
fiome slight inquiry as to his future son-in-law's connec- 
tions. 

" I have never heard you speak of your family," he 
said, one evening, as the two men sat alone in the spa- 
cious dining-room— an apartment that was almost awful 
in its aspect when sparsely occupied — with a Pompeian 
olaret-jufi^ between them. '^I need scarcely say how 
pleased I shall be to make the acquaintance of any of 
your people." 

** 1 have no people," Mr. Walgraye answered, coolly, 
*' I think yon must have heard me say that I stand quite 
alone in the world. Augusta will not receive many wed- 
ding presents from my side of the house; bul, on the 
other hand, she will not be troubled by any poor relations 
of mine. My father and mother died while I was a young- 
Bter. I was brought up in Essex by a maiden aant. She, 
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loo, has been dead for the lasfc fiYe-and-twenty years^ poor 
soul! She was a kind friend to me/' 

'' Your father was a professional man, I suppose?*' haz* 
arded Mr. Vallorjr^ who would have been gratified by a 
more communicative spirit in his future son-in-law. 

** He was not. "He lived upon his own means, and spent 
them." 

*' But he left you fairly provided for?" 

'^ He left me three hundred a year, thanks to the good 
ofiSoes of a friend who had considerable influence over 
him. The money was settled upon me in such a way that 
my father could not touch it. 1 should have begun life 
a beggar, if it had been in his pow^r to dispose of the 
money." 

" You don't speak very kindly of him." 

** Perhaps not. I dare say I am somewhat wanting in 
filial reverence. The fact, is, he cpqld have afforded to 
do a great deal more for me than he did do, and I have 
not yet learned to forgive him. He was not agood father^ 
and, frankly, I don't much care about talking of him." 

This was like a conversational dead-wall, with '^No 
thoronghfare" inscribed upon it. Mr. Vallory asked no 
more questions. Hubert \Vaij2;rave was a gentleinan — 
that was the grand point; and it mattered very little liow 
many uncles and aunts he had, or if he were totally des- 
titute of such kindred. He was clever, energetic, hard* 
working, and tolerably sure to get on in the world. 

''I am not marrying my danghter to a drone wha 
would stick a flower in his button-hole and live on his 
wife's fortune; that's one comfort," the lawyer, said to 
himself. 

He had, indeed, no reason to complain of anv lack of 
industry in Hubert Walgrave. From the hour in which 
bis engagement to Miss Vallory became a settled thing 
he worked harder than ever. That which would have 
tempted most men to idleness urged him to fiercer effort, 
to more eager pursuit of that single aim of his existence 
— self-advancement. He wanted to win a reputation be- 
fore he married; he did not want people to be able to say, 
" There goes that luckv fellow Walffrave, who married 
old Vallory's daughter." He wished to be pointed out 
rather as the celebrated Mr. Wnlgrare, the Queen's Conn* 
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Bel^ and his Inoky marriage spokeuof asasecondaiy affair^ 
springing out of his success. 

With this ereat end in view — a ybvy worthy aim, in 
the opinion of a man of his creed, which did not embrace 
very 'lofty ideas of this life — Mr. Walgrave had very 
nearly worked himself into a galloping eonsnmption; and 
while going this high-pressure pace had been oronght to 
a sudden stand-still by that perilous illness which had led 
to his holiday at Brierwood. Skillful treatment and a 
naturally good constitution^ which would bear some 
abuse, had pulled him through, and he was what our fore- 
fathers used to call ''on the mending hand" when he 
went down to the old farm-house to fall sick of a still 
more troublesome disease. 



f 



' CHAFIT.B Xlir. 

Mr. Vallory came in just before dinner, bringing a 
Tisitor with him — rather a dandified-looking young man, 
x)f the unmistakable City type, with faultless boots, a hot- 
house flower in his button-hole, carefully arranged black 
Tvhiskers, a good-looking sn])ercilious face, a figure just 
above the middle height, eyes like Augusta's, and a com- 
plexion that was a great deal too good for a man. This 
was the junior partner, the seventh-share man, Weston 
Vallory^ 

''I found your cousin Weston at the ofiice, Aufi^usta,'' 
said Mr. Vallory, ''and brought him home to ainner. 
You must excuse his morning dress; I wouldn't give him 
time to change his clothes." 

" I always keep a dress suit at the ofiice, and Pullman, 
the porter, valets me," said Weston. " I only asked for 
ten minutes; but yon know how impatient your father 
is, Auffusta. So behold me I" 

He kissed his cousin, and gave the tips of his fingers 
to Hubert . Walgrave. There, was no great affection be* 
tween these cwo. Weston had fully intended to marry 
Augusta, and had been both astounded and outraged by 
her engagement. 

They dined at eight, and the banquet was not especially 
lively— a little overweighted with attendance and plate 
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and splendor: a large round table, with a pyramid of 
gaudy autumnal flowers — Japanese clematis and scarlet 
geranium, calceolaria and verbena — in the center; four 
people scarcely able to see each other's faces without au 
effort, and three solemn servants waiting upon them. Mr. 
Yailory and his nephew talked shop. Augusta asked her 
lover little commonplace questions about commonplace 
things, and gave him small shreds and patches of- in- 
formation respecting her stay at Ems. He caught himself 
on the brink of a yawn more than once. He thought of 
the duskv garden at Bricrwood — the perfunle of the 
flowers, the low music of Grace Redmayne's voice, the 
tender touch of her hand. He thought of these things 
even while Augusta was entertaining him with a lively 
description of some outrageous costumes she had seen at 
Ems. 

But presently he brightened \\p a little, and made it 
his business to be amusing, talking in oh! — in such astereo- 
typed way, like a creature in genteel comedy. He felt his 
own dreariness— felt that between him and the woman he 
was to marry there was no point of unions no- touch of 
svmpathv. ohe talked of Parisian dresses; he talked of 
the people they knew in a semi-supercilious st^le that did 
duty for irony; and he was miserably conscious of the 
stupidity and narrowness of the whole business. 

He remembered himself roaming in the gardens at 
Glevedon Hall — along the moss-grown naths, by the 
crumblin^^ wall where the unprotected cherries ripened 
for the birds of the air, among the dilapidated cucumber- 
frames, in a wilderness of vegetable profusion, where the 
yellow pumpkins sprawled in the sunshine, by the ^reat 
still pond overhung by a little grove of ancient quince- 
trees, in and out amidst waste, neglect and sweetness — 
with Grace Redmayne by his side. Was it really the same 
man seated at this table, peeling a peach, with his eye- 
brows elevated languidly, and little cynical speeches drop- 
ping now and then from his thin lips? 

Augusta Vallory was quite satisfied with her lover. He 
was gentleman-like and undemonstrative, and had noth- 
ing kindly to say about any one or anything. She had no 
admiration for those exuberant, hearty young men from 
the universities, great at hammer-throwing and long 
jumps, who were l^ginning to orerrun her circle— youths 
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with loud cheery Toices and snnbarnt faces, hands blis- 
tered by rowing, and a general healthiness and joyousness 
of aspect. They only bored her. 

After dinner, when Vullory senior and Vallory junior 
were playing u game of billiards in a room that had been 
built out at the back of the house over some offices, half- 
way between the dining- and drawing-rooms, the fair 
Augusta amused herself oy questioning her lover about 
his life in Kent. It must naye been ineffably dismal. 
What had he done with himself? how had he contrived to 
dispose of his time? 

' '' Well, of course," said Mr. Walgrave, dreamingly, 
^* that sort of life is rather monotonous. You get up and 
eat your breakfast, and walk a little and write a little and 
reaa a little; and, if yon happen to be a man with that 
resource open to you, you smoke a great deal, and eat your 
dinner, and go to bed. And yon hardly know Monday 
from Tuesday; if you were put in a witness-box you 
couldn't swear whether a ^iven eyent happened at the end 
of the week or the beginning. But to a fellow who wants 
rest, that kind of life is not altogether disagreeable; he 
gets a honey-comb for his breakfast, a dish of fresh trout 
now and then, and cream in his tea. And then, vou see," 
<K>ntinuod Mr. Walgrave, making a sudden end or the sub- 
ject, with a suppressed yawn, ''I read a good deal.'' 

** Yon readaeooddeall when the doctors had especially 
forbidden workr* 

'* Oh, but it wasn't hard work, and I don't belieVe I did 
myself any good by it; it was only a desultory kind of 
reading. I was rather anxious about Oardimum vers^is 
Oardimum, that chancery case in which your father wants 
me to make a figure, and I read up some old precedents 
bearing on it. There was a man in the reign of James 
II. who went in against his next of kin on exactly the same 
grounds. And I read a novel of Anthony Trollope's." 

** There could be no harm in your reading a novel. Yon 
must have read all the novels ' of the season, I should 
think, in eight weeks." 

** No; I did a good deal of fishing. I made the ac- 

5[uaintance of a jack that I mean to bring to terms at somo 
uture date. He wasn't to be had this year." 
Miss Vallory asked a great many more questions; but it 
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was aetonishiug how little Mr. Walgrave had to tell of his 
~Kenti8li experiences. 

'< You are not a particularly good hand at description, 
Hubert/' she said at last, somewhat displeased by his ret- 
icence. ''If it had been Weston, he would have given 
me a perfect picture of the farm-house life and the queer 
clodhoppiuc^ country people, with an imitation of the 
dialect, and all that ki^id of thing." 

" If I were good at all that kind of thing, I should 
write for the mafi;nzines, and torn my gifts into money," 
replied Mr. WalRrave, superciliously. '*I wish you'd 
plav something, Augusta." 

l^his was a happy way of getting out of a difficulty, 
suggested by a glance at the open piano. 

" I'll sing you something, if yon like," Miss Vallory 
said, graciously. ** 1 was trying a now ballad this morur 
ing, which is rather in yonr style, I fancy." 

"^ Let me hear it, by all means." 

He went to the piano, adjusted the candles^ which 
were lighted ready, waited while the performer seated 
herself, and then withdrew to a comfortable easy-chair. 
Never during his courtship or since his engagement, had 
ho fatigued himself by sucn puerile attentions as turning 
over the leaves of music, or cutting open magazines, or 
Any of those small frivolous services by which some men 
render themselves precious to their womankind. Indeed, 
in a general way, be may be described as scrupulously 
inattenti^^ If this girl chose to give him her wealth, 
she should 'bestow it«pontaneonsly. There should be no 
cajolery on his part, 4ao4kbasement, not the smallest sacri- 
fice of self-esteem. 

Miss Vallory sung her song. She had a strong mezzo^ 
soprano voice of the mettulic order — a voice that is 
visually •described as fine — without a weak note in its 
range. She had been taught by the best masters, pro- 
nounced every syllable with undeviatin^ accuracy, and 
had about as much expression as a music-oox. 

Hubert Walgrave thoo^lvtof " Kathleen Mavourneen," 
and the soft sweet voice «mging in the twilight, '' Oh, do 
you remember?" '* The Meeting of the Watei-s," *' The 
Light Guitar," and all Grace Bed may ne's little stock of 
familiar, old-fashioned songs. The ballad was somethinff 
of the new school; the slenderest thread of melody eked 
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out by a showy accompaniment; the poetry, something 
rather obscure and metajihysical, by a modern poet. 

^* Do yon call that thmg a ballad, Augusta?'^ he cried,, 
contemptuously, at the end of the first yerse. ''For 
pity's sake sing me Utia voce or Non piu mesta, to take- 
the taste of that mawkish stuff out of my mouth." 

Miss Vallory complied, with tolerable grace. 

'' You are so capricious," she said, as she played one of 
Rossini's symphonies, 'Hhere is no knowing what you will 
like." 

She sung an Italian bravura superbly, looking superb 
^tiB she suuff it without the faintest effort or distortion of 
feature, Mr. Walgrave watching her critically all tho 
while* 

** Upon my soul, she is a woman to be proud of," he 
said to himself, '' and a man who would sacrifice such a 
chance as mine would be something worse than a lunatic. "^ 

The two lawyers came into the room while Miss Vallory 
was singing, and Weston complimented her warmly at 
the close of the scena, while her plighted lover sat in hiff 
easy-chair and looked on. He knew very well that the 
man would have liked to take his place, and be never felt 
the sense of his triumph so keenly as when he was, in a 
manner, trampling on the neck of Weston Vallory. 

'' The black •whiskered scoundrel," he said to himself; 
''I know that man is a scoundrel, whom necessity has 
made respectable. He is just the kind of fellow I should 
expect to make away with his clients' securities, or some- 
thing in that way. Very likely he may never do anything 
of the sort, may die in the odor of sanctity; but I know 
it's in him. And what a delightful thine^ it is to know 
that he hates me as he does, and that I shall have to be 
civil to him all the days of my life." 

And then, after a pause, he thought, '' If I were canable 
of getting myself into a mess, there's the man to pront by 
my folly.^' 

The unconscious subject of these meditations was lean- 
ing over the piano all this time, talking to his cousin* 
There was not much justification in his appearance or 
mannera for such sweeping condemnation. He was liko 
numerous other men to oe met with daily in middle- 
class society— good-looking, well dressed, with manuera 
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that coald be deferential or 8apei*cilion8 according to the 
occasion. He bad plenty of acquaintances wbo called 
bim a first-rate fellow, and be was never at a loss for in- 
Titations to dinner. Only in tbose eyes of his, which 
%vero so like bis cousin's in color, there* was a hard glassy 
glitter, a metallic light, which was not agi-eeable to a 
physiognomist; nor had the full red lips a pleasant ex- 
pression — sensuality had set its seal there, sensuality and 
a lurking cruelty. But the world in general tooK the 
black eyes and the black whiskers as the distinguishing 
characteristics of a very ffood-looking young man; a man 
in a most unexceptionable position; a man to be made 
much of by eyery family in which there were daughters to 
marry and sons to plant out in life. 

Mr. Walgraye allowed this gentleman to engross the 
nttcntion of his betrothed just as lon^ as he chose. He 
fully know the strength of the chain by which he held 
Augusta Vallory, and that he was in no danger from 
Weston. 

** I belieye poor Weston was brought up to think that 
he was going to marry me," she said to her lover one 
day, witn contemptuous compassion. ''His mother 
was a very foolish woman, who thought her children 
the most perfect creatures in the world. But Weston is 
really very good, and has always been quite devoted to 
papa and me. He owes everything to papa, of course. 
His father quarreled with my grandmother, and got 
himself turned out of the firm; I have never heard 
the details of the story, bnt I believe he behaved very 
badly; and if papa hadn't taken Weston by the hand, 
his chances of advanoement would have been extremely 
small. He is an excellent man of business, however, ac- 
cording to papa's account; and I think he is grateful." 

"Do you? Do yon think any one ever is grateful?" 
Mr. Walgrave inquired, in his cynical tone. '*! never 
met with a grateful mt^n yet, nor heard of one, except 
that fellow Androcles — no, by the bye, it was the lion 
who was grateful, so Mr. Spectator's story counts ior 
nothing. However, your cousin is, no doubt, an excep- 
tion to the rule— he looks like it. Was the father traus- 
l)orted?" 

"Hubertl How can you be so absurd?" 

^* Well, my dear Augusta, yon said he did something 
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Tery bad; and I inferred that it was defalcation of some 
kind, tending toward penal servitude/' 

*^ I believe the qnarrel did arise out of money matters; 
bnt I should hope no member ot my family would be dis* 
•honest/' 

''My dear girl, dishonesty crops up in all kinds of 
families; a dukedom will not protect you from the possi- 
bility. There are rogues in the peerage, I dare say. But 
I am not at all curious about Mr. Weston Vallorv's father. 
The man himself is enough — I accept him as a fact." 

** Ton really have a very impertinent manner of speak* 
ing about my family/' Miss Yallory exclaimed, with an 
aggrieved air." 

''My dearest, if you expect that I am goin^ to bow 
down and worship your family as well as yourself, yon are 
altogether mistaken. It was you I wooed that sweet sum* 
naer ni^ht at Byde, not the whole race of Yallory. Upoa 
that point I reserve the right to be critical." 

"You seem to be quite prejudiced against Weston." 

" Not at all. I will freely admit that I don't care very 
much for a man with such a brilliant complexion; bnt that 
is a mere capricious antipathy — like an aversion to roses — 
which I wonld hardly. confess to any one bnt yourself." 

The lovers fre()uently indulged in small bickerings of 
this kind, by which means Mr. Walgrave maintained, or 
supposed that he maintained, his independence. He did 
not bow down and worship; apd it happened curiously 
that Miss Yallory liked him all the better for his habitual 
incivility. She had been surfeited by the attentions of 
men who thought of her only as the heiress of Harcross 
and Yallory. This man, with his habitual sneer and cool, 
off-hand manner, seemed so much truer than the rest. 
And yet. he was placing his own game, and meditating bi9 
own advantage; ana the affection he had given her wasso 
weak a thing that it perished altogether under the influ- 
ence of his first temptation. 

In the course of the evening there was a discussion as 
to where Mr. Yallory and his daughter should go for the 
next six weeks. The father would gladly have stayed iu 
Acropolis Square, and pottered down to his office every 
day. There was always plenty of business for him, even 
in the long vacation, and it was nearer his heart than any 
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of the pleasnres of life; but Augnsta protested against 
Buch an outrage of tlie proprieties* 

''We should have fever, or cholera, or something, papa," 
she said. " That kind of thing always rages out of the 
London season." 

"The London death rate was higher last May than in 
the preceding August, I assure yon. 

" My dear papa, it is simply impossible. Let us go to 
the Stapletons. You know it is an old promise." 

" I hate staying at country houses; breakfasting with 
a herd of strangers every morning; and hearing billiard 
balls going from morning till night; and not l^inff^blo 
to find a corner where one can write a letter; andi>eing' 
perpetuallv driven about on pleasure jaunts; doing ruined 
abt^ys and water-falls; not a moment's peace. All very 
well for young people, but actual martyrdom when one's 
on the wrong side of fifty. Yon can go to Haley if yoit. 
like, Augusta; I would much rather go to Eastbourne." 

" In that case I will go too, papa," replied Miss Vallory.. 
" It's rather a pit;^ you lent the villa to the Filmera; it 
would have been nice to have the ' Arion.'" 

" You can have the ' Arion * at Eastbourne," said Mr; 
Vallory. " I didn't lend the yacht to the Filmei*s." 

"Very well, papa; let us go to Eastbourne. And Hu- 
bert can come down to us-— can't you, Hubert?" 

"I shall be delighted, of course, to run down for a daj 
•rtwo." 

"A day or two!" exclaimed Miss Vallory. 'MVhy 
shouldn't you spend all September with usP You . can* 
have nothing to do in London." 

" My dear Augusta, I C4ime back to town on purpose to> 
work. I can never do much good except in my own 
rooms, with my books of reference at hand." 

He rather shrunk from the idea of Eastbourne— tho 
half mile or so of parade— the band — the dull narrow 
round of sea-side life. Ryde had been very agreeable to- 
him last year, though his life had been the same kind 
of thing; but to-nignt he thought of such an existence 
with a strange aversion. Indeed, it seemed to him just 
now that nothing would bo so pleasant as to bury him- 
self in his chambers, with his books for his sole coin-- 
panions. 

"But it is preposterous to think of working all 
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tliroogh September,'' urged Augasia, with a somewhat 
heightened color. '' Yon really must come, the sea air 
will do jou a world of good. We shall hate the ' Arion;' 
and yon are so fond of jachting.** 

''I'es, I am very fond of yachting; but I scarcely feel 
«qual to the £^yeties of the watering-place. I would 
rather rotate in the Temple/' 

'' But Eastbourne is not a gay place. It is the place of 
places for an iuTalid, if you still profess to be one." 

*' My dear Augusta, if you command me to come, I 
will come at any hazard to my professional adTancement." 

''-Come and go just as you like, Walgrare,'' said Mr. 
ViiUary. '' You're quite right to stick to your books; that 
Cardimum versus Gardimum is a great case, and if yon 
come out strong with your precedents, jrou'll carry every- 
thing before you. Don't be jealous of his work, Augusta; 
he means to make you a judge's wife one of these days. 
Weston can dance attendance upon you." 

''I don't dance," said Weston; ''but I shall be most 
N happy to be useful to my cousin." 

''And, by the way, Weston, as there's not much doing 
4it the office just now, you might run down to Eastbourne 
to-morrow and see if there's a house to be had that would 
suit us," Mr. Vallorysaid, coolly. He had made the young 
man's fortune, and had a knack of ordering him about in 
this way. 

Weston bowed. " I hare two or three inter?iews for 

to-morrow," he said; "but I can make Jones attend to the 

people. I don't know that I'm quite up in a house-agent's 

. duties; but I suppose I shall know instinctively the kind 

<ff thing you want." 

*' Instinctive fiddlesticks!" Mr. Yallory exclaimed, im- 
patiently. " Augusta will give you a sheet of paper with 
a memorandum of the accommodations wanted." 

Mr. Walgrave smiled, congratulating himself upon his 
exemption from house-hunting. He leM a malicious de- 
light in beholding Weston Vanory, one of the most con- 
ceited men he knew, charged with these ignominious 
services, while he, the rightful slave, went free. " May 
all the imaginable blessings descend upon the revered 
heads of the Cardimumsl" he said to himself. 

At a quarter to eleven o'clock he wished his bethrothed 
and her father good-night. Weston took his departure at 
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the same time, bound for tiie Ohariike Gross Station, 
whence a midnight train wonld oonvey him to Norwood/ 
It was a clear moonlit ni^ht. Even the Acropolis 
Scjnare honses were tolerable in that mellow atmosphere/ 
with solitary tapers twinkling here and there in upper 
ohaiubcrSy tenanted by a char- woman in charge or a lone- 
ly scnllion. There was a perfnme of nrignonette, a faint 
rnstlingof the sycamores in the indosure, which reminded 
Hubert Walgrave dimly of the Brierwood garden. 

'' Do you mean to walk home?'' Weston asked, as the 
two men left the house together. 

** I don't care much whether I walk or ride. If I see a 
hansom, I dare say I shall hail it. Are you going to walk 
to the station?" 

** I make a point of walking six miles a day, and I shall 
be very glad of yonr company on the way. We go the 
same road, I know.'* 

Mr. Wulgrave submitted. He was a man somewhat 
given to strong antipathies, and Weston Vallory was one 
of the strongest. 

*' Confound the snobl" he thought^ '* what makes him 
fasten himself on me, I wonder?" 

Ho had no occasion to wonder long. The drift of his 
companion's conve]*sation soon convinced him that Weston 
Vallory wanted to pump him; to get at the history of his 
eight weeks' holiday — t^ test his feelings in regard to his 
betrothed — to iind out anything there was to be found 
out^ in fact, in a gentleman-like way. But Mr. Weston 
might just as well have tried to pump Lord Bqrleigh or 
Lord Bacon, had he been contemporary and on pumping, 
terms with those distinguished noblemen. Hubert Wnl- 
grave betrayed no more of the secrets of his inner man 
than if he had been deaf and dumb; and yet he was civil, 
aggravatingly civil, and left Weston at the gates of the 
station oppressed with a sense of failure. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Waloravb dined affain with his betrothed before 
the Vallorys left town, walked in the broad walk in Ken- 
sington Gardens with her one afternoon, rode to Wimble« 
don with her one morning, and on Saturday had the priv- 
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ilege of seeing her off by the Eastbourne train^ezpress 
the ^eater part of the way — with her father and her own 
maid, Tnllion, a tall, strong-minded female of saperior 
birth and education — saperior to her statns of lady's 
maid, that is to say — whose parents had saffered reverses, 
and who was very fond of holding forth upon the laxnries 
and amenities of her early home. 

All the luggage had ffone the day befora. TuUion only 
carried her mistress's dressing-bag, in case. Miss Vallory 
should be seized with a desire to use her ivory-backed 
hair-brushes or her ivory glove-stretchers, or to write a 
letter between London and Eastbourne. The dressing- 
bag contained everything that could have been wanted 
•during a trip to America; but it was Tullion's duty to be 
prepared for all emergencies. One footman and a covey 
of house-maids had gone down the day before; the cook, 
butler, and another man came second class by this train, 
after serving a ceremonious luncheon in Acropolis Square, 
in order that there should be no hitch in the domestic 
arrangements of either town or seaside — no awkward 
hiatus in Mr. Vallory's state. His own brougham brought 
him to the London station; his own barouche would meet 
him at Eastbourne. The lovers had ten minutes' leisure 
at the station, in which to renew their vows of eternal 
constancy, had they been so minded; but being neither of 
them sentimentally disposed, they beguiled their time by 
conversation of a commonplace order. Only toward the 
last did Miss Vallory touch upon personal topics. 

** How soon are we to see yon, IlubertP" she asked. 

''I think in the course of next week; but I had better 
not pledge myself to a given day. Tou may be sure I 
shall come directly I can. And i shall run down by this 
3:80 train, and take my chance of finding you at home 
•when I arrive." 

** I can not understand why you should not come down 
at once, and stay with us altogether." 

''That is as much as to say you can not understand 
why I am not an utterly idle man, my dear Augusta." 

''I don't wish you to idle; but at this time of year you 
really can not have any serious work." 

'' You heard what your father said about Oardimum vs. 
Oardimum." 

The bell rang before Miss Vallory could argue the point 
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4in]r further. Her place had been taken by Tullion, the 
maid, frho traveled in the same carriage as her mistress, 
in case MissVallory shonld faint, or require the iyorj 
hair-brnshos, or wrench a button off her gloye. Hubert 
Walgraye handed her to her place, lingered at the carriage 
<loor to say a word or two, pressed the daintilj gloved 
hand in the orthodox fashion, and stood with lifted hat 
Avhile the Eastbourne- Bognor-Lewes train steamed slowly 
off. When it was quite gone, he loitered on the platform 
for a minute or so, in a thoughtful mood, and then carried 
liiniself and his perplexities away in a hansom. 

In spito of all he had said to Miss Vallory, he did not 
-work very diligently in the interests of his Oardimums 
that Saturday afternoon. He seemed to have an idle fit 
u)>on him, and loitered about in a desultory way; tried to 
read for an hour or so in his rooms by the river; but ended 
by throwing his books aside savagely, and went out-of- 
doors again, strolling westward, in an utterly purposeless 
and unprofitable manner, thinking — thinking of a Kent- 
ish homestead, and one fair young face; not the face of 
which he had a right to think. 

In Oockspur Street he came to a sudden halt, his list- 
less eye caught by the glitter of a jeweler's window. The 
•dazzling wares were displayed, though London was empty, 
nnd the world of Gockspur Street had in a manner ceased 
toexist — had entered upon its annual hibernation. Lock- 
ets and bracelets, brooches and ear-rings, twinkled in the 
radiance of the westward-sloping sun; marvelous devices 
in coral courted the eye of the connoisseur; a chaste se- 
lection of diamonds hinted at the wealth within.' Mr. 
Walgrave, who was not given to gaping before shop win- 
dows, made a dead stop at this, staring at the splendid 
follies meditatively. 

''I should like to give her something," he said. to him- 
self; ''something as a — as a souvenir. I have caused her 
only too much pain; why should I not give her one half hour 
of innocent pleasure? And it comes natural to a woman 
to be fond of these things. But I think she would hardly 
care for anything unless there were a sentiment associated 
with it. A locket, for instance; I suppose that would be 
the right kind of thing — a locket, with my photograph 
in it. She is simple enough and loving enough to value 
my unworthy countenance. And I am rather ^tter-look- 
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ing in a photograph than in the flesh — that is one oora* 
fort. There are some men whom the sun always shows at 
their worst, exaggerating every wrinkle; bat me Helios 
treats kindly." 

He had almost decided the point to his own satisfaction, 
and. was going into the shoo, when he stopped suddenly, 
tamed on his heel, and walked a few paces further, still 
meditating. 

''How about AuntHannahf' he asked himself. ''There's 
the rub. If I were to send Grace my likeness, she must 
surely see it. What is there which those piercing eyes of 
hers do not seei* And yet I must be the clumsiest of 
Lotharios if I can't cheat Aunt Hannah. What were such 
sharp-eyed, all-seeing people created for, excent to be- 
duped egregiously, sooner or later? Yes, I thinlc I am a 
match for Aunt Hannah.'' 

He turned back again, and this time went straight to 
the jeweler's counter. He selected a locket^ — the hand- 
somest, or the one that pleased him best, in the shop: a 
massive dead-gold locket, oval, with an anchor in large 
rich-looking pourls on the back, such a jewel as a man 
would scarcely choose for a farmer's daughter, unless ho 
had sunk very far down that nit from which extricatioi> 
ia so diflScult and so rare. Ue turned the locket over 
in his fingers thoughtfully after he had chosen and paid 
for it. 

"I suppose, now," he said to the shop-man, "yon could 
make me a false back to this thing, and put a portrait 
into it in such a manner that its existence need only bo 
known to the owner of the locket?" 

The shop-man replied diffusely, to the effect that the 
thing was practicable, but would be troublesome, requiring 
great nicety of adjustment, and so on, and so on, and 
would be, of course, expensive. 

" I don't care about a pound or two, more or less," said 
Mr. Walgrave. " I should like the thing done, if it cani 
bo done neatly. There must be a secret spring, you 
understand, in the style one reads about in novels. I 
never saw it in real life; but I have a fancy for trying t ho 
experiment. You can send to me for the photograph in 
a day or two; and the sooner yon can let me have the 
locket the better." 

He tossed his card on the counter and departed, more 
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Interested in this trifling parobase than he bad been in 
anything for a long time. • 

^'It is a relief to do something that will please her/' 
lie thonght. 

It was a relief; but he was not the less restless and un- 
easy. The Oardimum case had no charm for him. New 
briefs, which had accumulated during the last fortnight 
of his absence, failed to interest him. He had been less 
than a week away from Brier wood, ^et it seemed as if 
that ancient garden in Kent were divided from him. b^ 
the space of a life- time. His common life, which until 
this time had seemed to him all*sufiBcient for a man's 
happiness, was out of tuue. 

He hardly knew what to do with himself. After the 
excuses he had made about Eastbourne, he could not go 
abroad; yet he would liked to have rushed headlong to 
some wild out-of-the-way Tillage in the Tyrol, and to 
spend his autumn climbing unfamiliar mountains. He 
fancied he could get rid of liis infatuation in some remote 
region such as that; but chained to London, in the dull 
dead season of the year, there was no hope of cure. 
Orace Redmayne's image haunted him by day and by 
night, mixed itself with every dream, came between him 
and his books, pushed Oardimum t;«. Oardimum from their 
stools. 

Would he not have been safer at Eastbourne, in the 
society of his affianced^ living the life of gentility by the 
sea-side? He could hardly fail to ask himself this Ques- 
tion. Yes, he would be safer, most assuredly, walicing 
that narrow pathway, his footsteps guarded from all pos- 
sibility of wandering. He would be safer; but he felt 
that such a life just now would be simply Unendurable. 
The commonplace talk, the narrow mind — narrow though 
it was stored with stray lines from Tennyson and Owen 
Meredith, and had been enriched by a careful perusal of 
every book which a young lady of position ought to read: 
narrow, although its culture during the educational period 
had cost from two to three hundred a year — from these 
he shrunk as from a pestilence. In plain words, he felt 
that an unbroken week of his future wife's company 
would be the death of him. 

And when they were married, what then? -Well, then, 
<2f course, it would be different. No man — above all a 
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saccessfal barrister — need see enoagb oi his wife to be 
bored by her companionship. Nor can a man's wife, nn- 
less she is inherently obnoxious to him, ever be ntterly 
nninteresting. They have so many ideas in common, so 
many plans and arrangements — petty, perhaps, but still 
absorbing for the moment — to discuss and settle; the list 
of guests for a dinner-party, the way-bill of their autumn 
pilgrimage, the nan^e of their last baby, the pattern of 
new carpets, the purchase or non-purchase of a picture uc 
Ohristies. The wife is only a necessary note— the sub- 
dominant-^in the domestic scale. 

But the longtdays of courtship, when there is no fervent 
love in the soul of the lover; the long summer evenings, 
when he is bound to stroll with his chosen one by the 
calm graViSea; when to talk too much of his own pros- 
pects and plan of life would be to appear worldly; when 
he is bound, in fact, to complete his Ude of love-makinc, 
to produce the given number of bricks with ever so little 
straw — those days are the days of trial; and happy is he 
who Qan pass through them unscathed to that solemn 
morning which clinches the bargain with joyous ringing 
of bells, and gay procession of bridesmaids, and Mendels- 
sohn's ^rWedding March," and transforms the exacting 
betrpthed into tbe subnaissive wife. 

. *' T have not the slightest doubt we shall get on very 
well together when we are married," Mr. Walerave said 
to himself, ''but the preliminary stage is uphill work. I 
know that Augusta is fond of me, in her way; bat oh, 
what a cold way it seems after the touch of (irace Red- 
mayne's little hand, the look in Grace Bedmayne's eyes! 
Thank Ood, I did my duty in that affair, and was open 
and above-board from the first." 

There was nothing in the world to delay Mr. Wal- 
grave's visit to Eastbourne during the following week ex- 
cept liis own caprice; but he had a fancy for waiting until 
that locket he had bought in Gockspur Street was i*eady 
for him. He selected the photograph which represented 
him at his best, had it carefully painted by an expert 
hand and sent it to the jeweler. At the end of the week 
the locket was brought to him. The spring worked ad- 
mirnbly. On opening the golden case, there appeare<l a 
bunch of forget-me-nots in blue enamel; but on pressing 
a little knob between the locket and the ring attached to it^ 
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tbe dainty little enameled picture opened like tlie back of 
a watch and revealed Hubert Walgrave's miuature. The 
contrivance was perfect in its way, the forgct-nie-uots a 
happy thought. The man to whom the work had been 
intrusted had taken the liberty to suppose that the trinket 
must needs be a love gift. 

Hubert Walgrave was charmed with the toy, and had it 
packed, registered, and dispatched at once to ** Miss Red* 
mayne, Biierwood Farm, near Kingsbury, Kent.'' Ho 
wrote the address and posted the little packet with his 
own hands, and then wrote Grace a formal letter — a letter 
which could bear the scrutiny of Mrs. Bcdmayne. 

" MtDbar Miss Rbdmatnb,— I experienced so much kitldaess 
from your family nnd voursclf during my ver^ pleasant visit to 
Brierwood Uiat I liave been anxious to send you some little souve- 
sir of that event. I know that young ladies are fond of trinkets, 
and I fancy that your kind aunt woulaprefer my sending my little 
offering to you, rather than to herself. I have, therefore, chosen 
a locket, which I trust Mr. and Mrs. Red may ne will permit you to 
accept, in token of my gratitude for all the kindness I received un- 
der their hospitable roof. 

" With all regards, I remain, my dear Miss Redmanic, very faith- 
fully yours, Hubert Waloravb." 

He read the letter over, and blushed, ever so faintly> at 
Ills own hypocrisy. Yet what could he do? He wanted 
to give the dear girl just one little spark of pleasure. 
Upon a slip of paper he wrote, ** 1\ j a un ressort entre 
I'anneau et le m6daillon; touchez le, et vous trouveroz 
mon portrait,'' and inclosed the slip in his letter. Orace 
wonlo open her own letter, no doubt, and the Redmaynes 
would hardly see that little slip of paper in an unknown 
tongue. 

"And so ends the one romantic episode in my unro- 
mantic life,'' he said to himself, when he had posted the 
letter. 

A day or two afterward he ms^de up his mind to pay 
that duty visit to Eastbourne; it was a thins; that must 
be done sooner or later. It was already mucTi later than 
Miss Vallory could possibly approve. He expected to be 
lectured, and wont down to the quiet watering-place with 
ft chastened spirit, foreseeing what awaited him. 

The little sea-coast town, with its umbrageous boule- 
vards and dainty villas, was looking very say and bright 
AS he drove through it on his way to the habitation of the 
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VallorySy of course one of the largest and most expensive 
honses frontins; the sammer sea. One of the newest also; 
the bricks haa still a raw look; the stncco appeared ta 
have hardly dried after the last touch of the mason's 
trowel. Other houses of the same type straggled a little 
way beyond it^ in a cheerless and unfinished condition. 
It looked aluxost as if the Acropolis Square mansion had 
been brought down by rail, and set up here with its face 
to the sea. The unfinished houses, of the same pattern, 
seemed to have strayed off into a field, where the strange 
scentless flora of the sea-coast, chiefly of the birch-broom 
order, still flourished. It was what Sydney Smith has 
called the '' knuckel-end " of Eastbourne, but designed to 
become the Belgravia of that town. Was not BeTgravia 
itself once a ** knuckle*end?'' 

There was a drawing-room, spacious enough for a 
church, sparsely furnished with ''our cabriole suite at 
seven-and-thirty guineas, in carved Italian walnut and 
green rep,'* a balcony that would have accommodated a 
small troop of infantry, and everywhere the same osnect 
of newness and rawness. The walls still siiielled of tlieir 
first coat of paint, and plaster of Paris crumbs fell from 
the ceilings now and then in gentle showers. 

The Acropolis Square footman ushered Mr. Walgrave 
to the drawing-room, where he found his betrothed trying 
a new piece on a new Erard grand, in a new dress — au 
elaborate costume of primrose cambric, all frillings and 
puflSngsand flntin^s, which became her tall, slim figure. 
She wore a broad olue ribbon round her throat, with a 
locket hanging from it — a locket of gold and gems, her 
own monogram in sapphires and diamonds; and the sight 
of it reminded him of that other locket. Grace Redmayne 
had received his gift by this time; and there had been no 
acknowledgment of it as -yet when he left London. In* 
deed, no letter from Brierwood could reach him directly, 
since, he had never given the Bedma^nes his London 
address. They could only write to him through John 
Wort. 

Mr. Walgrave had not been mistaken about the im» 
pending lecture, but he took his punishment meekly, 
only murmuring some faint reference to Gardimum versus 
Oardimum — so meekly, in fact, that Augusta Yallorj 
could scarcely be hard upon him. 
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''You may imagine/^ she remonstrated, in oonclnsion, 
-''that I find a place of this kind very dull without you." 

''I am afraid you will find it much duller with nie," 
Mr. Walgrave replied, drearily; ''whatever capacity for 
gnyety I may possess— which/ at the best, I fear is not 
much — 18 always paralyzed by the sea-side. I have enjoyed 
n day or two at Margate, certainly, once or twice in my 
life; there is something fresh and enjoyable about Mar« 

5 ate— an odor of shrimps and hi^h spirits; but, then, 
[argate is considered vulgar, I believe. 
" Considered vulgar!" cried Miss Vallory, with a shud- 
der. " Why, it is Houndsditch by the seal" 

" If Margate were in the Pyrenees, people would rave 
nbont it," hor lover replied, coolly. " I have been happy 
at Ryde, as you know," he went on, in his most leisurely 
manner, but witli a drop in his voice, which he had prac- 
ticed on juries sometimes in breach-of-promise cases, and 
which did dutv for tenderness; "but with those two 
exceptions, I have found the sea-side — above all, the , 
genteel sea-side — a failure. The more genteel, the more 
drearjr. If one does not admit Houndsditch and the odor 
of shrimps, the pestilence of dullness is apt to descend 
upon our coasts. Oowes, of course, is tolerable; and I 
racherlike Southsea — the convicts are so interesting; and , 
where there are ships in the ofiBng, there is always amuse- 
ment for the Cockney who prides himself upon knowings 
a brig from a brigantino." 

Discoursiuj^ in this languid manner, the lovers beguiled 
the time until dinner. Mr. Walgrave was not eager to 
rush down to the beach and gather shells, or to seek some 
ilistant point whence to take a header into the crisp, blue 
waves, after the manner of the enthusiastic excursionist, 
who feels that while he is at the sea he can not have too 
much of a good thing. He lounged in the balcony, which 
was pleasantly sheltered bva cjrimsOn-striped awning, and 
talked in his semi-cynical wav to his betrothed, not by 
any means overexerting himself in the endeavor to enter- 
tain her. 

" The ' Arion ' is here, I suppose," he remarked, by and 

"Yes. I have been out in her a good deal.? 
''With your father?" 
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'' Not ?ery often. Papa gives himself up to laiinesa 
at the sea-sidfe. I have had Weston with me." 

*' Happy Weston r 

** As tiie haopiuess he may have enjoyed was (juile- 
open to yon, I aon't think yon need affeot to envy him.'' 

** My dear Angusta, I envy him not only the happiness^ 
but the capacity for enjoying it. You see, 1 am not the 
kind of a man for a * tame cat.' Weston Vallory is; 
indeed, to my mind, he seems to have been created to fill 
the position of a fine Persian with a bnshy tail, or \x\\ 
Angora with pink eyes.'' 

'' Yon are remarkably complimentary to my relation? 
at all times," said Miss Vallory, with an offended air. 

'^ My dear girl, I consider the mission of a tame cat 
quite a lofty one in its way; but you see it doesn't hap])en 
to be my way. A man who trains his whiskers as care- 
fully as your cousin Weston lays himself out for that sort 
of thing. Have you been far out?" • 

" We have been as far as the Wight. We went to the 
regatta at Ryde the other day, and had luncheon with the 
Filmei*s, who ai*e intensely grateful for the villa." 

**Then my Lady Clara Vere de Vere has not found the 
time heavy on her hands?" 

** Not particularly. I have ridden a good deal." 

" With Weston?'^ 

" With Weston. You envy him that privilege, I sup- 
pose?" This with a little contemptuous toss of tlie 
splendid head, and an angry fiash of the fine black eyes. 
If Hubert Walgrave had been in love with his future 
wife, that little angry look would have seemed more be- 
witching to him than the sweetest smile of a plainer 
woman; but there was another face in his mind, eyes 
more beautiful than these, which had never looked at him 
angrily. He contemplated Augusta Vallory as coolly as 
if she had been a fine example of the Spanish school of 
portraiture — a lady by Velasquez. 

**Upou my honor, I think you grow handsomer every 
time I see you," he said; "but if you ask me whether 
I envy Weston the delight of riding through dusty lanes 
in August, I am bound to reply in the negative. Man 
is essentially a hunting animal, and to ride withont any- 
thii^g to ride after seems to me unutterably flat. If we- 
were in the shires, now, in November, I should be happy 
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to hazard my neck three or foar days a week in your 
society,^ 

" But yon see it is not November. If it were^ I have 
no doubt I should be told the duties of a barrister must 
prevent your wasting any time upon me during that 
mouth." 

With suoh gentle bickerings the lovers beguiled the 
time until the ringing of the dressing- bel^ when Mise 
Vallory handed her amanced over to the custody of th^ 
chief butler, and went upstairs to array herself for the 
small family gathering. Mr. Walgrave found himself 
presently in a roomy bed-chamber; walls and ceiling pain* 
lully new, grate slightly at variance with its setting, bells 
a failure, windows admirably constructed for excluding 
large bodies of air, and admitting draughts; furniture of 
the popular sea-side type — brand-new ETidderminster car- 
pet of a flaring pattern, rickety Arabian bedstead, mahog- 
ony wardrobe with doors that no human power could 
keep shut, everything marble-topped that could be marble* 
topped; no pin-cushion, no easy-chair, no writing-table^ 
and a glaring southern sun pouring in upon a barren 
desert of Eiduerminster. * 

'' So Weston has been very attentive — has been doing 
my duty, in short," Mr. Walgrave said to himself as he 
dressed. ** I wonder whether there's any chance of his 
cutting me out; and if be did, should I be sorry? It 
would DC one thing for me to lilt Augusta, and another 
for her to throw me over. Old Vallory would hardly 
quarrel with me in the latter event; on the contrary, it 
would be a case for solatium. He could hoi'dly do enough 
for me to make amends for my wrongs. But I don't 
think there's much danger from my friend Weston; and,, 
after all, I have quite done with that other folly — put it 
out of my mind as a dream that I have dreamed." 

He went down-stairs presently, and found Mr. Vallory 
in the drawing-room, large and stolid, with a vast expanse 
of shirt-front, and a double gold eyeglass on the knob of 
his aquiline nose, reading an evening paper.- 

This, of course, offered a delightful opening for con- 
versation, and they began to talk in the usual humdrum* 
manner of the topics of the hour. Parliament was over; 
it was the indignant-letter season, and the pax>ers were 
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teeming with, fervid protests against nothing pai*ticalar. 
Extortionate innkeepers in the Scottish highlands, vac- 
cination versus non-vaccination, paterfamihas bewailin^ 
the inordinate length of his boys' holidays, complaints a 
the administration of the army, outcries for reform in the 
i^&vy, jostled one another in the popular journals; and 
Mr. vallory, being the kind of man who reads his news- 
paper religiously from the beginning to the end, had 
-jilenty to say about these things. 

He was a heavy, pompous kind of man, and Mr. Wal- 
grave found his society a dead-weight at all times; but 
never had he seemed so entirely wearisome as on this par- 
ticular August evening, when less aristocratic Eastbourne 
was pacing the parade gayly, breathing the welcome breeze 
that set landward with the sinking of the sun. Hubert 
Walgrave felt as if he could have walked down some of 
ins perplexities, had he been permitted to go out and 
tramp the lonely hills, Beachy Head way, in the sunset, 
but in that lodging-house drawing-room, sitting on the 
creaky central ottoman, contemplating his boots, while 
Mr. Vallory's voice droned drearily upon the subject of 
army reform, and *' what we ought to do with our Arm- 
strong guns, sir,'' and so on, and so on, his troubles sat 
heavy upon him. 

Weston came in presently, the very pink and pattern of 
neatness, with the narrowest possible white tie, and the 
air of having come to a dinner-partv. He had slipped 
down by the afternoon express, he told his uncle, after his 
day's work in the city. 

" There's an attentive nephewl" exclaimed Mr. Vallory, 
senior; ''does a thorough day's work in the Old Jewry, 
and then comes down to Eastbourne to turn over the 
leaves of his cousin's music, while I take my after-dinner 
nap, and is ofF to the city at a quarter to eight in the 
morning, unless he's wanted here for yachting or riding. 
Take care he doesn't cut you out, Walgrave.' 

''If I am foredoomed to be cut out," Mr. Walgrave 
answered, with his most gracious smile, " Mr. Weston 
Vallory is welcome to his chance of the advantages to bo 
derived from the transaction. But the lady who has 
'honored me by her choice is in my mind as much above 
susnicion, as OflBsar's^ife ouglit to have been." 

The young lady who was superior to Csdsar's wife came 
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into the rooDi at this moment, in the freshesf and crispi- 
est of white muslin dresses/ dotted about with peachr 
eoIoi*ed satin bows, jast as if a flight of butterflies had 
uliffhted on it. She gave Weston tne coolest little nod of 
welcome. If he had i-eallj been a favorite Persian cat she 
would have taken more notice of him. He had brought 
her some music and a batch of new books, and absorbed 
her attention for ten minutes telling her about them, at 
the end of wiiich time dinner was aunouncedi to Mr. \Val- 
grave's infinite relief. He gave Augusta his arm, and the 
useful Weston was left to follow his uncle, caressing his 
whiskers meditatively as he went, and inwardly anathema- 
tizing Hubert Walgrave's insolence. 

The dinner at Eastbourne was as the dinners in Acrop- 
olis Square. Mr. Vallory's butler was like Mr. Merdle^, 
and would not bate an ounce of plate for any considera- 
tion whatever; would have laid his table with the same 
precision, one might sup]K>se, if he had been laying it in 
rompeii the night of the eruption, with an exact fore- 
knowledge that he and his banquet-table were presently 
to be drowned in a flood of lava. So the table sparkled 
with the same battalions of wine-glasses; the same prop- 
erty tankards, which no one ever drank from, blazed u)K>n 
the sideboard supported by a background of presentation 
salvers; the same ponderous silver dishes went round in 
ceremonial procession, with the entries which Mr. Wal- 
grave knew by heart. Mr. Vallory's cook was an accom- 

1)lished matron, with seventy guineas a year for her wages; 
>nt she had not the inexhaustible resources of an Oude or 
a Gouff6, and Hubert Walgrave was familiar with every 
dish in her catalogue, from her consommSatix mu/s to her 
apple- fritters. He eat his dinner, however, watched over 
with tender solicitude by the chief butler and his subordi- 
nates — eat his dinner mechanicall,y, with his thoughts 
verv far away from that sea-side dining-room. 

After dinner came music and a little desultory talk; a 
little loitering on the balcony, to watch the harvest-moon 
rise wide and golden, over a rippling sea; then a quiet 
rubber for the gratification of Mr. Yallory; then a tray 
with brandy-and-seltzer, sherry-and-soda, a glass of eitheir 
refreshing mixture compounded languidly by the two 
young men; and then a treneral good-night. 

'*f suppose you would like to go out in the'Ariou* 
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to-morrow/' Augusta said to her lover, as he held the 
drawing-room door open for her departure. 

''I should like it above all things," replied Mr. Wal- 
j^rave; and he did indeed feel as if tossing hither and 
thither on that buoyant sea, he might contrive to get rid 
of some part of his burden. 

''It is a. species of monomania,'' he said to himself, 
'^ and I dare say is as much the fault of an overworked 
brain as an actual afFair of the heart. Who can tell what 
form a man's punishment may take if he drives the in* 
tellectual steam-engine just a little too hardP The truth 
18, I want more rest and complete change. I wish to 
Heaven I could get away to the Tyrol; but that's impos- 
;8ible; I am bound hand and foot, unless I like to fly in 
the face of fortune, and offend Augusta Yallory." 

. He did not fly in the face of fortune. He went out in 
the ''Arion"on the next day, and the next, and even 
rode Weston's chestnut mare in the dusty lanes, to oblige 
Miss Yallory, while the owner of the beast sat in an ofiBco, 
vfhere the thermometer was at seventy-five, writing rough 
drafts of letters to be copiod by inferior hands, and in- 
terviewing important clients. They went to Pevensey 
Oastle tofi;ether, and dawdled about among the ruined 
walls. They went to Beachy Head, and heard wondrous 
stories of distressed barks and rescued cargoes from the 
guardians of the point. They got rid of tne days in a 
manner that ought to have b^n delightful to both of 
them, since they were almost always together, and Mr. 
Walgrave made himself more agreeable than usual. 

This lasted for about ten days; but at the end of the 
tenth he discovered suddenly that he must go back to 
Oardimum versus Oardimum, and stuff his brains with 
more precedents; nor would he listen to any arguments 
^hich Miss Yallory could urge to detain him. She sub- 
mitted ultimately, and made no show of her regret; but 
she really was grieved and disappointed, for she was fonder 
of him than she cared to let him see. 



CHAPTER XV. 

After Hubert Walgrave's departure, the entire story of 
■Grace Bedmayne's life could be told in three words: ''He 
was gone." ohe abandoned herself utterly to the bitter* 
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ness of regret She went to and fro by day, and lay down' 
to rest at nightj with one great sorrow in her heart— ii 
childish grief, perhaps, at the worst, but none the less 
bitter to this cliildish soul. Nor had she any friendly ear 
into which to pour her woes. On the contrary, she hud 
to keep perpetual watoli and ward over herself, lesi she 
should betray her foolish secret. It was the. old story of 
the worry in the bud, and the damask cheek soon began to 
ffrow wan and pale. So changed and hatrgard, indeed— so 
faded from her nymph-like beauty — did the girl become, 
that even Mrs. James fiedmayne's unsentimental eyes 
perceived the difference; and that worthy matron told her 
iiusband, with some anxiety of tone, that their niece must 
be ill. 

*' She's going the way of her poor mother*, I'm afraid, 
Jim," she said. '^She^s fainted dead off more than once 
since that evening in Olovedon Ohasc. I let her ^o a 
hand's turn in the dairy the day before yesterday, for she 
gets restless and fretful sometimes for want of work, lol- 
loping about ail day, reading novels or ])laying the piano. 
It was liffht work enough — making up a^bit of butter into 
swans — for it isn't likely I'd give her anything heavy to 
do; but when she'd been standing in the dairy hull an 
iionr or so, she went off all of a sudden as white as a sheet 
of paper, and would have gone flat down on the bricks if 
I hadn't causht her in my arms; and a regular bother I 
had to bring her round, too. Depend upon it, Mr. Humph- 
reys was right, and there is something wrong with her 
heart 

" Poor little lass!" murmured the farmer, lenderly. He 
remembered his niece when she had been indeed a little 
lass, and had sat upK>n his knee peering into the mysteries 
of a turnip-shaped silver watch — a fragile flower-like child, 
whom he used to touch tenderly with his bi^ clumsy 
hands, as if she had been an exotic. '* Poor little lass! 
that seems hard, though, Hannah, if there's anything 
amiss. She's so young and so bright and so pretty — as 
personable a young woman as you can see between this 
and Tnnbridge. And there's her father working for her 
over yonder. I think it would clean break Kick's heart 
if he were to come back and find Qracey missing. We'd 
best do something, hadn't we, Hannah — take her up to 
someTjondon doctor, chP" 

6 
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''We might do that,^ Mrs. Bedinayne answered, 
thoaghtf ally, " when the hope are gathered. I oouldn't 
spare a day between this and then, if it was a matter of 
life and death, as yon may say; and thank God it isn't 
that! The girl ain't strong, and she's subject to fainting- 
fits; bat there* mayn't be anything serious m it, after all." 

''Ton mnst take her np to London, Hannah, to see 
some top-sawyer of a doctor, as soon as eyer the hopping's 
oyer." 

" I don't mind doing that. It's no nse fidgeting onr- 
selyes with Mr. Humphreys' fancies. If you'ye got a sick 
headache, he looks at yon as solemn as if he was thinking 
of giying a hint to the undortuker." 

'' I say, mothef," Mr. James Redmayne remarked to his 
sponse, af ter'a pause, '' you don't think the girl's git any- 
thing on her mind, do you? She ain't fretting about any- 
thing, is she?" 

*' Fretting about anythingl Mercy's sakes, what's she 
got to fret about? Ail her yictuals found for her, and no 
need to soil the tips of her fingers, unless she likes. She's 
neyer known a trouble in her life, except her father leuy- 
in^ her; and she's got the better of that eyer so long. 
What can put such rubbish into your head, father?" 

'' Well, I don't know: girls are apt to haye fancies, you 
see. There was that chap, Mr. Walgry, for instance, 
hanging about her, and talking to her a good deal, off 
and on. He may haye put some foolish notions into her 
head — may liaye flattered her a bit, perhaps, and made 
her think he was in loye with her." 

Mr. Redmayne made these obseryations in a dubious 
tone, and with a somewhat guilty feeling about his own 
conduct during that one week of his wife's absence. 
He had left those two so entirely free to follow their 
own deyices, while he made the most of his brief span 
of liberty. The partner of his fortunes took him up 
sharply, 

''Hanging about her indeed!" she exclaimed. ''I 
neyer allowed any hanging about to so on under my nose; 
and I mn3t say I always found Mrl Walgry quite the 
gentleman. Of course be did take some notice of Orace; 
she is a pretty girl, and it isn't likely she'd be passed oyer 
like a plain one. Bnt I don't belieye he eyer said a fool- 
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ish word to ber> or behaved any way unbeoomiDg a gentle- 
man.** 

''If you say so, Hannah, I make no doirbt yon're qaite 
correct in yonr Tiews," the farmer replied, sabmissivel^;' 
"only I don't like to see Gracey hanging her head— it 
don't seoni natural." 

''It's weakness, that's what it is, James. If she'd 
only drink the hop tea I make her, she'd pick uplier 
stronffth fast enough. There's nothing finer than^ a 
tumbler of hop tea every morning; but girls are so ob- 
stinate, and think that physic onglit to be as sweet as 
sugar-plums.** • i 

So the discussion ended. Grace's health seemed varia* 
ble. Siie looked brighter on some days than on others; 
made^little efforts, in fact, to stifle her sorrow; put on an 
api)earaiiceof life and gayety; and then relapsed and gave 
way altogether. When Questioned by her aunt or uncle, 
she said she had a headache — they could never extort 
more from her than that. Once good-natured James 
Redmayne took her aside, and asked her, with simple 
earnestness that touched her keenly, if there were any 
trouble on her miiul; but she answered him very much as 
her aunt had done on her behalf. What could there be to 
trouble her? • • - 

" You are all so kind tome, dear Uncle James," she said; 
" and if my father were only at home I ought to be as happy 
as any girl in Kent." 

It was rather a vague answer, but to James Bed may ne it 
seemed a suflBcient one. He went in to hip wife with an air 
of mingidd wisdom and triumph. 

" I've got to th.e bottom of it all mother," he said. 
"Gnicey's still fretting for her father; she owned as much 
to me just now." 

" More fool she, then!" exclaimed Mrs. James, who did 
not approve of confidence bcin^ reposed in her husband 
which had not first been offered to her. Fitting won*t 
bring Richard home a day the sooner or earn him an ounce 
of gold-dust to bring back with him. She'd better drink 
my hop tea, and keep up her health and good looks, so as to 
do him credit when ho does come." 

Mr* Walgrave had been gone three weeks — ah, what an 
age of sadness and regret! — when the parcel containing the 
locket came to Gi-aoe, A parcel directed in his hand — it 
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was only too fomilinr to her from pencil notes in some of 
the books be had lent her, and from the papers she had 
seen scattered aboat his table. Fortune favored her in the 
receipt of. the packet. She bad gone out to take the let- 
ters from the poscman that morninc;, expecting nothing, 
hoping^ for nothing. From him or of him she never thought 
to receive sign or token. Had he not told her many times, 
in the plainest words, that the story of her love must come 
to an end, like a book thiftt is shut, on the day he left Brier- 
wood P She was too simple-minded to imagine him capable 
of wavering. He had said that his honor compelled him 
to forsake her, and he would be faithful to that necessity. 

Her heart gave a great leap wlien she saw the address 
•n the little packet. She fled ronnd the house like a lap- 
wing, and did not stop to breathe till she was safe.under 
the shadow of the cedar, in the spot where she had known 
such perilous happiness with him. Then she sunk down 
on the rustic bench, and with tremulous fingers tore open 
the little parcel. 

A dainty case of dark-blue velvet, in itself a treasure to 
a girl so unsophisticated as Oruce; a casket that opened 
with la spring, revealing a large yellow gold locket set 
with pearls, reposing on a bed of white satin — a gem so 
beautiful that the sight of it took hei> breath away, and 
she sat gazinff upon it, transfixed with womanly rapture. 

She openea the locket, and looked at the little enamel- 
ed picture of forget-me-nots. Sweet, very sweet; but oh, 
how much she would have preferred his portrait or even 
one little rincf of his dark wavy hairl She had laid the 
treasure on the tench beside her, and opened his letter, 
devouring it with wide-open luminous eyes. 

i The scrap of paper attracted her attention first: ^' There 
is a secret spring; touch it, and you will find my photo- 
graph.'' She gave a little cry of joy, and began to search 
for the spring, found it, and gave a louder cry of utter 
delight when she beheld the face of her lover. The 
skillful colorist had flattered Mr. Walgrave not a little; 
the pale dark complexion was Italianized; the gray eyes 
were painted in ultramarine; the face in the miniature 
looKea from five to ten years yonnger than the original. 
But to Orace the picture was simply perfect. She per- 
ceived no flattery; the face which was to her the noblest 
upon earth was only idealijsed as she had idealized it in 
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her own mind from the hour in which she began to love 
its owner. And yet when Hnrbert Wnlgrafe first came 
to Brierwood she had seen nothing wonderful in his ap- 
pearance, and had considered him decidedly middle-aged. 

At last, after gazing at the miniature till her eyes 
grew dim, clouded with innocent tears — after kissing the 
glass that covered it with fond foolish kisses-^-she 
touched the spring and shut the case, and then read her 
letter. 

This disappointed her a little. It was evidently writ- 
ten to be reaa by her uncle and aunt. Not one word of 
that brief bright past; only a letter such as any grateful 
lodger might have written to bis landlady's daughter. 
She shed a few tears. 

''It is good of him to send me his picture/' she said to 
herself. ''But he is quite gone from me; I shall never, 
never see him affaini" 

The picture bad kindled new hope in her breast; the 
letter destroyed it. There was some comfort, however, in 
being able to show this letter to her aunt, and to wear her 
locket in the light of day. She carried the little velvet 
case and the letter in-doors, and went in quest of her aunt, 
whom slio found in the dairy. 

" Oh, Aunty Hannah, I* have had a letter and a preb- 
ent!" 

"What, a pin-cushion or a book-marker from one of 
your old school-fellows, I'll lay, or some such trumpery? 
Yon girls are alwavs fiddle* faadling about some such rub- 
bishP^ 

"Look, aunt!" cried Grace, displaying the locket im- 
bedded in white satin. ' • 

"Sure to goodness!" cried Mrs. James, staring at the 
trinket; " where did you get that?" r • 

"Prom Mr. Walgrave, aunt, with such a kind letter!" 

Mrs. James snatched the letter from her niece's hand, ' 
and read it aloud, going over every word, and harking 
back every now and then, to read a sentence a second- 
time, in a deliberate way that aggravated Grace beyond 
measure. And then she turned from the letter to the' 
locket, and examined it minutely, while Grace stood by in 
an agon^, lest her clumsy fingers should hit upon 'the se- 
cret spring. 

" It's a pretty thing OQoujrh," she s^jd t^i last, ''ap4 
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mnst have coBt a sight of money — pearls and all, for, I 
suppose, they're real; and I can't see as he had any oalt 
to send yon such a thing. He paid for what ho had, and 
there was no ohligation on either side. Forget-me-nots, 
too, as if it was for a yonne woman he was keeping com- 
pany with. I don't half like such nonsense, and I doubt 
your uncle will be for sending it back.'' 

^'Oh, aunt!" said Grace; and then began tociy. 

"Lord bless me, child, don't be such a cry-baby. If 
you can get round your uncle to let you keep the locket, 
you may. A present's a present, and 1 don't suppose Mr. 
Walgrave meant any harm; he's too much a gentleman 
for tnat, leastways as far as I could see. All I hope is, 
he never went talking any nonsense to you behind my 
back." 

''No, aunt, he never talked nonsense; he was always 
sensible, and he told me — something about himself. He's 
engaged to be married — has been engaged for ever so 
long.^* 

'' HTell, it was fair and honorable of him to toll you 
that, anyhow. You can show the letter to your uncle at 
dinner-time, and if he likes you to keep the locket, I'm 
agreeable." 

When dinner-time came, Mf. James, whose opinion on 
most subjects was a mere reflection of his wife's, studied 
that worthy woman's countenance, and seeing her favor- 
ably disposed toward the sift and the giver, opined that 
his niece might accept Mr. Walgrave's present without 
any derogation to the family dignity. She must write 
him a pretty little letter of thaiiks, of course, showing 
ofF her boarding-school education, which Mr. Wort would 
no doubt forward to him, as he had happened to omit any 
address in his letter. 

So Qrace wore her locket in the face of mankind on the 
first Sunday after the arrival of the packet; wore it on 
her muslin dress at church, with a shy consciousness that 
all the parish must be dazzled by its splendor — that the 
old rector himself, if his eyes were good enough, might 
break down in the midst of his sermon, overcome by a 
sudden glimpse of its gorgeousness. She wore it on a 
black ribbon under her dress secretly upon those days 
which her aunt called *' work -days," and at night she put 
it tinder her pillow. Tiers was the early, passionate, girl* 
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ish Ioye» whioh is so near akin to foolishness — the Juliet 
lore, which would have her Borneo ent oat in little stars, 

" And be will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the. world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun/' 

The girl's spirits revived a little with the possession of 
this locket. She looked brighter and better, and her aunt 
forgot her fears. September came to an end, and the hop- 
picKing began; herds of tramps from the wilds of Hiber- 
nia, from the lieart of the Seven Dials, from the wretch- 
edest alleys in Whitechapel and fiermondsey, came ponring 
in npon the fair Kentish conntry. Mrs. Redmayne was 
too bnsy to think much of Grace's health; and when'the 
girl be^uu to flag a little again, finding that life wasdreary 
even with that portrait in her bosom, no one Observed the 
change. Slie went off into rather a severe fainting fit 
one afternoon, but there was no one at hand bnt Sally, 
the maid-of-all-work, who brought her round as best she 
might and thought nothing of the business. She had 
fainted herself on a midsummer Sunday, when Kings- 
bury church was hatter than nsunl, ana never went to 
that place of worship without a big blue bottle of smell- 
ing salts. 

Now in the dnsky October evenings fitful patches of 
light glowed here and there on the landscape: and riding 
alon^ narrow lanes, the traveler came ever and anon to a 
rustic encampment — a ragged familjr huddled round afire, 
sun-burned faces turned toward him inquiringly as he 
passed, a bevy of tatterdemalion children darting out at 
liim to ask for alms, and sharp cries of ''Pitch us a cop- 
per, sirr in the purest Cockney. The group, so pictur- 
esque at a distance, was sordid enough on inspection, 
and the traveler could but wish 'these nomads had better 
shelter. A ragged blanket, perhaps, hung upon a couple 
of poles, made a rough tent here and there, but those who 
possessed so much luxury were the aristocrats of the com- 
munity; the Tulsar herd slept in the open, save on some 
lucky occasion when a liberal farmer gave them the use of 
an empty barn. 

^ James Iledmayne was tender-hearted, and at Brierwood 
the wandering race fared luxuriously. He lent them old 
rick-covers for tents, and wh{«tevcr barn he had empty 
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'wan placed at their disposal. Qrace took an iuterest in 
the. little children, spent all her monej in cakes, and 
robbed the baskets in the apple-loft for their benefit; car- 
ried the women great jngs of cold tea in the eTenings^aud 

.helped and Comforted them in many small ways, at the 
hazard of catching a fever, as her annt frequently re- 
minded her. In this particular season she was more than 
nsnally active in these small charities; that great sorrow in 
her heart was nnnibed a little by the 8ie;ht of commoner 
sorrows. This year she was more tender than ever, the 

'women thought — the old hands, who had known her in 
former years. She would sit for hours in a shady corner 

'of a field, with a sick child in her arms, singing it to 
sleep with sweet sad songs. The women used to look at 
her from a little distance, and talk together in whispers 
of her gentleness and her pale grave face. 

"Pm afeard there's summat wrong," one stalwart 

' matron said to another. '^ She were as gay as a bird last 
hop-picking. She looks like my sister Mary that went ofF 
into a consumption and died in the hospitail — that white 

' like, and her hands that wasted as you might a'most see 
through 'em. And she such a sweet young thing, too! 
It do seem hard that such as she shonld be took, and my 
old father, wot's a trouble to everybody, and no more use 
of his limbs than a new-born infanr, left behind to 
worrit.'* 

One night, after a day spent almost entirely in the hop 
field, Orace discovered a great calamity — her locket was 
gone. The ribbon worn every day had been worn through 
at last by the sharp edge of the ring. It was round her 
neck when she undressed, with the two ends lianging 
loosely. Late as it was, she would have gone out and 
hunted for her treasure by moonlight — would have roused 
the hop-pickers and bribed them to hunt for her; but the 
house was locked, and the keys under Mrs. James's pillow, 
and it was more than she dared to wake that vigilant 
housewife. So she went to bed quietly, and cried all 
night, and came down-stairs next morning ashy pale, 
and with red swollen circles round her eyes, to tell of her 
loss. 
Mrs. James flew into a passion on hearing the news.' 
** Lost itP you ought to be ashamed of yourself. What 
call had you to wear it on a workaday?" she cried. 
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Oraoe blushed crimson. 

''I know it was very foolish of nie^ Aunt Hannah;. bat 
— but — I was so fond of it!'* » 

''Was there ever such a baby? Fond of it^ indeed! 
You're fond of the piano your father gixve you; Pm sure 
I wonder yon don't wear that hanging round your ueok-^ 

Jrou're silly enough. And of course some of your blessed 
lop-pickers have stolen it; and serves you right. ...That 
comes of consorting with such low rabble/' 

''They couldn't have stolen it, aunt; I wore it under 
my dress; they couldn't hare known anything about it." 
" Stuff and nonsense! they're cunning enough to know 
anything. If you'd swallowed a sovereign, they'd know it 
was inside you. Besides, I dare say you took and pulled it 
out of your bosom to show to some of their rnbbishinjg 
brats. You'll nurse yourself into the typhus fever or the 
small-pox one of these days, with nursing those raga- 
muffins; and a deal of use f/ou*H be in the world without 
your good looks, considering as von can't so much asset 
the sponge for a batch of bread.'' 

Grace was silent with the silence of guilt. Sitting under 
a hedge yesterday with one of those waifs of hunianity in 
her lap, while its mother and a brood of bantlings from 
three years old and upward clustered round a hop-bin a 
few yards off, she had drawn the locket from hf r bosom 
and dangled it before the eyes of the little one, half to 
amuse the child, half for the pleasure of looking at the 
thing which was the sole token left of her brief love 
story. 

Aunt Hannah, though unsympathetic in manner, was 
by no moans minded that the locket should be lost. 
"It's a thankless task spending money upon you,'' she 

Ifi 



said; " and so I shall tell Mr. Walgry, if ever I set eyes 
on him again. Real gold, set with real pearls, and go and 
fool it away among a pack of hop|)ers." 

After haviufi; given relief to her mind in this manner, 
she dispatchea Jack and Charley and a farm-laborer to 
scour the country under Grace's guidance. The girl was 
to point out to them every path she had taken, and every 
spot where she had rested throughout the previous day. 

"But it's about as likely youMl find the moon lying in 
the grass as that locket," Aunt Hannah remarked, despair- 
ingly, as they set out. 
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She proved only too trae a prophet;. The yonng men 
searched diligently^ nnder Oraoe's direction — searched till 
dinner, and after dinner began again, and went on un- 
flinchingly till tea-time; bnt without result. After tea 
the early twilight shrouded the farm, and it was too dark 
to look anjT longer. Uncle James had the hoppers col- 
lected at night-fall, and told them what had been lost, of- 
fering a couple of sovereigns to the man, woman, or child 
who would restore it; but they all made the same declara- 
tion, with every form of asseveration common to their 
class* No such thing had they seen. 
' ** That's a lie!" said James Iledmayne, sturdily. ** Some 
of you has seen it, and some of you" has got it, or made 
awav with it since last night. The locket's almost as large 
as the palm of my hand. You couldn't fail to see it Ivinff 
anywhere; and my sons have been over every inch of 
ground m.y niece walked upon yesterday. It's hard you 
should take anything us belongs to her, for she's been a 
good friend to you all. 

** That she have^ sir!" the women cried, with tremen- 
dous energy, and a desperate emphasis on the lost word. 
And then came a confusion of shrill voices, all protesting 
that the owners thereof would not wrong Miss Itedmayne 
to the extent of a sixpence. 

Orace went to her room quite worn out by that weary 
day— the pacing to and fro, with lessening hope as the 
hours wore on. It was gone— the one solace that had 
cheered her life. 

** I shall never see his face any more," she said to her- 
selt ** There is a fate against me." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

^ After the loss of the locket Orace Redmayne drooped 
Tisibly. Good-hearted Uncle James did all in his power 
to recover the lost trinket: put the matter into the liands 
of the police; had inquiries made among London pawn- 
brokers, and so on; bnt without avail. Poor Orace wan- 
dered about the bare fields where the hop-vines had lately 
flourished, with her eyes fixed on the ground, like some 
inelanchQiy spirit haunting the sc^n^ p( an unhappy life. 
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Aant Hannah reprimanded her sharply from daj to day 
for snch foolishnesss. * . 

'' If the locket's lost, it's lost/' she said, philosophical- 
ly, " and there's no use in grizzling about it There's 
more lookets in the world tiiau tkut; and if the balance is 
on the right side next qaartor-day, I dare say your uncle « 
will buy you a new one, perhaps with both, our porter- 
grafts, one on each side; and that'll be worth taking care 
of lis a family keepsake — something to show your children 
by and by." 

Grace gave a little iuToluntary shudder. A portrait of 
Aunt Hannah, whom photography made unutterably grim, 
instead of thtit splendid face, those godliKe eyes! 

'' It's very kind of you to think of that," the girl said, 
half crying; " but I should never care to have another 
locket, please." 

'' Oh, very well! I suppose you think we couldn't give 
you anything as handsome as that; but, for my part, I 
sliould have thought you'd have more store by a keepsake 
from one of your own family than a strangers present." 
** It isn't that, aunt. I've got your photograph and 
uncle's in my album, and I'm sure I value them. But I'll 
never wear another locket. There's something uulncky 
about them." 

The year waned. October came to an end^ and for 
various reasons that visit to the London physician which . 
James Redmayne and his wife had talked about, had not 
yet been made. To those who saw Grace every day the 
gradual change in her was not so obvious as to cause im- 
mediate alarm. Nor were hard-working people like the 
Redmaynes on the watch for such slight symptoms as 
awaken terror in those who have sufficient leisure to be 
anxious. The girl rose at her usual time, took her place 
among her kindred at meals, went patiently through the 
routine of the long dull day, and never uttered a com- 
plaint. 

She was completely unhappy, nevertheless. She had 
no c;ompanions of her own age, who mi^ht have taught 
her to shake off this foolish sorrow — no innocent gaveties 
to distract her mind. The slow level life of a farm-house 
was about the best possible existence in which to foster a 
sorrow such as hers. 
She had written that epistle which her Uncle James 
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had spoken of as ''a pretty little letter" a very formal 
compositiouy sapervised by the whole family. James Red- 
mayne wonld fain have had her begin, ''This comes hop« 
ing/' a formula which he bad nsed all his life, and firmly 
belieyed inas the essenee of polite letter-writing. She 
' had written to thank Mr. Walgrave for his very kind pres- 
ent, which was indeed very, very beautiful, and which she 
' shoald valne verj much all her life. There were a great 
many *' verys " in the letter; and it was written in her 
best boarding-school hand — with long loops to the 6r's and 
^8, after a spScialitS of Miss Toulmin's — on the thickest 
and- creamiest note-paper to be procured at Tnnbrid)]^ 
•Wells. Uncle James would havo had a view of that polite 
r^rt at the top. of the first page; but this his niece con- 
demned as vulgar. 

''Mr. Walgrave knows Tunbridge Well3> nncle,'' she 
said. " He can't want a picture of it on a penny sheet of 
paper — such bad paper, too, as they always print the 
views on." 

No answer had come to this letter, which, indeed, needed 
none; but for a month after she sent it the girl had 
hoped, faintly, for some acknowledgment. With the dying 
out of this hope, and the loss of her locket, all was over; 
there was nothing left her except the blank future, in 
which that one beloved figure could have no part. 

And her father- -her father, whose letters had been more 
hopeful of late, telling of increasing good fortune, hinting 
even at the possibilitv of his return before another year 
was ended, with all the objects of his expedition fully ide- 
alized; the father whose exile she had lamented so bitterly 
only a year ago — was he forgotten? No, not forgotten; 
only deposed to the second place in her heart. She thought 
of him very often, with a guilty sense of having wronged 
him by her love for another. But that first love of girlhood 
is an all-absorbing passion. She had hardly room in her 
mind for her father's image beside that other. If he 
could have returned at this moment to cheer and comforc 
her, she might perhaps have struggled bravely wi I h lior 

f^riof, and conquered it. He had been all the world to 
ler in years gone bv — ^father, mother, companion, friend; 
the pride and delight of her life; and in the rapture of 
reunion with him that other image might have grown 
pale and shadowy, until it became only the memory of a 
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girlish sorrow. But be did not come, and she- went on 
thinking of Hnbert Walgraye. ^ 

She had no hope — positively none — of ever seeing bis 
face again. Day after day, in the misty November morn- 
ings, she awoke with the same void in her heart. The 
pam WHS almost worse than the pain of her awakening in 
the days that followed her father's departure. That grief 
had at the worse been brightened by hope; this was quite 
hopeless. ' ' i 

Her aunt sent her to Kingsbury one fine afternoon in 
November, on some small errand to the single shop of the 
village — an errand which was desi.srned rather to arouse 
the girl from her listlessness, and give her the benefit of 
a brisk walk, than to supply any positive need of the 
household. 

*' Anything's better for her than lolloping over a book," 
remarked Mrs. Bedmayne, who regarded reading in every 
shape and form, except the ponderous Henry's Bible on a 
Sunday afternoon, as more or less a vice. 

The walk was through those lanes and by those fields 
which she had walked so often with him; the way by 
which they had come together on that first Sunday after- 
noon, when he joined her in her return from church. 
How well she remenibered it all! The landscape had 
changed since then, but was hardly less beautiful to the 
eye of a painter. The shifting shadows on the broad fal- 
low, the tawny gold and crimson, brown and dun color of 
the still lingering foliage, the very weeds in the hedge, 
and the dock leaves in the ditch,' fringed by dew-drops 
left from the morning mists, which a November sun had 
not been strong enough .to disi>erBe — all were beautiful. 

A robin was singing with all its might on one of the 
bars of a gate Grace had to pass. She lingered for a few 
minutes to listen to him, watching the joyous bird with 
sad, dreamy eyes. 

** I wonder if birds have any sorrows," she thought; 
and then opened the gate gently, and went into the lane. 

It was a narrow gully between two tall,> nedected 
hedges, where the blackberry bushes grew high and rank, 
mixed with hazel and hawthorn, upon steep grassy banks 
which were bright with primroses in April. At the very 
entrance of the lane Grace stopped suddenly, with a little 
cry — stopped and clasped her hands upon her heart, 
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wkiob had a triok of beating f urioasly when she was agi- 
tated. 

There was a figure adyanoing toward her — the tall fignre 
of a man — the iinap^e that haunted all her thoughts — 
Hubert Walgrave. He saw her, evidently^ and came on 
with swifter footsteps to meet her. 

She would have behaved with the utmost propriety, nc 
doubt, had he come to the gate at Brierwood, and she been 
prepared for his appearance ever so little; but at his com- 
ing upon her suddenly like this, all her fortitude left her; 
she fell upon his breast, sobbing hysterically. 

"My darlingi my darling!" 

"For a few minutes he could hardly say any more than 
this, trying all the while to soothe and comfort her, ns if 
she had been a frightened child — waiting very patiently 
until that violent emotion had worn itself out. Then he 
lifted her face tenderly, and looked at her. 

"Why, Grace," he said, with a shocked look, 'Miow 
sadly you are altered ! " 

"Am If" she asked, smiling, faintly. "I have not 
been very hanpy lately — " 

."Has anything troubled you, my sweet onef has any- 
thinfi" been going wrong at Brierwood?" 

"Oh, no, no, it is not that. Th'ey are all well, and we 
have hopeful letters from my father. Only—" 

" Only what, Grace?" 

" I am so foolish, so wicked. I could not help being 
miserable. I thought I should never see you again." 

" And was that thought enough to make you unhappy, 
dearestp" 

"Yes." 

."And to see me affain,.and to be with me, and to be 
my own forever, would that be happiness?" 
. The soft eyes looked up at him— oh, so tenderly! 

"You know that it would." 

He bent down and kissed her. 

"Then it shall be so, Grace," he said softly. 

" But, oh! you know it can never, never be! There is 
the other — the lady you are to marry." 

" That lady shall not come between me and this faith- 
ful heart," he answered, holding her in his arms, and 
looking down at her with a proud, happy smile. " Were 
she ten thousand times the woman she is, she should not 
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part UB, Grace, seeing that you are true to me, and that I 
love you with all my strength I" 

" True to youl" she murmured, sadly. " I have lived 
for nothing except to thinfi: of yon since ^on went 
uway." 

" And I have made it the business of my life to forget* 
you, Qraco, and have failed dismally. I made a vow never 
to look upon your face again; but the sweet face has never 
left me. It has followed me by day and night; and at 
last, after so many wasted struggles, I come back just to 
see you once more, hoping to find you false, Grace — asked 
in church with some stalwart farmer — so that I might be 
disenchanted, and go away cured of my folly. Are you 
failse, Grace? Is there any red- cheeked young farmer in 
the case?" 

" A farmer!" the girl cried, contemptuously. '* If Sir 
Francis Glevedon asked me to be his wife, I should refuse 
him for your sake." 

Hubert Walgrave gave a little start. 

"Sir Francis Glevedon !" he said. " What fancy puts 
that name into your head?" 

"It was the name I used to think of offcenest before I 
saw you," she answered, with a smile. " I suppose every 
woman has her hero, and Sir Francis was mine. I have 
never seen him in my life, you know." 

Mr. Walgrave's face, so bright before with a lovePs 
triumph, had clouded over at the sound of the Glevedon 
name. 

"You have never seen him? I have no ground for 
icalousy, then, I suppose? I dare say he is a very good- 
looking fellow; for Fortune rarely measures her gifts 
when she is in the giving mood. Nothing is too much 
for her favorites. But we won't waste our talk on him, 
Gracey; we have sweeter things to think of. My own, 
my dearest, is it really true that you love me, that this 
pale changed face has grown wan from sorrow for me?" 

" There has been no other reason," she said, shyly. 

"And you are my own, Grace, all my own?" 

" You know that I am," she answered, looking up at 
him with dear, candid eyes, that smote him to the heart 
with their innocence, "if — if you arc willing to^sacrifice 
those prospects you spoke of, and to give up the rich 
lady." 
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' " My beloYed, there is hardly anything in the world I 
would not surrender for your sake." 

'•And yon will marry me?" ahe asked, falteringly, the 
pale face covered with a burning blush. Even in her lit- 
tle world she had learned enough to know that all love- 
making, such as this, does not tend toward marriage. 
Every village has its stories of broken faith and man's 
dishonor; and there had been such stories to be told of 
Kingsbury, even within Grace Kedmayne's brief experi- 
ence. 

"I will do all that a man of honor should do, dearest. 
I will do everthing that a man can do to make you happy, 
if you will only trust me." 

'' You know that I can not help trusting yon," she said, 
"I love you so much." 
^* '' Then it can not be too soon, darling." 

** What?" she asked with a puzzled look. 

'* Our union." 

''Oh, no, no; it must not be soon. It is too great a 
sacrifice for you to make. You might regret afterward; 
and it would break my heart to know that I had come be- 
tween vou and the things you value. And then there is 
my father — dearly as T love you, I could do nothing with- 
out his knowledge." 

. '' What, Qrnce! is this vour boundless love? Am I to 
6e. secondary to a father? Think how very little old 
Oapulet stood for, when once Juliet was in love with 
Romeo." 

Orace smiled a little at this appeal. They had read 
^' Bomco and Juliet" together one long summer after- 
noon in the orchard; and her lover had taught her to ap- 
preciate the beauties of the text with a fuller compre- 
hension than she had ever brought to it before. 

^* But I think Signer Oapulet was rather a disagreeable 
kind of father," she said. *' Mine is so good." 

'* My pet, I have no doubt he is as good a felloW as ever 
breathed; but he is at the antipodes, and I have a horror 
of long engagements. Life is not long enough for that 
kind of delav. Hely upon it, Romeo's and Juliet's was 
the trnc philosophy — wooed and won to-night, and wed 
to-niorrt^w." 
' " Rememher how fatal their marriage wasl" 

*^Ab8it omen. We will try to resemble them in notb- 
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ing bat the ferror of our love, oor utter trastfulness in 
each other. And now let us talk serionslj. Take my 
arm, dear^ and let us walk on a little way. Mild as the 
afternoon is, yon are shivering." 

lie drew her shawl closer ronnd her, pressed the little 
hand under his arm, and walked gently on, looking down 
at her. • 

'' What a lucky fellow I was to meet you here just now! 
— promiscuous, as my servant savs. I took a fly froio 
Ttinbridge to Kingsbury, and walked on, meaning to in- 
vent some excuse for presenting myself at the farm as I 
came along. But I need not do that now; it will be 
wiser, on the whole, that I sliould not appear at Brier- 
wood. We can arrange everything, you and I, darling, 
in half an hour, and oarry out our plans afterward, with- 
out arousinff any one's suspicion.'' 

The girl looked at him wonderinglv; and then little by 
little, overcoming her objections one oy one as they arose, 
he unfolded his scheme of their future. 

He was prepared to make great sucrificos for her love-r- 
he did not define them; but to declare his marriage* with 
her would be to blast his prospects. She would hardly 
desire that, ho was sure. 

*' Oh, no, no, no,*' she faltered, pitoously; " but my 
father — ^you will place me right with himP' 

" Of course, darling; but your father is a long way off 
now. There will be time enough to consider tnat diffi- 
culty when he is on his homeward voyage. We need only 
think of perplexities to be overcome in the present, and 
those are not many. You must be very secret, anrling, very 
brave, and come away from Bnerwood quietly some morn- 
ing — say this day week. That will give me time for my 
preparations, and yours need be of the slightest order; for 
you can bring no more luggage than you can carry In 
your own hand. I will sleep at Tunbridge on the previous 
night, and meet you with a fly at Kingsbury at eight in 
the morning, in time for the nine-o'clock train to Lon- 
don.'' 

*'To London 1" echoed Orace, with a little shiver. 
** Are we to be married in London ?" 

<< My dearest, everything is possible in London; there 
is no place like London for keeping a secret.* But don't > 
imagine that I am going to mew you up in a smoky city. 
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I shall find a pretty nest for my bird somewhere in the 
suburbs between this and Wednesday.'' 

The whole scheme seemed fraught with terror to Oraoe. 
She loved him — oh, so fondly I but OYon her love could 
hardly conquer her fear of that dim future. To leave the 
old familiar home— all the world she knew — and go forth 
with him an alien from her kin! If the marriage was tu 
be secret, they might believe she had gone away to dis- 
honor; and the thought that she shonld stand disgraced 
in the minds of her kindred was more than she could 
bear. 

'^I may "tell my aunt and uncle that I am going away 
to be married, may I not?*' she asked. 

** Yes, darling; I will place no fetter upon you there; 
but remember, they must know nothing till you are gone. 
You can leave a letter behind you, telling them that you 
are going to be married, but not mentioning my name. 
They shall be enlightened by and by." 

And thus by slow degrees, and with much tender plead- 
ing, he won her consent to his plan. She could not con- 
template it without a strange terror — that rising early in 
the dim wintery morning to creep like a criminal from the 
home of her childhood. Buc to be with him for ever and 
•ver^ with no more partingi She looked back at the sor- 
rowful months of severance— the dreary, dreary days in 
which she had mourned him as one dead, and cried with a 
sudden gush of tenderness. 

*' What is there that I would not do for your sake? Oh, 
yes, yes, I will come!" 

*^ Spoken like my own brave girl! Yon remember that 
line I marked in your Tennyson — 'Trust me all in all, or 
not at air? You shall never repent your confidence, my 
sweetest. And we shall soon bring the roses back to those 
poor pale cheeks. Do yon know, Gracey, this dull farm- 
nouse life was killing you?" 

They parted at last, after settling everything — parted 
becanse Grace dared stay no lon|[er, and would have, as it 
was, a lost hour to account for in the best way she could 
to her aunt. This was Thursday, November the 4th; on 
Thursday, November the lltli, Grace was to slip out of 
the house quietly at seven o'clock, at which hour her uncle 
would have finished his breakfast and gone ont on his 
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rounds of inspection, and her aunt won Id be busy in the 
dairy. She was to slip quietly away by these very lanes. 
The distance to Kingsbnry was an hoar's walk at most^ 
and by the turnstile that divided the lane from the road 
that skirted the common she would find her lo?er with a 
vehicle i-eady to spirit her off. It would be safest for him 
not to come nearer to Brierwood than this, or he would 
have willingly have spared her the lonely walk in the chill 
winter morning. 

E?en after her graver objections had been met and con- 
quered, Grace did not vield her consent to this arrange- 
ment without some feeble womanly protest upon the sub- 
ject of wedding-clothes. 

*' To come away like thati" she said, ** without any 
luggage, without anything! It seems dreadful. When 
my old school-fellow, Amy Morris, the doctor's daughter, 
married, she had three great trunkfuls of clothes. I saw 
the dresses— oh, so many I and she was six months haying 
things made. And then there was her wedding-dress — 
white silk. What am I to be married in, Hubert?" — her 
voice trembled a little as she pronounced his Christian 
name; it was almost the first time she hud so addressed 
him — '' wiiat am I to bo married in, Hubert, if I come 
away like thatp'^ she asked, shyly. 

The question, so innocently spoken, stung him to the 
quick. It is a hard thing for a man to feel himself a 
scoundrel, and yet hold firmly to the purpose which he 
knows is infamous. 
'' My dear love,'' ho said, after a scarcely perceptible 
' pause — interval enough for a whisper from his oetter 
angel — ''do you think I should love you any better for 
three boxes of clothes, or for the finest wedding-gown a 
French milliner could make you? Bemember that story 
of ^aCLiin^Grisel I read you one day. It was in her utter 
lowlKieria and humility that fair young wife seemed sweet- 
eri tqjlfer^steru husband. I will love you as her kui^^ht 
floved Enid, dear, in a faded silk. Burden yourself with 
nothing next Thursday morning. It will be my delight and 
pride to buy you all manner of prettiiiesses — from ivory- 
tmckcd brushes for that beautiful hair, to glass slippers 
like Oinderclhi's, if you choose: thongli the commentators 
tell us, by the way, that the faimous slipper was made of 
orniiiie, and that the gloss shoe, so dear to our childhood. 
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iSy like FalstafiTs babbling of green fielde, only a printarli 
error." 

He spoke lightly, anzions to conceal feelings that were 
by no means of the lightest, and won a faint smile from 
Grace Bedmayne, to whom his most tri?iai remark seemed 
the very essence of cleverness. She would come. All her 
donbts and fears and little difiScnlties resoiyed themselves 
into that one question, *^ What is there in the world I 
would not do for your sake?" 

It was dusk by the time the business was settled. They 
had walked on to Kingsbury, where Oracegave her aunt's 
message to the family grocer, while Mr. flhilgrave waited 
for her outside the shop. This being done he walked 
back with her through the lanes and fields till they were 
yery close to Brierwood, talking of the future all the time 
— that future which was to be a very bright one, accord- 
ing to Hubert Walgrave. In sight of the old farm-house, 
where lights were gleaming from the lower windows, they 
parted. • 

^' Only for a week, darling," he whispered, as he kissed 
the* pale cold face. 

• She did not answer him; and he felt that she was shiy- 
ering. 

''My dearest girl, be braye," he said, cheerily. "It is 
not such a hard road to happiness, after all; and it shall 
be no fault of mine if your future life is not all happi- 
nfisfl." • . r 



CHAPTER XVII. 

NOTHIKG happened to prevent Grace Redmayne's elope- 
ment; and haying once ^en her promise, she had no 
thought of breaking it. Uer fate was sealed from that 
moment in the lane when she said, "I will come.'^ Per- 
jury to him was a crime she could not contemplate.^ Yet 
throughout the intervening week she keenly felt any little 
kindness, and show of interest or motherly care, from 
sharp-tongued Aunt Hannah, and was moved to tears 
more than once by her uncle's rough tenderness. 

She was going from them almost forever, she thought. 
It was hardly likely that Mr. Walgrave — who was a proud 
man, she fancied, despite his friendly ways at Brierwood — 
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wonld allow his wife to associate mucb with her homely 
kinsfolk. " 

'' lie will not part me from my father/' she said to 
herself. '' That would be too crael. But I don't sap- 
l)ose he will let me see my uncle aod aunt very often." 

She suffered bitterly during that brief interval — suf- 
fered sharp agonies of self-re[)roachy feelinc; herself the 
vilest of deceivers. If the time had been longer, she 
could hardly have borne up a^inst all this mental misery 
and held to her promise. Perhaps Mr. Walgrave had 
foreseen this when he made the time so short. She could 
neither eat nor sleep under this burden of secret care — 
spent her nights in watching for the morning, her days 
in a stranffe unsettled state; wandering about the farm 
in the chul November weather; creeping in and out of 
the rooms — touching familiar things absently — wondering 
when she would see them again. The piano which her 
father had given her — the dear old piano which she had 
been so proud of possessing as her very own — would her 
husband let her send for that by and by, when they were 
settled? Mot the finest grand that Erard or Broad wood 
ever made could be so precious to her as this clumsy old 
cottage, by a nameless manufacturer. 

Their marriage was to be a secret, he had told her; but 
what did that mean? ^Secret so far as his world was con- 
cerned, she supposed; not secret from hers. He had 
ffXYen her permission to say what she pleased to her aunt 
m her farewell letter; therefore there was no secrecy in- 
sisted upon there. And by and by, when their honey- 
moon was over, he would bring her to Brierwood to see 
her aunt and uncle, perhaps. She brightened at the 
thought. How proud she would be to appear before 
them, leaning on his arm! how proud they must needs 
feel to seci her married to a gentleman I and would ic not 
be a pleasant surprise for her father, on his coming home, 
to find his darling had achieved such high fortune? 

So in a strange flutter of doubt and fear, lightened now 
and then by brief flashes of hopefulness, the oays went by 
until the cheerless morning which was to see Grace Bed- 
mayne's farewell to Brierwood. On the previous night 
she made no attempt to rest — what rest had she had since 
that meeting in the lane?— nav, had she ever known pure 
and perfect repose after that fatal hour in which she first 
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loYod Haberfc WuIgraYe, She had her small Dreparations 
to make, and trifling as these were, in her flattered and 
neryous state of mind^ they occupied a long time. She 
packed a carpet-bag with the things which seemed most 
essential for her to take. She had no elaborate traveling- 
bag bristling with silyer-gilt lids and stoppers, like a small 
battery of gans, such as Miss Vallory considered indis* 
pensable for the briefest jonrnejr. Her chief treasures 
were a huge work-box and desk, inlaid with brass, which 
had belonged to her mother, and had been esteemed very 
costly and splendid articles in their time. These she left 
behind her with a sigh of regret. How many little girlish 
treasures— shreds of ribbon and morsels of lace, carnelian 
necklaces and silver bodkins — she had hoarded ^i the 
secret recesses of these receptacles 1 She fancied she would 
have made a more dignified entrance int« her new life 
armed with that desk and work-box, nor had she the 
faintest suspicion that the brass-inlaid mahogany boxes 
were splendors of a by-gone age. 

There washer wedding-dress to prepare, too, in the quiet 
hours of that long night, when the rushing and scuffling 
of mice behind the wainscot seemed awful in the deadly 
stillness of the house-^the dress which, io her perfect in* 
nocence and trustfulness, she fondly hoped to wear stand- 
ing before God's altar to bo made Hubert Walenive's wife. 
It must needs be the same dress in which she traveled, 
since he had forbidden her to cumber herself with luggage. 
She laid it out on the bed with dainty care — a. turned and 
somewhat faded silk which her father had bonght her for 
a birthday present three years ago, and which had never 
been deposed from its proud position as her ^' best" dress 
— a garment to be worn upon half a dozen fine Sundays in 
the summer, and at about half a dozen small fe3tiye gather* 
ings in the winter. It had been a bri|;ht peach-color — it 
matovey Bichard Redmavne had called it — when new, but 
had been toned down by midsummer [sunshine and long 
laying up in lavender. She had sewn her choicest pieces 
of thread lace — heir-looms, and yellow with age— on the 
neck and sleeves, and she had taken out a little white 
crape shawl of her mother's to wear over her shoulders. 
This, with 'her summer bonnet, trimmed with a new white 
ribbon which she had bought by stealth, would not be so 
bad, she thought A large shepherd's plaid shawl would 
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co?er this festal uttire during the joarnejTy and a black 
veil would subdue the brightness of the new ribbon on her 
bonnet. She was pleased to think she had planned every- 
thing so well. 

She had her letter to write after this, and that labor 
was not an easy one. She knew nothing of where she was 
going, or at what church she was to be married; or whether 
it was to be on the day of her flight or tlie next day. After 
many ineffectual attempts, she wrote, briefly: 

" Deakbst Aunt HANNAH.—Pray do not be angry, or let Uncle \ 
James be angry with me. I am going away to be married. to a ^ 
{;eutlemau. We are to be married in London ; but as our marriage 



IS to be liept ouile secret for the present, I can not tell you any 
more yet awhile — I dare not even tell you liis name. I shall write 
to my father by the next mail, to bog his forgiveness for having 
taken this step without waiting for his consent. Qod bless you, 
dearest aunt, and all at Brierwood I Forgive me for many faults 
and shortcomings in the past, and believe me to be ever and ever 
your grateful and affectionate niece, G&acb Rbdmatkb." 

She dressed herself by candlelight, a little while after 
the ancient eight-day clock on the stairs had struck five. 
Oh, what a sweet face that was which the old-fashioned 
looking-glass reflected ! What a pale wild-rose-like beauty, 
and how little of earth there was in it I The next morn- 
ing, at the same hour, there was to be a change npon the 
fair girlish face, and even less of earthliness. 

It seemed a long walk from Brierwood to Kingsbury, 
through the white fog of that November morning. A 
year ago and Grace Redmayne had seldom known what it 
was to fla^ or tire upon that familiar journey; but to-day, 
with a thick mist brooding over the landscape, and with 
the confusion in her own mind, it seemed to tier as if she 
were ^oiug through a strange country. Once she stopped 
by a little gate, and put her hand to her head for a mo- 
ment or two, trying to collect her thoughts, and to over- 
come the dream-like feeling which made everything 
appear unreal. 

''Am I really going to meet him — really goingf to be 
marriedP^ she said to herself, ''or am I walking in my 
sleepP" 

At last she came to the turnstile by the common, fully 
believing that the walk had taken her three hours, and 
fearing that her lover would have tQ^t jpatienc^ an^ gone 
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away, leaving her fco return to Brierwood ignominioaslj, 
in the face of that farewell letter. 

No^ he was 'standing by the tnrndfcile, and received her 
joyously with outstretched arms and a bright smile. 

** My sweetest, you are better than punctuality itself P 
be exclaimed. '^ You are a quarter of au hour before the 
appointed time." 

" What!" she cried, bewildered, " isn't it yery, very 
later 

'* Mo, Gracey, very early — a quarter to eight. I was 
here half an hour too soon." 

^* It seemed so long," she said, with a wondering look. 
*' I thought I should be hours too late." 

''You were nervous and excited, darling. You have 
brought your car}>et-bag, too, in spite of all I said, and 
much too heavy for those fragile arms to carry. Gome, 
dear, you had better jump in at once. There's a nasty, 
drizzling rain." 

There was, and Grace had been walking through the 
rain for the last ten minutes without being aware of the 
fact. The fly from Tunbridgo was waiting. Mr. Wal- 
grave handed her in, wrapped her tenderly in a fleecy 
carriage-rug that was the very essence of warmth, and 
they drove off briskly along the soft miry road. It was 
not a bright morning for an elopement; tiie white mists 
had slowly melted away, leaving a gloomy landscape, 
blurred with rain, under a low dim sky; but for Grace it 
was a journey through Fairy-land — the'Tunbridge express 
an enchanter's car rather than a common earthly convey- 
ance. Was she not with him? And he was so kind and 
tender, so thoughtful, so anxious for her comforti 

Even though London Bridge was a somewhat dirty and 
dispiriting place to arrive at, the girl's spirits did not 
falter. All fear, all doubt, had vanished out of her mind, 
now she was with him. He was so good, so noblel Who 
could be base enough to doubt him? 

It was only ten o'clock when they alighted at London 
Bridge. Hubert Walgrave put Grace into a cab, gave 
some biief direction to the cabman, and they drove off in 
a north-westerly direction. 

** Are we going to drive straight to the church P" Grace 
asked, wondering whether she would be able to take off 
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her yeil and outer-shawl^ and arrange her bonnet in the 
yestry. -^ . . , 

** No, dear; I am going to show yon onr honse first, 
and to say a few serious words to you/' 

His face was turned a little toward the window as he 
spoke. 

''Our housel" she cried, with childish delight: ''are 
we really going to have a house?** .. ' 

'' Well, yes, dearest: we must live somewhere, you 
know. We are not like the birds of the air, and as I can 
not leave London at this time of year, I have set up our 
household gods in the suburbs. 1 think you will like the 
nest I have chosen, Gracey, dear.'* 

** How can I help liking.it, if you do?** 

'' A true wife's auswerr he said, smiling at the bright 
spiritual face. 

Her heart thrilled at the word. 

'* Your wife,** she murmured, softly. . *' How sweet the 
name soundsl'* 

** Tes, darling; it has been a sacred name ever dince 
the days when Eve bore it— yet there was neither church 
nor law to give it to her. It is a word of deeper meaning 
than narrow-mind bigots think." 

The speech might have ^larmed another woman in so 
dubious a position as Griace Iledmayne*s, but over her 
pure mind it passed like a summer breath across deep 
water, without leaving a ripple. 

*' You were never in town before, were you, Grace?" 
her lover asked, lightly. It was not time yet for that 
serious talk he had spoken of just now. 

''Once only; father brought me, and we went to see 
the Tower and Madame Tussaud*8l** 

He pointed out churches and buildings as they passed. 
They seemed to be a long time in the streets^ and as they 
went through Qray*s Inn Lane, by King's Cross, and the 
wild wastes beyond — which formed at that time an arid 
desert of newly begun railway arches given over to deso- 
lation and bill-stickers — Grace hardly saw the metropolis 
in its most dignified aspect. She wondered a little that 
country people could be so delighted with London; but 
after pjissing the architectural splendors of Kentish ToWn, 
where the highest development of the builder's art was 
manifest in corner public-housed, they began to ascend 
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Higligate rise^ which Grace thonght pretty, and some- 
thing like the outskirts of Tanbridge. 

They stopped at a cottage on the very top of the hill— 
a toy dfwelling- place of the Gothic order — with tiny mnl- 
lioned windows below, and miniatare oriels above; just 
the kind of house to delight a girl of nineteen, unawak- 
ened to the consideration of coal-cellar, wash-house, and 
dust-bin, or to the question whether the architect had so 
placed his kitchen that the smell of the dinner must needs 
pervade the drawing-room* It was one of those bewitch- 
ing habitations which look ravishing in a drawing, and 
concentrate in a small compass all possible inconveniences 
of domestic architecture. 

Mr. Walgrave dismissed the cab, and took Grace and 
her carpet-bag across a few square yards of gardei;i into a 
tiny hall, and then into a drawing-Voom — such a drawing- 
room I Grace clasped her hands and looked round her 
with a cry of rapture. 

Her lover hud not been idle during his week of prepara- 
tion. He had sent in hot-house flowers enough to fill a 
small Conservatory, and to make the little room a positive 
bower. He had bought things with, a man's reckless 
hand. One of the small sofas was loaded with silk- 
mercers' parcels, one of the side- tables was heaped with 
fierfnmery, hair-brushes, fans, diamond-cut scent-bottles, 
ittle French slippers, with big cherry-colored bows, 
boxes of pale lavender gloves; everything piled up pell- 
mell, and the papers that had enveloped them thrown in 
a heap into the corner of the room* 

" You see I have not forgotten you, Grace,'* he said, 
opening one of the silk-mercer's parcels, and showing her 
half a dozen dresses — such dresses as she could hardly 
have imagined out of a fairy tale. ** Of course there is 
no end of things I did not know how to buy; but vou can 
drive down to the West End this afternoon and select 
those for yourself." 

'^How good you are to me!" the girl cried, standing 
b^ with cra8}>ed hands, while he unfolded the glistening 
silk dresses one after another, and flung them in billows 
of brightness at her feet — blue, rose, peach, maize, pearly 
gray, not a useful color amongst them, chosen with a 
man's eye for mere prettiness in the abstract. 
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She stood like Margaret looking at her jewels in the 
cottage chamber, and with the tempter by lier side. 

"Oh, how lovely, how lovely! Bat, oh, please stop, 
you are spoiling them!" she cried, agonized by his clam- 
siness. 

He trampled ruthlesi^ly on the silks, and took her to.his 
breast and kissed her. ^ 

"My dear one, it is yoa who are lovely!" he whis- 
j)ered; "do yoa think I shall admire yoa any more for 
these paltry auxiliaries? But it is worth all the silk 
dresses in Ilegent Street to see the light in your face as 
you look at them." 

She disengaged herself from him gen tlv. 

" Hubert,"' she said, pointing to a clock on the mantel- 
niece, " isn't it time for us to go to the church? I have 
heard my father say timt people can't be married after 
twelve o'clock; but I suppose in London it's different." 

"London means liberty, Grace. People who live in 
London hold themselves accountable for their actions to 
their own conscience, not to their next-door neighbor." 

He glanced behind him to see that the door was shut, 
wont over to it, even, to convince himself of the fact, and 
then came back to Qrace^ith a sadden seriousness in his 
f}ice and manner. 

He took both her hands, and looked down at her 
gravely and tenderly. 

" Grace," he said, " I am going to put your affection to 
the crucial test. You pi*etend to be ver;^ fond of me, and 
I think you are; but, after all, ^ou are little more than a 
school-girl, fifteen years mv junior, and the love may be 
shallow — only a fancy, perhaps, at best." 

" No, no, no!" she cried, vehemently, " it was no fancy. 
I was breaking my heart when you came to me." . 

" Now, Grace, God knows I love you as dearly as ever 
man loved woman; and that I am ready to make any rea- 
sonable sacrifice for your sake, but—" 

He paused, checked bjr a sudden hoskiness, perhaps 
arrested, also, by something in the face looking np at 
him. which whitened to the lips. 

" But what?" Grace Redmayne asked, slowly. 

"I can not marry von. Tour home shall be as bright 
a one as wife ever had, your lover as devoted as ever hus- 
band on this earth. Nothing but the empty form shall 
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be wanting, and our onion mast needs be all the more 
sacred to me because it will be consecrated by a sacrifice 
on your part. I will love yon all the days of my life, 
Grace, but I can not marry you.*' 

She looked at him fixedly, with wide open eyes, that 
seemed to him to grow unnaturally large, and then to 
change a lighter coior-as she looked. Her white lips 
moved^ as if she tried to echo his words in sheer amaze- 
ment; but no sound came from them but a little choking 
cry, with which she fell heavily to the ground. 

.Hubert Walgrave remembered the scene of the viper 
in Olevedon Ohase. He knelt down and raised her 
gentlj, with her head upon his knee, calling loudly for 
help. 

The domestic offices were not remote, and it is pos- 
sible that the newly hired servants were lurking a little 
nearer than their legitimate abiding- place. A young 
woman rushed into the room, shrieked, glanced at the 
heap of tumbled silks, jumped at once to the conclu- 
sion that her master and mistress hud been quarreling, 
and then began the usual cabalistic formula in fainting 
cases. 

Without any effect, however. Orace Bedmayne lay 
like a statue, "white and cold, with her .head upon her 
lover's knee. 

. ''She is in the habit of fainting in this way," Mr. Wal- 
grave said, nervously; ''it's constitutional. But I think 
you'd better send for the nearest doctor. Quick, quickl 
Qood God, woman, what are you staring at!" 

The house-maid fled to the cook, whom she dispatched 
in quest of a surgeon, Mr. Walgrave lifted the statue- 
like form with groat effort, and placed it gently on the 
sofa. He knelt down and laid his hand above the heart. 
Great Heavens, what an awful stillnessi He bent his 
ear down to the girl's breast and listened, but could hear 
no sound; and in a sudden terror rushed to the bell, rang 
violently, and then came back to fling more water over 
the pallid face. 

It was something worse than pallid. What was that 
^d, bluish shade which crept over it as he looked? 

He had not long to wait the answer to that question. 
The local surgeon came in, pushed him aside nnceren^oni* 
opsly, and stooped down.to examine the patient, 
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^'Qood Oodr be ezolaioiedy after the briefest ecratinj/ 
'' a case of heart-disease. She is dead!" ' ' 



CHAPTER XVIII. ' '^^ 

All through the long dead honrsof the night, and nfter 
the cheerless winter morning had crept in through the 
close-drawn Venetians, Hubert Walgrave sat alone in the 
dainty little drawing-room, littered with the things he had 
bougfit for Grace Itedmavne, gay with«.hot-honse flowers, 
that languished in the close atmosphere, fairy roses and 
waxen camellias, which her hands were to have tended. 

She lay upstairs, in the pretty, whitc-draperied bed- 
chamber that was to have been her o;7n — lay with her 
hands folded on her breast, more lovely than he could 
have supposed it possible for death to be. The two serv- 
ant-maids, ahd a weird old woman, who came he knew 
not whence, had summoned him to Fee her when their 
dismal office had been done; and he had stood alone by 
the white bed, looking down at her, tearless — with a 
conntonanoe that seemed more rigid than her own. 

He stayed there for a long time — knelt down and tried 
to fashion a prayer, but could not; he had not command, 
enough over himself to shape thoughts or words into any 
given form. There was a confusion in his mind which in 
all his life had never before oppressed him. Once he bent 
over the cold hands and covered them with passionate 
kisses. 

'* My angel, my dove, come back to me!" he cried. V I 
will not believe that you are dead." 

But that awful coldness, that utter stillness, gave him 
an agony that was more than he could endure. He turned 
away, and went back to the room below, where he sat 
alone till morning, with scarcely a change of posture, 
thinking of what he had done. 

To say that if he could have brought her back to life 
ho would have married her — would have flung every hope 
of worldly advancement, every consideration for the pre- 
judices of mankind, to the winds — is to say very little. 
Looking back now at his conduct in the light of this 
calamity, he wondered how he could ever have counted 
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the cost of any sacrifice that he might be called on to 
make for Grace Red may ne. 

'' I loved her with all mj heart nnd soul/' he said to 
himself, ** as I never loved before, as I never can hope to 
love again. What more had I to consider? The loss of 
a fortune — a wife's fortune? WhatI am I such a sordid 
wretch as to hold that worth the cost of a wrong done to 
her? But, oh €K>d, how could I think that I should kill 
her? I meant to be so true and loyal to her. I meant to 
make her life so bright.'' 

He looked round at the scattered silken stuffs, lying in 
a heap on the floor as he had kicked them aside when 
Qrace fell — the flowers and glove- boxes, and fans and 
scent-bottles; looked at them with a bitter laugh. 

''I have been taught that women only care for these 
things," he said to himself; ''and yet a few heartless 
words of mine killed her." 

He thought of all his plans, which had seemed to him 
so reasonable, so generous even, in regard to Grace; this 
dainty suburban home, an orderly little establishment; no 
stint of anything that makes fife pleasant; a carriage, 
perhaps, for his darling. His professional income was 
increasing daily; he saw himself on the high-road to dis- 
tinction, and could afford to regulate his life upon a liberal 
scale. 

And for his marriage with Augusta Vallory? That was 
not to be given up— only deferred for an indefinite period ;» 
and when it did take place it would be like some royal 
marriages on record, a ceremonial political alliance, which 
would leave his heart free for Grace. 

But she was gone, and he felt himself something worse 
than a murderer. 

There was an inquest next day, an unspeakable horror 
to Hubert Walgrave; but he had grown strangely calm 
by this time, and regulated his conduct with extreme 
prudence. 

He had taken the house and engaged the servants undM* 
the name of Walsh. Before the coroner he stated that 
the young lady who had died yesterc^ay was his sister, 
Grace Walsh. The house-maid had heard him call her 
Grace while they were both trying to restore her, so any 
concealment of the Christian name would have been im- 
possible. He had been down into the country to fetch 
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ber from a boarding-school, whence she was coming to 
keep house for him. She was his only sister, aged nine- 
teen. 

The case was a very simple one. There had been a 
post-mortom examination, and the cause of death was suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

'^ There was organic disease," the doctor said, and then 
went on to give his technical explanation of the case. 
''It was the excitement of coming home to her brother, 
no doubt, that precipitated matters. But she could hardly 
have lived many years — a sudden shock might at any time 
have killed her," 

''There could have been no sndden shock in this case, 
though," remarked the coroner; "there could be nothing 
of a sudden or startling character in a prearranged meet- 
ing between brother and sister!" 

" Probably not," replied the medical man; "but ex- 
treme excitement, a feyerish expectation of some event 
long hoped for, emancipation from school life, and so on, 
might have the same fatal effect. The nature was evi- 
dently extremely sensitive. There are physiological signs 
of that." 

" Was your sister much excited yesterday, Mr. Walsh?" 
asked the coroner. 

" Yes; she was considerably excited — she had a peonl- 
iarly sensitive nature." , 

The house-maid was exammed, and confirmed her 
master's story. They had both supposed the young 
lady had j^nly fainted. Mr. Walsh said she was subject 
to fainting-fits. 

The coroner was quite satisfied: everything was done 
with extreme consideration for the feelings of Mr. Walsh, 
who was evidently a gentleman. Verdict: " Heart dis- 
ease, or fatal syncope.*" 

In less than a week from the day of her flight, Grace 
Red may ne was laid quietly to rest in the church-yard of ' 
'Hetheridge Herts — a villaee as picturesque and sequester- 
ed as any rural nook in tlie green heart of the midland 
shires. ' 

Mr. Wal^rave had a horror of cemeteries, and the man- 
ner in which the solemn business of interment is per- 
formed in those metropolises of the dead. He chose the 
most rustic spot that he could find within a reasonable 
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disfcanoe of Higbgatey the spot that seemed to him most 
in consonance with the character of his beloved dead. 

And 80 ended his love-story. Afar oflF there hung a 
dark impending dond— tronole which might arise for 
him in the future out of this tragedy. Bntne told him- 
self that, if fortune favored him, he might escape all 
that. The one great fact was his loss, and that seemed 
to him very heavy. 

The business of life had to go on nevertheless. The 
great Oardimum case came on, and Hubert Walgrave 
reaped the reward of a good deal of solid labor, spoke 
mafi^nificently, and made a considerable advance in his 
professional career by the time the trial was over. In 
the beginning of December the Acropolis Square house 
emerg^ from its state of hibernation, and began to give 
dinners — dinners to which Mr. Walgrave was in duty 
bound to ffo. 

When he called upon Miss Vallory after one of these 
> banquets, she expressed surprise at seeing a band on his 
hat. 

''I did not know you were in mourning," she said. 
** You did not tell me that yon had lost any one." 

''It was hardly worth while to trouble you about it, ' 
since the person was a stranger to you, and not a near re- 
lation of mine." 

''Not a near relation! but your hat-band is as deep as 
a widower's — as that of a widower who means to marry 
again almost immediately, for they always wear the deep* 
est." 

" Is it?" asked Mr. Walerave, with a faint smile. '' I 
told the hatter to put on a band. I gave no directions as 
to width." 

"But tell me all about your relation, Hubert. You 
must know that I am interested in everything that con- 
cerns you. Was it an uncle or an aunt?" 

" Neither; only a distant cousin." 

" But really, now, Hubert, that hat-band is absurd for 
a distant cousin. You positively must have it altered." 

"I will take it off altogether, if you like, my dear. 
After all, these 'customary suits of solemn black 'are 
only ' trappings and the suits of woe.' But I have a feel- 
ing that there is a kind of disrespect in not wearing 
mourning for a person yon have esteemed." 
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''Pray don't suppose that I disapprove of mourning. -I 
consider any neglect of those things the worst possible 
taste. But a distant cousin, hardly a relation at all—the 
mourning should be appropriate. Did your cousin die in 
London?'^ 

''No; in the country." He saw that Miss Yallory was 
oing to ask him where, and anticipated her. fin 
hropshire.*' 

He said that at a venture, having a vague idea that no 
one knew Shropshire." 

'' Indeed I" exclaimed Augusta. " We have been asked 
to yisit friends near Bridgenorth; but I have never been 
in Shropshii*e. Did your cousin leave you any money? 
Perhaps that is the reason of your deep hat-band." 

"My cousin left me nothins; — but — but^a closer ac- 
Quaintance with death. Every Toss in a family brings us 
that you know." 

" Of course — it is always very sad." 

The Gardimum case being a marked and positive tri-. 
umph for Hubert Walgrave, he assumed the ^ilk gown 
early in the ensuing spring, very much to the gratification 
of his betrothed> who was really proud of him and anxious 
for his advancement. Was he not indeed a part of her- 
self ? No position that her own money coula obtam for 
her would satisfy her without the aid of some distinction 
achieved by him. She knew to the uttermost what money 
oould and oould not purchase. 

There was a family dinner in Acropolis Square very 
soon after Mr. Wulgrave's advancement, a dinner so 
strictly private that even Weston had not been invited. 

"The fact is, I want half an hour's auiet chat with 
you, Walgrave," Mr. Yallory said, when Augusta had left 
the two gentlemen alone, after dinner; "so I took es- 
pecial care there should be no one here to-day but our- 
selves. I don't like to ask you to come and see me at the 
office; that seems so confoundedly formal." 

" At any place, and at any time, I should be happy to 
hold myself at your disposal," Mr. Walgrave replied, 
politely. 

" Thanks: I know von are very good, and all that kind 
of thing; but I wanted a friendly talk, you see, and I never 
can have half an hour in the Old Jewry free from junior 
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partners or senior clerks bobbing in and cat, wanting my 
signature to tills, that, and the other, or to know whether 
I will see Mr. Smith, or won't see Mr. Jones. The trnth 
of the matter is, my dear Walgra?e, that I am very much 
pleased with yon. I may say more than pleased — sur- 
prised. Not that I ever for a moment doubted your 
talents; no, believe me" — this with a ponderous patron- 
age, as if he feared that the youn|[er man might perish 
untimely under the fear of not having been appreciated by 
him — '* no, no, my dear fellow, I was quite aware there 
was stuff in you, but did not know how soon — ha, ha! — 
yjon mi^ht turn your stuff into silk. I did not expect 
your talents to bear fruits so rapidly.'' 
• ** You are very kind," said Hul)ert Walgrave, looking 
steadily dowa at his plate. He had an apprehension of 
what was ooqing, and nerved himself to meet it. It was 
his fate; the destiny he had once courted eagerly set all 
bis wits to oompass. Why should he shrink from it now? 
What was there to come between him and Augusta Val- 
lory? Nothing— ^bu't a chostl 

** Now, I am not a believer in long engagements," con- 
tinued Mr. Vallory: "I am a man of the world, and I 
look at things from a worldly point of view, and I can't 
say that I have ever seen any good come of them. Some- 
times the man sees some one he likes better than the girl 
he's engaged to, sometimes the girl sees some one she 
likes better; neither is. candid enough to make a dean 
breast of it; and they go dawdling on, pretendin^^ to be 
devoted to each other, and ultimately marry without a 
ha'porth of love between them." 

^* There is sound philosophy in what you say, no doubt; 
but I should imagine, where the affection is sincere, and 
not weakened by separation, time should strengthen the ] 
bond." ' 

*^ Yes, when a man and woman are married, and know , 
that the bondage is a permanent business. Now, when ' 
you first proposed to my daughter, with a full knowledge ' 
of her position as a young woman who might fairly expect 
to make a much better match, I told you that I could not 
consent to your marriage until you had achieved somestand- 
in^ in your profession — income was a secondary consider- 
ation with me. Augusta has enough for both." 

*^ I hope that I made you understand cleai'ly that I 
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conld never submit to a position of dependency on my 
wife?" Mr. Walgiave said, hastily. 

''Quite so; but you can't help absorbing the advantages 
of your wife's money. Your wife can't eat turtle-soup at 
her end of the table, wliile you eat mutton-broth at your 
end. Augusta is not a girl who will out her coat accord- 
ing to your cloth. She will expect the surrounding she 
has been accustomed to from her cradle; and she will ez- 

1>ect you to share them, without question as to whose 
)anking account contributes the most to the expenses of 
the household. What she has a right to expect from her 
husband is personal distinction; and as I believe yon are 
on the high-road to achieve that, I give my full permission 
to as early a marriaee as ma;^ be agreeable to you both." 

Mr. Walgrave oowed in acknowledgemnt of this 
concession, without any outward semblance of rapture: 
but as they were both Englishmen, Mr. Vallory expected 
no such demonstration. 

''You are very generous, my dear sir," said the 
younger man, quietly. " I am Augusta's slave in this 
matter; her will is mine." 

" So be it. I leave you to settle the business between 
you. But there is one point that I mny as well explain 
at once; my late partner Harcross's will is rather a re- 
markable one, ana provides for the event of Augusta's 
niairiaee. He was a peculiar man in many ways, my old 
friend Harcross, and had a monstrouci reverence for his 
own name; not that he ever pretended that any Har- 
orosses came over with the Conqueror, or when the Gon-^ 
queror came were all at home, or anything of that kind. 
Uis grandfather was a self-made man, and the Harcrosses 
were a sturdy, self-reliant race, with an extraordinary 
opinion of their own merits." 

Mr. Walgrave raised his eyebrows a little, wondering 
whither all this rambling talk was dpftin^. 

"And to come to the point at once,' continued Mr. 
Yullory, "my good friend left it as a condition of his be- 
quest that, whoever Augusta married, her husband should 
assume the name of Harcross. Now, the question is, 
shall you have any objection to that change of name?" 

Hubert Walgrave shrugged his shoulders and raised his 
eyebrows just a shade higher. 
'" Upon my word I doirt see why I should object," he 
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said. ^'Tho proposition seems a little startling at 6rst, 
as if one were asked to dye one's hair, or something of 
that kind. But I suppose any shred of reputation I may 
have made as Walgrave will stick to me as Harcross." 

^'Decidedly, my dear boy; we will take oare ot that,'' 
Mr. Vallory answered. *' There is no name better known 
and respected in the legal profession than the name of 
Harcross. As Hubert Walgrave yon may be a very clever 
fellow; bnt as Hubert Harcross yon will be associated 
with one of the oldest firms in the ' Law List.' You 
will be no loser professionally by the change, I can as- 
sure yon.'* 

'' Then I am ready to take out letters patent whenever 
you and Augusta desire me to do so. ' Hubert Walgrave 
Harcross!' not a bad signature to put at the foot of a let- 
ter to the free and in«lependent electors of Eatanswill, 
when I go in for a seat in Parliament by and by. Hubert 
Harcross — so be it! What's in a name, and in my name 
of all others, that I should cherish it?" 



CHAPTER XIX. 

t A OBBAT ship far out at sea, an English ship homeward 
bound, from Brisbane to the port of Liverpool, and among 
the passengers on board her one Bichard Bedmayne, ag- 
riculturist, ffold-digger, and general speculator, sailing 
back to the home of his forefathers. 

He is returning to England sooner than he had hoped 
to return by at least a year. Things have gone well with 
him during the last eighteen months; almost as well as 
he had fancied they might go in his day-dreams under 
the old cedar at Brier wood, in those summer afternoon 
reveries in which hp had watched his dau£;hter's face 
athwart the smoke of his pipe, and thought what a grand 
thing it would be to go out to Australia and make a fort- 
une for her. 

He has done it. For a lon^ time the Fates seemed 
against him; it was dreary work living the hard rough 
life, toiling from misty morning to mistier evening, facing 
all weathers, holding his own against all competitors, and 
with no result. Many a time he had wished himself back 
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to England— aVy even with Brierwood sold to strangers, 
and only a field and a cott^e left him — but a field and a 
cottage in England, with English flowers peeping in at 
his casement, English fare, English climate, and his 
daughter's sweet face to make the brightness of his life. 
What did it all matter? he asked himself sometimes* Did 
a big lionse and many acres constitute happiness? Had 
his broad fields or fi;oodly rick-yards consoled him in the 
early da;^s of his widowerhood, when the loss of his fair 
young wife made all the universe seem dark to him? A 
thousand limes no. Then welcome j)overty in Eent^ 
among the orchards and hop-gardens, with the daughter 
of his love. 

He had been sick to the heart when the tide turned. 
His first successes were not large; but they cheered hiin 
beyond measure, and enabled him to write hopefully 
home; Then he fell into companionship with a clever 
adventurer, a mam who had a smattering of science and a 
good deal of rough genius, in his peculiar way; a mail 
who was great upon the chemistry of soils, but lacked a 
Btrongarm and herculean muscles, like Riok Bedmayne's; 
whereby there arose a partnership between the two, in 
which the farmer was to profit by the knowledge of Mr. 
Nicholas Spettiguo, the amateur chemist, while Mr. Spet« 
ti^ue, on his part, was to reap a fair share of the fruits of 
Kick Bedmayne's labor. The business needed fonr men 
to work it well; so they took a brace of sturdy Milesians 
into their company, whose labor was to be recompensed 
by an equitable share in the gains; and with these coad- 
jutors began business in real earnest. 

Nicholas Spottigue had got scent of a virgin gully be- 
yond Wood's Point, a little way off the beaten track, and 
reputed worth working. The four men went in quest of 
this El Dorado alone, and camped out together for a spell 
of many months, toiling manfully, remote from the gen- 
eral herd of diggers; standing knee-deep in running water 
for hours on end, rocking the cradle with a patience that 
surpassed the patience of maternity; living on one un- 
varying fare of grilled mutton and damper, with unlimit- 
ed supplies of strong black tea, boiled in a ''billy," and 
nnmolHfied by the produce of the cow. 

Thev slept'in a cavern under one of the sterile hills 
that sheltered their Pactolus, and slept none the less 
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sweetlv for the ronghnecis of their quarters. Not very 
long aid they hold the secret of their discoyery; other 
ezplorera tracked them to their laud of promise, and set 
up their claims in the ueigiiborhood; but Mr. Spettigue 
liad spotted the best bit in the district, and Fortune 
favored him and his Kentish partner. They were not 

3nite so lucky as a certain Dr. Eerr, who, in the early 
a^s of the gold discoveries at Bathui'st, found a hundred- 
weifi^ht of gold one fine morning on his sheep-walk, lying 
nnoer his very nose, as it were, where it had lain through- 
out his proprietorship of the land, and might have so lain 
fprever, had not an aboriginal shepherd's eye been caught 
by the glitter of a yellow screak amidst the quartz. They 
did not fall upon monster nuggets, but by patience and 
- toil realized a profit varying from ten pounds a week per 
man to forty. 

When they had exhausted, or supposed they had ex- 
hausted, their field of operations, they divided the spoil. 
Bichard Redmayne's share came to something more than 
three thousand pounds. All he owed in England could 
be paid with half the amount. Ho had seen a good deal 
of the country since he had been out — had seen something 
of its agricultural capabilities, and wanted to see more; 
80 now that the chief business of his exile was accom- 
plished, he gave himself a brief holiday in which to ex- 
plore the wild sheep-walks of this new world. He wIeis 
not a man who loved money for its own sake; and having 
now more than enough to pay his debts and set him going 
again in the dear old Kentish homestead, he had no desire 
to toil any longer, much to the surprise and vexation of 
Nicholas Spettigue, who had his eye upon a new district, 
and was eager to test its capabilities. 

'' I shall have to look out for a new pal,'' he said. *^ But 

/ I doubt if I shall ever find an honest man with such a 

> biceps as youra. Rick. If you'd only keep on with me, 

I'd make you a millionaire before we shut up shop. But 

I suppose you're homesick, and there's no use in saying 

any more." 

'^ I've got a daughter, you see," Richard Redmayne 
said, looking down with a thoughtful smile, ''and I want 
to get back to her." 

"As if I didn't know all about your daughter!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Spettigue, who had heard of Grace Red- 
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mayne Tery often from the fond father's lips. 'SWhy 
don't you write to her to come ont to the colony? Yoa 
might settle her somewhere comfortably in Brisbane, and 
go on with your work up here till you were as rich us one 
of the Bothschilds." 

Kichard Redmayne shook his head by way of answer to 
this proposition. *^ A colonial life wouldn't suit Graoey/' 
he said; ** she*8 too tender a flower for that sort of thing. ^' 
"I dare say she's an uncommonly pretty girl," Mr. 
Spettigue remarked, in his careless way, ** if she's anj- 
thinff like you, mate." 

''Like mel" cried the farmer, ''she's as much like me 
as a lily's like me — she's as much like me as a snowdrop 
is like a sun-flower. If you can fancy a wator-Iily that's 
been changed into a woman, you can fancy my daughter 
Grace." 

'* I can't," answered the practical Mr. Spettigue. "I 
never was good at fancying; and if I could, your water-^ 
lily-faced woman is not my style. I like a girl with cheeks 
as red as peonies, and plenty of flesh on her bones, with 
no offense meant to ^ou. Kick." 

So tho partnership was dissolved, and Richard Bed- 
mayno bouglit himself a horse, and sot off upon an cx*^ 
ploring expedition among the sheep farms. 

In the course of these wanderings, in which he met 
with much hospitality and kindness in solitary home* 
steads, where his bright face and cheery voice won a joy- 
ous welcome, Mr. Bedmayne came upon a lowland farm 
in Gippsland, whose owners had fallen on evil days; the 
rough log-house was empty, the land neglected, and 
a family of vagabond wanderers who had taken up their 
abode in one of the barns told him that the estate was to 
be sold by auction at Brisbane, in something less than a 
fortnight. 

He went over the land, and his practiced eye was quick 
to perceive its value. It had been badly worked, and the 
man who owned it had gone at a rapid pace to the dogs; 
but the occupants of the barn told Mr. Redmayne that 
the late proprietor hud drunk himself into delirium tre- 
mens three or four times a year, and had squandered 
every sixpence he earned playing "poker" and other 
eaually intellectual games with any wandering stranger 
whom Providence sent in his wav. The farm had fallen 
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into. bad odor by reason of his non-sneeess^ and had been 

Snt np to auction already^ and withdrawn from sale, the 
iddings not reaching the reserved price which the late 
owner's trade assignees had put npon it. 

'^ Yon might get it by private contrak, I dessay/' said 
the man, when he perceived Mr. Redmayne's inclination 
to buy, '* if you was to loolc sharp about it, and make 
your hoffer to the hanctioneer between this and next Toos- 
day week.*' 

Kichard Redmayne was fascinated by the place, which 
was called Bulrush Meads, there being a considerably 
tract of low-lying meadow land, with a broad stream 
meandering through it, richly fringed with tall bulrushes 
-—superb land for stock. There was hill as well as dale, 
and. the site of the rough log dwelling-house wa^ as 
picturesque as anythinc^ he had seen in his holiday ramble. 
What a king he might oe hero with Grace, he thought to 
himself. Tlie life would not be rough for her, safe 
sheltered under his wing, and with honest Kentish lasses 
for her servants. His quick eye told him how the place 
might be improved; a roomy narlor built out on one side, 
with a wide veranda supportea by rustic pillars, a pleas- 
ant shelter beneath which his darling might sit and work 
on sunny afternoons. And what a prospect for those 
gentle eyes to gaze upon I what a varied sweep of hill and 
vallev, bright silver streamlet flashing athwart greenest of 
meadows, a thousand sheep looking no bigger than so 
many daisies upon the distant uplands, a blue lake that 
was as an inland sea in the foreground, and far away on 
the left of the landscape a forest of almost tropical rich- 
ness! A couple of bedrooms could be added above, 
wooden like the rest of the house, which was strongly 
though roughly built. Vines and pumpkins climbed to 
the shingle roof, and all kinds of flowers, brighter and 
larger than the blossoms of his native land, overran the 
neglected garden. 

On one side of the low rambling edifice there was an 
orchard of peach-trees; on tlie other a grove of cabbage- 

f)alms, eighty feet high, their tall trunks entwined by a 
uzuriant flowering parasite; a giant fig-tree spread Hs 
broad leaves near at hand, side by side with a huge sting- 
ing-nettle-tree, all a-glittor with silvery spiculse, like a 
vegetable needle manufactory. 
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The fancy once having seized npon him, was not to be 
pntaway. He was very fond of Brierwood — fond with a 
traditional love which was an instinct of the mind: bat 
he had always been more or less cramped in that narrow 
orbit. This rough-and-ready life, with such wide space 
for roaming and adventure, suited him a great deal better 
than the dot-and-go-one round of a farmer's existence, ac 
home. And then the novelty of the thing had a power* - 
fnl witchery. To take this neglected estate in hand and - 
make it a model of high farming was a task worth an en-* 
terprising man's labor. At Brierwood everything was so 
narrow, his best experiments had failed for want of room. 
Herei in this wide field, he saw his way to certain fort- ^ 
une. 

Fevered by visions of a veritable Arcadia, of which his 
beloved Orace should be queen — fired, too, by the squat- 
ter, who hung about him as he explored the place, and 
was eager to curry favor with a probable purchaser, cher- 
ishing nis own peculiar vision of a comfortable berth un- ** 
der the new rule — Mr. Redmayne ultimatclv resolved to 
make a bid for Bulrush Meads, and mounted his horse to 
ride to Brisbane. He did between thirty and forty miles 
a day, sometimes riding from daybreak till sunset along u 
narrow channel cut through a bush so dense that it would 
have been impossible to swerve to the right or tile left, 
sometimes crossing grassy hills two thousand miles above 
the level of the sea, and at ni^htfaiU hobbling his horse on 
the dewy sward. Wherever he met with human habita- 
tions, he met with kindness and hospitality; and so, pros- 
pering as he went, he reached the cify in time to attend 
the sale. He made no attempt at negotiation, thinking 
it wiser to await the hazard of the auction. Circumstances 
favored him; the biddings were feeble and spiritless; 
and Mr. Redmayne bought Bulrush Meads for eight hun- 
dred and fifty pounds — just one hundred above the re- , 
served price. The auctioneer congratulated him upon 
having got the esUite for an old song, and drank a bottle 
of champagne at the lucky purchaser's exi^ense. 

''And, upon my word, it ought to be a three-dozen 
case," he said, '' considering your luck, Mr. Redmayne," 

All legal rights being duly peiiormed, Richard 
Redmayne went back to take possession of his estate, thor* 
oughly delighted with his investment. He left his yaj^* 
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iibond friend as a kind of care-taker, giving him a ten- 
pound note as an advauoe payment for work to be done 
in the way of repairing fenoes and improving boandaries. 

'^ If I find you know anything about farming, I shall 
take you on as a regular hand when I come back/' he 
said; ** and I shall come back as soon as erer I can settle 
my affairs in England.'^ 

He meant to let Brierwood, or to leave his brother 
James in possession, if things had gone as prosperously as 
James asserted they had gone in nis absence, and thus 
'work the two estates. For himself, it seemed to him 
. that no state of existence could be so delicious as a wild 
free life at Bulrush Mends, with a prosperous farm-yard 
and a goodly array of corn-ricks, a comfortable hearth by 
which the wandering stranger might rest, a hospitable 
table at which there should always be room enou^^h for 
the traveler, and half a dozen good saddle-horses in tiie 
i^table. He would teach Grace to ride, and she could 
canter about the farm with him, ride beside him many 
a mile on moonlight nights, across that splendid country, 
'over grassy hill-tops two thousand feet above the sonthern 
sea. 

The fact that the life might be somewhat lonely for his 
daughter flaished across his mind occasionally; but he dis- 
missed the notion carelessly enough. What mode of ex- 
istence could be duller than her life at Brierwood? In 
Kent she was only a small farmer's daughter. Here in 
these backwoods she would be a queen; and he had confi- 
dence enough in her affection to believe that any life 
would be acceptable to her that was to be shared with him. 

Of the day when she might desire to form new ties he 
thought but vaguely. No doubt that time would come: 
some handsome young emigrant would woo and win her; 
^but even that event need not result in separation between 
'father and daughter. There was room enough at Bulrush 
Meads for a patriarchal household; and Richard Sedmaync 
oonld fancy himself sitting under the vine-clad veranda, 
oool and spacious as a Seyillian patio, with a noisy crowd 
of grandchildren clambering on his knees. 

'^ I will never purr, with her," he s;ud to himself, fondly. 

He sailed from Brisbane early in March, and arrived at 
Tiivcrpool toward the end of May. He had received no 
letters from home for some months before his departure; 
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but thia was the result of his own nomadic habits^ rather 
than of any neglect on the part of his correspondents. 
Tiie last bore the date of October, and told him that all 
was well. He was not a man to be tormented by morbid 
apprehensions of |)0S8ible evil. He made his homeward 
journey in hiffh spirits, full of hopes and schemes for the 
luturo. He had a rude map of Bulrush Meads, which he 
used to spread out before him on the cuddy-table, and 

Eonder upon for an hour at a stretch, with a pencil in his 
and, marking out so many acres for wheat here, so many 
for barley there, inferior tracts for mangel-wurzel, patches 
of turnips, odd bits of outlying land that would ^row' 
beans, wide, level pastures for his cattle; dotting down 
hedges and boundaries, putting in every five-barred gate 
which was to impart to that fertile wilderness the trim 
aspect of an English farm. 

And so it came to the end of May, bright, joyous weath- 
er, the first blush and bloom of summer, and Bichard 
Redmaync, with a heart as light as a feather, trod firmly 
on the soil of his native land. 

He lost no time. Up to London, as fast as an express 
train could carry him, from one railway station to another 
in a rapid hansom, at London Bridce terminus just in 
time to oatoh the train for Tnnbridge, from Tuirbridse 
hon^eward in a fly. He could scarcely sit quietly in the 
vehicle as the familiar hedge-rows went by him, so eager 
was he to arrive at the end of his journey. ** I could walk 
faster than this," he said to himself; and this impatience 
so grew u]x>n him at last that he called to the ariver to 
stop, got out hurriedly, and paid and dismissed him with- 
in a mile of Brierwood. 

He felt freer when he stood alone amidst the still even- 
ing landscape. It was sunset — a sunset in early summer 
after a cloudless day. The western sky was like a sea of 
gold, and over all the heaven there was a pale tinge of 
rose-color. There were woods near at hand, and even in 
his feverish haste Richard Red may ne stopped for a minute 
or so to listen to the song of a nightingale — a new sound 
io him after those musicless forests yonder, with only 
the sharp ringing note of the bell-bird, or the mocking 
tones of the laughing iackass. There was not a shorn 
elm in the hedge-row that he did not recognize. How 
familiar, how sweet the scene was! If he had come acrosa 
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tlmt waste of waters ouly for this, his voyage would 
hardly have seemed profitless. The landscape moved him 
MS if it had been a living soul — a human creature he had 
fondly loved. 

But it was not for this he had returned; it was for 

Gmce's sake, and for hers only. On every other account 

^ it would have suited him better to remain yonder, and set 

his new estate going. His homesickness had been only a 

J^arniufi^. to see that one beloved face, to feel the gontlo 
[>Uoh of that one dear hand. 

A quarter of an hour's rapid walking brought him in 
front of the old house. There it stocS, stout and sub-* 
stantial as when he left it, a goodly homestead, untouched 
bv wind or weather, with th^ study, air of. hiUe old age. 
The garden was all abloom with flowers; there wero 
floweroDots on the window-sills — bow-pots, his mother 
liad called them — and the upper casements stood open. 
He looked up at the windowaof his daughter's room, half 
hoping to catch a glimpse of her bright head above the 
gemniums and mignonette; but he could see nothing. 
Siverything about the house looked orderly and prosper-* 
ous; and he heard the geese screaming and the turkeys 
gobbling in the farm-yard, and that deep lowing of cows 
which has always something awful in it. All things were 
very fair in the golden evening lisht If there were 
trouble in store for him, the outward aspect of his home 
gaye him no hint of that trouble. 

At the last moment, with his hand upon the bell, he 
changed his mind. He had given them no notice of his 
return by letter. He would go round to the back, slij) in 
quietly through the garden, and take them all by surprise. 
And Grace? He could fancy her shriek of joy, her 
wild rush into his outspread arms. The picture was in 
his mind as he went round by a narrow strip of orchard 
into the garden behind the house. It had never entefcd 
into his thoughts that there could be anything amisa^ . 

All was very still; the day's work was over; it was the 
one delicious hour of breathing-lime hetox/d supper — the > 
hour in which even Aunt Hannah's tongue was wont to 
be at rest, while she sat with folded hands and slumbered 
— an hour in which the fumes of Uncle James's pipe as* 
/ cended-like incense burned before the shrine of tnf god- 
debs Hestia. 
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The parlor window was. wide open; he wpniup t9 it 
softly over the close-cnt grass, and looked in. IceSy his 
brother and sister-in-law sat in the very attitudes he had 
fancied; James Bedniayne, smoking with a solemn face, 
his legs stretched on a chair, and a huge silk handkerchief 
spread over his knees. He looked older and a shade more 
care-worn, the wanderer thought. Aunt Untinah slept in 
her stiff-backed wooden arm-chair by the empty hearth^ 
and on her face too there were signs of care. 

^^ It I hadn't seen the grass as I came along, I should 
haye thought from Jim's face there was a bad lookout for 
the hay,'' Kichard Bedmayne said to himself, w • . , > -j? 

But where was Grace? . • f • •< ^■ 

In her own room, i)erhaps, making some bit' of finery 
for her next Sunday's adornment^ or reading a noyel m 
the best parlor, or in the 'garden/ He danced : behind ~ 
him, but could See nd light dress flitting l}ytbe< distant 
flower-borders, or between the gray old trunks 6t the ap^ 
ple-troesi , ; . : r.i 

It chilled him a little. The delay would be but a few 
minutes, doubtless. She was somewhere nearathand^ 
and would fly to him like a mad thing at the sound of. his 
voice; but he had so lanfl:uished to see her that the brief* 
est delay was a kind of disappointment. > * , ^ 

''Jim," he said, gently, not wishing to awaken Aunt 
Hannah too suddenly from her slumbers. ^ 

James Bedmftyne let his long church-warden pipe slip 
through his fingers. 

" My God I" he cried, '* ip it a ghost?" 

''A yery substantial one, my old fellow — thirteen st6ne 
in the saddle. It's your affectionate brother Kichard in the 
flesh, and sharp-set enough to enjoy an honest English 
8upi>or presently." 

He stepped lightly across the low window-seat into the 
room. 

♦^Whete'sGracey?" ■ ' ^ ' 

Dusk as it was, be saw the white change on his brother's * 
face, the awful look which Hannah Rcdmayne turned \ 
on him as she opened her eyes and beheld him standing 
there. 

*' \f here's my daughter?'! he cried, sharply. 

The dead silence that followed turnea his heart to 
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stone. Those two seared faces, the white dumb lips of his 
brother, and the silence, were enongh. 

''Is she dead P*' he asked, in a low, hoarse yoioe; "is 
she dead? Speak out, can't yon, and have done with it!'' 

Aunt Hannah was the first to find courage to speak, 

'' She is not dead, Rioiiard — at least we liaye no cause 
to think so. Slie may be well and happy, for anything 
we know. But, oh dear, dear, dear! didn't yon get James's 
letter, telling yon everything, with a copy of the letter i 
she wrote to me when she went away?" t 

''When she went away!" repeated the father, sternly; 
" when she went away ! I thought I left h'er in your oare, 
Hannah Redmayne?" 

" And God knows I took fi;ood care of her, Richard. 
But could I help it, if she had the heart to deceive me — 
to steal away one dark morning, without leftvin^ a trace 
of where she was gonef But you must have got the letter, 
surely?" 

"I got no letter after the one about the hopping. I 
was out of the way of letters; and I thought rov daugh- 
ter was safe with yon. Do you think I would have loft 
her, woman, if I hadn't thought that?" 

He dropped heavily into a chair, and sat looking at 
them with an awful face. He who had been all life and 
eagerness five minutes ago seemed changed into a man of 
stone. 

" What has become of my child?" he said, in the same 
stern, accusing tone. " Begin at the beginning. She is 
not dead; but she is gone. When did she go, and how?" 
. "On the 11th of last November, secretly, stealing away 
one morning at seven o'clock, when we were all busy. But 
her letter will tell yon the most. We know so little." 

Mrs. James went to a side-table where there was a huffo 
mahogany desk, which she unlocked, and from which she 
took Grace's poor little letter. It had been read and re- 
read many times. The folds of the paper were almost 
worn through. Richard Redmayne reaa it aloud twice 
over, rapidly the first time, then very slowly. 

"Well!" he exclaimed, "a runaway marriage, there's 
not so mnch harm in that. 'I shall write to my father 
by the next mail to beg his forgiveness.' I missed her 
letter, poor child, along with my other letters. But why 
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should the marriage be secret? and who the devil did she 
run away with?** 

"There was only one person ever suspected — a Mr. 
Walgry. She says in her letter that she was going to 
marry a gentleman, and he is the only gentleman she 
knew/* ■ ^ ' 

" How did she come to know him?" 

'' He came hero to lodge last sammer. Mr. Wort rec- 
ommended him.*' 

"Game here to lodgel" roared Richard Red may ne. 
" Who ffave yon leave to turn Brierwood into a lodging- 
house?'^ 

"It was to oblige Mr. Wort, and to make a twenty- 
pound note to help you on^ Richard. He was a perf€lct 
gentleman.'* ' 

" you!" cried the farmer, with a tremendous path. 

" A perfect gentleman; and he stole my daughter! ' A p6r« 
feet gentleman; and he has tuined tiiy daughterl'* 

Mrs. James pjointed to the letter. 

" She was going away to bo married/* she faltered. 

" Going away to be married! As if every one didn't 
know that old story! Is there anything easier than for 
A villiau to promise that? And my darling, that Was lit- 
tle more than a child, and know no more than a childl . 
Keep out of my way, woman!** cried Rick Red may ne, ris-' 
ing suddenly, with his hands and arms twitching convul- 
sively. " Keep out of my way, for I feel as if I -oonld 
murder you!** . .; ' 

Hannah went down on her knees before him. She was 
not a woman to be easily moved, but she had a heart. 

" If I had act or part in this trouble. Rick,** she said, 
l)iteouily, " may God and you forgive me! He knows I 
tried to do my duty, and that I loved that poor child . 
^ truly. As I have a soul to be saved, I did everything for 
the best. I trusted Grace.** .r 

. "Yes, and brought a stranger into her home,iand 
trusted him.** - .. 

"I had John Wort*8 word for his character." 

"And to please John Wort you made Brierwood a 
lodginfi;-bouse, and brought about my daughter*8 ruin.** 

" Why should you look at it on the darkest side, Rich- 
ard?'* asked Mrs. James, who for her own part had never 
fiince Qrttce*8 flight taken any but the darkest view of 
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the subject. But to cbuBole this grief-fitrickeu man ahe 
was ready to affect a hopefulness she had never felt. 
; VHas she. written to you since she went away?'' 
V"No.'\. 

/^ If she had been honorably married^ and happy, do you 
think she would have been silent?" 

There was no answer to that question. 

** Was she so ungrateful, so wanting in affection, that 
she could turn her back upon her home, leave her own 
flesh and blood to think her false and heartless, to blush 
for her, T>erhaps, and never write a line to tell them 
whether sne was dead or alive?" 
»**She may have written to you, Richard." 

f^ She may. Oh, my God! what a fool 1 was to be so 
careless about gettinjs^ mv letters! I never thought of 
trouble. . I was coming home to my daughter, coming 
borne to. find — this!" 

He looked round the room, with utter despair in his 
eyes, with the look which a man might give who stood 
among the ashes of his home. What would the burning 
of Brierwood, the loss of every sixpence whereof he stood 

fossessed, have Jbeen to him, compared with the loss of 
is child? 

. f'And it was for this I worked," he muttered, passing 
> his arm across his forehead with a half-bewildered air; 
'Mt was for this fortune favored me!" Then, after a 
pause, he said, suddenly, ''You did something, I suppose; 
you took some means to find out what had become of her? 
You didn't sit down to eat and drink and sleep, while she 
was a wanderer and an outcast?" 

"We did everything, Richard," replied Mrs. James — 
her husband stood by, speechless, staring at his brother 
with dumb compassion. ''John Wort would tell us 
nothing about Mr. Walgry; but he was very sorry for 
what had hap|)ened, and he went up to town to see Mr. 
Walery, and taxed him with having tempted Orace away, 
and Mr. Walgry denied it. He knew nothing about her« 
He had never seen her since he left this house, he de- 
clared." 

" Lyiuff would come easy to the man who could tempt 
that child away. Was there no one else you. suspected?" 
"No one else." 
And then, little by little, Hannah Redmayne told the 
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T^hole story of Hubert WalgrsiTe's residence in Brier wood, 
fie had been attentive to u-race, it is true; but no tnore 
attentive than any man might be who happened to find 
Himself in daily association with a very pretty girl. 
From first to last he had shown liimself a gentleman. 
Mrs. Bedmayne was emphatio upon that point. Then 
came the reluctant admission that Grace bad drooped 
after his departure^ and no one had thought of putting 
the two facts together. And then the story of the locket. 

Richard Bedmayne sat like a statue, with a dark frown 
upon his face, but no further expression of his angeri whilo 
Aunt Hannah mmbled on helplessly. His heart was on 
fire with resentment against these kindred of his who had 
suffered his darling to be lost. In' his mind it was a cer- 
tain thing that they could have saved her, that she had 
perished by reason of their carelessness. But he said very 
little. Such a grief as his is apt to be dumb, and as yet 
there was a kind of numbness about his feelings that 
dulled the sense of grief. The news had stunned him. 

When Aunt Hannah had said all she could say, with no 
interruption save a few words mumbled now and then 
feebly by Uncle James, Richard Bedmayne rose abruptly 
and put on his hat. 

''You're not going out to-night, Richard P'* exclaimed 
his sister-in-law, glancing at the clock. It was half past 
nine — a late hour accordinfi; to Brierwood habits. 

'' I am goin^ to John Wort. I am going to call him to 
account for this business.'' 

*' Don't be hard upon him. Rick," Mrs. James pleaded* 
*' He did everything for the best." 

''Hard upon him! Between you, you have let my 
daughter go to her ruin. Do you think there can be ' 
mucli softness in me for any one of you? Hard upon him 
' — hard upon the man who sent a scoundrel into my house 
with a false character I I wish to Ood the days were not 
over when men shot each other down like dogs for a 
smaller injury." 

" He's an old man, Ricliard, and has been a good friend 
to you. Remember that." 

"I'll remember nvy daughter. You've no call to look 
so scared, woman. I shall keep my hands off him. Noth- 
ing I could do to him would be any good to her. I want 
to find my daughter. Do you think any shame that has 
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fallen upon her wifl lessen m^ love? I want to find her^ 
that's all; to take her away with me to the other end of 
the world. Once let me hold her in my arms, I'll answer 
for the rest. There doesn't live upon this earth the man 
who could diyide us: no, not if he was her husband." 
, He went out into the calm summer nigliti all the stars 
ahiuingdown upon him from the vaults above, not with the 
fiery luster of those planets which he had watched of late, 
but with a milder, holier beam, that touched his heart 
like a memory of the past. Oh, dear familiar garden, 
where he had been so happy with the child of his love! 
the dumb, inanimate things cried out to him like living 
voices. The home look of the place struck him with a 
•harper anguish than 'he had suffered vet. Everything 
was unchanged — and she was gone I Ho passed quickly 
through the garden, steeling himself against this anguish, 
out at the wicket gate, through the fragrant meadow, and 
on by that footpath along which Grace had gone to her 
doomi • 

. Kingsbury was awake yet. It was ten o'clock when 
BicliHrd Bedmayne crossed the common, after half an 
Jioi^*'8 sharp walking; but the lights still trembled feebly 
.in the general shop, and the three public-houses, which 
made a kind of fiery triangle, a terrestrial constellation 
on the village green, were still in the full flush of trade. 

How stranfi^e all things seemed to the wanderer, and yet 
bow familiar! Had he l)een away half a century, or only 
a week? What a stagnant world it was compared to that 
he had lived in of late! It seemed as if the same village 
idlers were gossiping at the open door of the Coach and 
Horses; the same clumsy figure leaning against the door- 
])ost, pipe in mouth; the same carrier's horse drinking at 
the trough, 

. ' He passed them by, with a sense of seeing them dimly, 
as in a dream; vet even with this dream-like feeling there 
was blended the thought of how he should have come 
upon this same spot, these same people, had all been well 
with him, their noisy welcome, their eager interest in him 
' as an adventurer and a hero. He could see the picture of 
liimself amidst a circle of curious friendly faces, telling 
the story of his travels. 

He passed them by unnoticed, and walked stniight on 
to the green palings before Mr. Wort's trim dwelling- 
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one of the neatest habitations in Einjgsbury — a sduare 
box of a lionse, with dazzling green bhnds, and a little 
flight of dazzling stone steps leading np to a great brass 
plate^ so largo as almost to extiugnisTi the door that .sus- 
tained it. • "^ 

The land-steward was a bachelor, and throughout the 
period of his mature manhood had sat on one chair, oti 
one side of his hearth, so that ho had worn a shabby patch 
in the carpet at that particular spot; and as Mr. Wort 
never, or hardly ever, received visitors, all the other 
chairs had spent theiv life- time ranged with their backs 
a^inst the walls of the small, square parlor, and had the 
air of beingimmovable, and not intended for mankind to 
sit upon. That one side of the parlor hearth, and a cor- 
ner of the mantel-piece whereon to put his pipe, and a 
little iron bedstead to sleep upon upstairs, comprised Mr. 
Wort's occupation of his own house. He took his meals 
in the kitchen: it saved messing in the parlor, his house- 
keeper told him— there being a notion current in Kings- 
bury that a parlor was an aiiartment too sacred for tne 
vulgar uses of humanity, rerhaps Mr. Wort in his in- 
most heart rather preJferred the kitchen to the parlor, 
with its bright Eiaderminster carpet, and glass chande- 
liers on the mhntel-piece. For his actual work he had a 
little shed of an office, built out at the side of his house, 
where he paid wages, and wrote letters on a battered old 
ink-stained desk. 

There Was a light in the window of this office; so Mr« 
Redmayne went straight to the narrow half-glass door, 
turned the handle, and went in. ' 

John Wort was looking over a bundle of papers by the 
light of his office lamp, frowning meditatively as he did 
his work. He looked up suddenly on the opening of the 
door, and at sight of Richard Redmayne started as if he 
had seen a ghost* 

"RickP* he cried. "Why, I thought you were in 
Au«traliar 

" Did you think that I was going to stay there forever?** 
the farmer asked, grimly. " I suppose you did, or vou 
would hardly have turned go-between, and sent a villain 
into my house to ruin my daughter.'' 

The steward bounded off his stool, crimson to the 
roots of his iron-gray hair. 
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"If anj man upon earth but yon said as mnoh as that 
to me, Bichard Bedmayne^ I'd knock him down." . 

yi want to know who this man is — by what right yon 
pnt him into my house/' the other went on, without the 
faintest notice of Mr. Wort'if remonstrance. 

'' The man I introduced to your family is a gentleman. 
, I had no reason to suppose that any harm would come of 
the introduction, nor have you any right to say that harm 
has come of it He denies act or part in your daughter's 
disappearance, and I xmn see no evidence against him. He 
bad been away from Brierwood two months and more 
when she left her home. There is nothing to connect him 
with the eyent." ^ 

** Who is he? Tell me that!" cried Bichard Bedmayne, 
with his back against the office door, as if he would have 
barred the steward's egress until he had heard what he 
wanted to hoar. 

''I shall tell you no more than you know already. I 
took the trouble to go up to town and see him about this 
business; taxed him with being concerned in your 
daughters disappearance — in plain words, with bein^ the 
man she went away to marry — and he denied it as plainly. 
I won't have him bothered any more about it. rm very 
sorry for you, Bichard Bedmayne; and, umn my soul, I 
believe I loved your daughter Grace as well as if she had 
been a child of my own; but I won't be the means of 
bringing about any mischief between you two." 

''You mean that you won't tell me where to find him?" 

'' Certainly not He has been taxed with the crime, 
and denies it What moi*e could you do than I have 
doner 

Bichard Bedmayne smiled — a smile that made the stew- 
ard shiver. 

'' What do you think a father should do whose child 
has been stolen from him like that?" he asked. ** Never 
mind what I could do. Tell me who he is and where I 
am to find him — that's all I want from von, John Wort" 

''If you questioned me till doomsday vou'H get no 
more out of mo than I've said already. The nnm is n 

{;entloman — I can't believe him capable of plaving the viU 
ain. WlMit evidence is there against himr Whv fix 
upon him in this savage way? Why must he neeos be 
your daughter's only admirer! She was the prettiest girl 
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for twenty miles round Eingsbnry^ and may have had half 
a dozen sweetiiearts.'' 

** She was as pnre as a child!" cried the farmer. 

** Granted, but she may have listened to some ffentle* 

man loTer^ for all that, and may have been tempted awaj 

by a promise of marriage* The man may have kept his 

. word. She may be a happy married woman^ for anything 

we know to the contrary. 
/ '^ That's not likely, said Richard Bedmayne, with a 
groan. *' She wouldn't have kept aloof from those that 
loved her — if — if she wasn't ashamed to face them.'' But 
I won't stop to bandy words about my girl. . Lot mo 
find her when and where I may^ she' can't have sjankso, 
low, but she'll be hi^h enough to reach her father's heart, 
yet it's hard to thmk of snch a flower trampled upon* 
Oood-night, John Wort. I've counted you a fi?ieud,for 
the last twenty jears, and to-night you have taught mci! 
the value of friendship. By — , man, if it wasn't Jor 
your gray haii-s I'd wring tbe answers I want out , of you 
as if you were a wet ra^I And you fancy you'll prevent 
my finding that villain? Why, if London .was twenty 
times bigger than it is I'd hunt him down, or if he hiod 
turned bis back on London, and gone to the other end of 
the earth, I'd find him out. Be sure of that, John Wort, 
and when I do find him you'll hear of it." 

He left the office as abruptly as he had entered it. 
The steward stood by his desK fumbling nervously with 
his papers, his eyes downcast, his aspect conscience- 
stricken. The criminal himself would have faced the 
situation boldly enough, no doubt; but this innocent ac- 
cessory before the fact drooped under the burden of 
another man's evil-doing, ne had loved Orace Bed- 
^ mayne, and had a warm regard for Grace's father* But 
' he Held it a duty to shield Uubert Walgrave — if he were 
\ indeed the offender; and who could be sui*e that he was 
until Grace's own lips denounced him? At present there 
was so little evidence against him, and he had denied any 
knowledge of her flight. John Wort was strong upon 
this point; although, as a man of the world, he attached 
no great value to the denial. 

*' If a man had committed a murder, he'd hardly tell 
any one for the asking where he'd hidden the knife," the 
steward had remarked to his housekeeper and confidential 
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adyiser^ an ancient dame mnch tormented by rlienmatism^ 
and attached to him by the bonds of cousinship and long 
seryice. 

^' A. pretty kettle of fish I And all brought abont by 
doing tliat youns^ man a kindness/' he mnttered by and 
by^ as he sat with his papers before him, tryinr to bring 
back his mind to that calm leyel of business-like medita- 
tion from which Bichard Bedmayne had disturbed him. 
/'But he comes of a bad stock, and I ought to have known 
that no good could eyer arise out of any dealings with 
that lot. He seemed so different from his father, though; 
such a steady, studious kind of fellow. I had eyery reason 
to suppose he might be trusted." 



OHAPTEB XX. 

Whbk the passage of time had familiarized Bichard 
Bedmayne with the fact of his loss, when he had ^own a 
little more accustomed to the aspect of Brierwood with- 
out Orace — and at best it seemed to him like a house in 
which a corpse was lying — he was able to sum up the 
few facts that much questioning had elicited from Mrs. 
James. 

The uttermost that she could tell him came to yery 
little. . She had fancied herself watchful and careful 
enough of her niece's honor, and had seen no ground for 
suspicion of the stranger's integrity. 

*' I don't think for the first three weeks I ever had my 
eyes off Grace while he was in the house," she said, de- 
fending herself against her brother-in-law's charge of neg- 
lect, ''for fear he should be turning her head with 
foolish compliments, or anything of that kind." 

" For the first thi*ee weeks," echoed Bichard Bedmayne, 
bitterly; "and after that I suppose you shut your eyes 
and ears, and let him say what lie pleased to her." 

" I mayn't haye watched them quite so close, Bichard. 
I know Orace was a good girl, and he seemed a perfect 

(gentleman; fifteen years older than her, too, if he was au 
lour; and wrapped up in his books." 
And then Hannah Bedmayne told the story of that 
' yanished summer-time as it had seemed to her unpoetio 
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mind — a bald bare outline of cominonplace facts which 
evoked no image in* the brain of the listener. There had 
been a picnic, and Mr. Walgry had been attentive to 
Grace, bnt not remarkably attentive. She had fainted, 
and he had been sorry, and very kind. And shortly after 
leaving Bricrwood he had sent her a handsome goldiocket 
as an acknowledgment of her aunt's attention to him. 
That was all; let Bichard Redmayne make out of it what 
he liked. 

He could make very little of it^ only that his daughter 
was gone from him, and that this was the only man who 
had come athwart her pathway. 

Investigation showed him that the means his brother 
and his brother's wife had taken to find the missing girl 
were of the slightest. James had ^one up to London, 
and had consulted an old school-fellow, a solicitor in a 
very obscura way of business, who had sent him to a 
private-inquiry office. The chief of the private-inquiry 
office had said* ^' advertise," and had opened an eager paw 
for funds with which to pay for advertisements; but this 
James Redmayne had positively refused to do. He didn't 
want the whole county of Kent to know that his niece 
had gone astray. The private inquirer had sug^sted that 
his advertisement might be so worded as to bo mtelligiblo 
only to the niece herself; but James was inflexible. To 
adTcrtise was to publish the family dishonor — if dishonor 
it were. 

** No," he said, doggedly; " if you can't find Gracey 
without putting her in the papers, I'll wait till her father 
comes home. He^U find her fast enoueh, I'll warrant." ' 

Simple-hearted James had an inordinate faith in his 
brother Bick. Whatever mortal man could do, Bick 
could do; and the service of professional private inquirers 
would be as nothing compared with the untutored intel- 
ligence of Bichard Kedmayne. 

The first thing Bichard did was to advertise in the 
" Times," two other London daily papers, and the two 
local weeklies. 

"Grace. — Your fatlier is at home. Return or write. Love, 
welcome, pardon." 

The advertisement appeared day after day, week after 
week, month after month. People speculated about it. 
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became familiar with fche sight of it, and at last came to 
re^rd it as a standing portion of their jonrnal, like the 
printer's name and address at the foot of the last colnmn. 

And while they speonlated and wondered, and anon 
erew indifferent, Kicbard Bedmayne paced the streets of 
London in the long sammer days, and far into the dismal 
autumn, looking lor his daughter and his daughter's se- 
ducer. 

He did not even know the name of the man he wanted 
to find. Hannah Bedmayne bad never called her lodger 
anything but Mr. Wnlgry, and it was as Mr. Walgry she 
described him to her brother-in-law. When askea to 
write the name, she made several wild attempts, and iu 
every one of them lost herself in a labyrinth of con* 
sonants. She could have as easily written the titles of 
John .Milton's prose works. 

; ** How should I know how to spell his name?'' she ex* 
claimed at last, feeling that those various combinations of 
consonants hardly looked feasible. ^* I never saw it wrote 
anywhere, and I never was much of a hand at writing. I 
can keep my diary accounts with any one, and keep 'em 
oorrect to a sixpence; but it ain't likely I should be able 
to write a name as I've never seen. I know he was called 
Walgry, and that's all I do know about it." 

''It was for a man called Walgry, therefore, that 
Bichard Bedmayne made his search— a hunter not gifted 
with those attributes most needed for the following an 
obscure trail and the tracking down of a foe, but with au 
indomitable resolution and a firm belief in bis own power 
to discover the man who had wronged him. 

He looked for a man named Walgry, ignorant of al- 
most every particular of the man's existence, assisted only 
by the faintest word-picture of the being whom he sought: 
and behold! even the man called Walgrave had vanished 
off tlie face of the earth, so far as tiie name is the man, 
and had given place to H. W. Harcross, Q. 0., of Masto- 
don Orescent, Grosvenor Place; an elliptic arc of monster 
newly-built mansions a little more fiorid in their archi- 
tectural embellishment than the mansion of Acropolis 
Square, but cast more or less in the same mold. Hnbert 
Wiilgrave was gone, and there remained only this H. W. 
Harcross, popmarly known as the man who had married 
old Vallory's daughter. The time had yet to come in 
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which the barrister should make a reputation stroug 
enough to outweigh his wife's fortune. /' / 

There is no need to dwell upon those dreary days/ and 
the heart-break that came with them. The strong man, 
who had returned from his two yeara' exile full of pride 
and triumph, was not broken yet — was^ indeed, of a stuff 
not easily crushed; but there wore gray streaks in.the^ 
yeoman's dark-brown hair, deeply cut lines about 'the' 
bright gray eves, a look of settlea weariness in his face, iis 
of one who has hoped against hope until the faculty of 
hoping has been worn out of him. 

He bad not been content with that advertisement in 
the London and Kentish papers, but he had advertised in 
'^ Gtilignani " and other foreign journals. His appeal had 
been published so widely that it seemed hardly possible 
it could have escaped Orace's notice— and could she see it 
and resist his prayer? 

He had written to Nicholas Spettigue by the first mail 
that left England after his return, entreating his late 

})artner to hunt up any letters that might have i^rrived 
or him before or after he quitted the colony; and Mr. 
Spettigue had made all necessary inquiries, and had duly 
forwarded him James Ked may no's labored epistle con- 
taining the tidings of Grace's flight; but no other letter--^ 
not that promised letter which the girl herself was to bavp 
written to her father. ; 

Meanwhile, during all this bitter period of hope de- 
ferred and fost-coming despair. Bulrush Meads, the new 
estate which was to have been the delight and glory of 
nick Bed may no's declining years, lay waste, or flourished 
only for the advantage of strangers and squatters. It was 
vital that the furm should be taken in hand speedily, 
boundaries settled, fences put up, order introdncea where ^^ 
all was now only a fruitless wilderness. The conscious- 
ness of this was a secondary source of worry and perplex- 
ity to the man whose chief absorbing thought was of his ' 
missing child. All his drenms had faded. The vision 
was darkened of that low wide-spreading log-house, with 
its light verandas and broad balconies, and its romantic 
aspect, like a Swiss chalet. That airy castle was shattered. 
He might live to build it up again, he told himself in 
his more hopeful moods, when he had found his daughter; 
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but in the interval those fertile acres, for which he had 
paid with the sweat of his brow, were lying waste. 

He decided on sending his brother and his brothers* 
family to take the estate in hand. He was fain to con- 
fess that James and those two hnlking sons of his had 
done wonders with Brierwood. What might they not do 
in that wider, richer field? He could manage the Kent- - 
ish farm himself, and keep a home open for his lost girl 
— the room in which she had slept from her infancy to 
the fatal honr of her flight, ready to receive her. 

He mooted the- question one evening, when he had 
come down from his London lodging to the farm for a few 
hours' respite; painted a glowing picture of Bulrush 
Meads, but spoke with latent bitterness, remembering all 
the schemes and hopes that had been associated with his 
possession of the place. His proposal was at first received 
with horror by Mrs. James, who was the sole voice of tho 
assembly, no member of her family presuming to think 
or speak for himself in her presence. WhatI leave Brier- 
wood, and the country in which she had been born and 
bred, to go and associate with red Indians — people who 
scalped each other and lived in wigwams, or if not red 
Indians, something quite as bad — Sinckamoors pcrhapsl 
She would sooner starve than taste a bit of victuals that 
had been touched by a Blackamoor. 

Bick Redmayne explained that the Blackamoor ele- 
ment need not enter into the business. The aboriginal 
Australian might be dark of aspect, ^but did not abound 
in the vicinity of Bulrush Meads; emigration was the 
order of the day; she could have plenty of stalwart Irish- 
men to till her lands and reap her corn. 

^'I think Pd as lief have to do with Blackamoors as 
Irish,*' cried Mrs. James. "It's bad enough to have 'em . 
about at hopping time." , 

By slow degrees, however, when the map of the estate, ;, 
with all poor Rick's notations, sug&[estions and calcula- * 
tions maao on board ship, had been laid out on the table 
and pored over profounaly by James and the lads, who 
might have their opinions, but remained discreetly 
dumb; when the extent and glory of the estate, the man- 
aging powers required for its direction, had been brought 
home to her, Mrs. James softened, listened with increas- 
ing interest, began to ask questions about this portion of 
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laud and (hat, and seemed oarion? as to the capabilities 
of the house. 

''It would bo a fiuo opening for the bovR/- James ^ 
growled at last, perceiving that his chosen partner 
wavered. 

''A fine opening for tlieir galloping about from morn- 
ing till night sliooting wild beasts," said the mother of. 
, the boys, contemptuously; ''a deal of work theyM do in 
. an outlandisi) place like that." 

It was Mrs. Kedmajne's manner to speak with contumely 
of the two sons whom, in her secret soul, she doted on, 
urged tiiereto by a sense of maternal duty. So, no doubt, 
did Cornelia flout and disparage her Oracchi in their 
adolescence. . ', 

Her speech had for once been injudicious. At the 
pros|>ect of much slaying of savage boasts the two boys 
broke out into broad grins and unctuous chuckles ex- 
pressive of rapture. 

''Crickey, wouldn't that be a jolly gamel". cried the 
elder hope." "It ain't often old Wort lets us have a pop 
at the rabbits in Glevedpn Ohase, and out yonder there'd 
be wild buffaloes, and kangaroos, and the Lord knows, 
what to shoot at; eii, under' 

" Out yonder," cried Richard, kindling at the thought 
of that wider world where he had been so successful-^^ 
*' Out yonder you'd have as much sport as the kings and 
their barons had in the days when half England was 
forest, and it was death for a peasant to kill a stag. You 
may buy a horse over there, and a good one,y^for a five-' 
pound note, and may keep as good a stud as Squire Uhev- 
cnix without feeling^ the cost. Why, yon don't know 
what a life is, boys, till yon have lived under the South- 
ern Cross!" 

"What kind of a dairy is thero, now, at this Bulrush 
place?" Mrs. James asked, thoughtfully. 

The boys kicked each other in a friendly way under the 
table, perceiving that she was veering round. 

" Well, there's nothing very ship-shape yet a while; but 
there's plenty of room and plentv of material, and I 
shouldn't mind spending a hundred or so on the improve- 
ment of the place."* 

The idea of a dairy of her own planning was almost as 
tempting to Mrs. James as that vision of perpetual wild- 
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beast slaaghter was to the two lads. The dairy at Brier- 
wood was a)l holes and cornerSy she said, with not room 
in it to swing a cat, though there were inlets enough 
through whioTi the cuts could come to steal the cream. 

An archetypal dairy had always been one of the ma* 
tron's pet day-dreams. The ocean was an untried element, 
which she regarded with a natural horror; but if anything 
could tempt Tier to cross the world in search of perfect ' 
bliss, it would be that idea of a farm-house adapted and 
imnroTed on her own plan. T 

So, after much debating of difficulties which at first ^ 
seemed insurmountable, Hannah Redmayne consented to 
the enterprise; and with her whole family — the young 
men haying panted for Australia from the moment the 
subject was started; James, their father, with the docility 
of a well-trained husband — if Hannah saw it in a fa- 
vorable light, why, he had no ''objections," he said in his 
milk-and-waterish way* He made no doubt but he would 
be UBeful as his brother's agent, biding the time when 
Biok would come out himself and lick the land into a fair 
shape* He hadn't much fancy for a sea-Toyage, never hav- 
ing trusted himself on wilder floocls than Thames or Med- 
wav; but as other folks made light enough of going to Aus- 
tralia, and Rick himself had been there and come back 
safe and sound, there was no call for him to make any 
bones about it. In brief, he expressed himself willing 
to do whatsoever his wife and his brother desired. 

All things were settled, therefore, before that evening's 
counsel was concluded* James and his family were to go 
out to Brisbane as soon as their traveling arrangements 
could be made, and thonce to Bulrush Meads, where they 
were to take possession and establish themselves with fufl 
j)ower to order all things according to their own discre- 
tion* By and by, when Orace was restored to him — 
Biohard Bedmayne spoke of that event as a certain fact 
— he would in all probability let Brierwood, and bring 
his daughter to that wild home in the backwoods; but 
his coming would in no wise disturb or dispossess James 
and Hannah. There would be ample room and verge 
enough for the two falnilies. 

'' We've worked together pretty well so far, Jim," said 
Rick, " and there's no reason we shouldn't go on. Yon 
loan manage the land well for me, and make a good living 
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oat of ifc for youraelfi and b;^ and hy, when I oome oufc, 
I'll make joa my partner^ with as big a share of profit as 
if you had contributed half the capital/' 

The familVy with one accord^ pronounced this a Tery 
handsome offer, and they shook hands upon it all round. 
Up in their attic, that night in the gabled roof the two 
lads felt scarcely disposed to go to bed, so completely had 
this scheme of emigration token hold of them. They 
would fain have begun packing their clumsy wooden 
. trunks immediately, and have neither rested nor slum« , 
bered till they were on board ship. 

'^ There ain't any overland way to Australia, is there, ' 
Jack?" the younger inquired, curiously. 

John Redmayne opined that there was not, 

"Fm sbrryfor that," said Charley; "it would haye 
been a jolly game to ride half the way on camels!" 

Within a month from thid family conference Mr. ai!d 
Jktrs, James and their two sons departed with bag and 
baggage, after a farewell visit from the married daughter 
ana her bantlings, who came from Ghickfield to weep and 
lament over this uprootiiig of her race from the soil that 
had nourished it. The Ghickfield grocer came to fetch 
his wife home, and jo^ve utterance to ambitious.and revo^ 
lutionary views of his own with reference to the great coIo« 
ny. He had it in him, he avowed, to do groat things in^ 
a new country; had ideas about mixed teas and the im- 
provement of coffee in connection with roasted beans; to 
say nothing of the manipulation of Dorset butler, for 
which he had a peculiar gift — only to be developed in a 
wider sphere than Ghickfield, where the prejudices and 
narrow-mindedness of his customers stifled every aspira- 
tion of genius. 

They went. Bick Redmayne stood npon the pier at 
Gravesend and saw the great ship fade into a speck on 
the blue horizon, and felt on this side of the world he was 
now alone — with his daughter. : 

The year had well-nigh come to an end before the yeo- 
man's courage and confidence in himself wore out; but iu 
the dreary December days, after so many futile efforts, so 
many false hopes, he did at last be^in to lose faith in his 
power to find his child or his child's seducer, and to cast 
about him for help* From the first he had kept his own 
counsel — telling no one his grief, asking no aid from sago 
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advisers hj way of friendship or profession. He wanted 
to keep his daughter's secret inviolate — his daughter's 
name from the breath of scandal. No one but those of 
his own household knew the address of his London lodg- 
ing — a darksome second floor in a street near the Strand 
—or the nature of the business that detained him in Lon- 
don. He had paid all his debts, and shaken 'bands with 
his creditors and thanked them for their forbearance; had 
. seen little more of his Kingsbury friends or acquaintance 
I since his return from Australia. So far as it was possible 
he held himself aloof from all who had ever known him. 
Finally, however, after six months wasted in vain en- 
deavors to discover some trace of his lost daughter, the 
conviction came slowly home to him that his own 
brave heart and strong arm were not enough for the work 
he had to do. He went to a solicitor — a man who had 
arranged some small business matters for him occasion- 
ally—and put a case hypothetically, as if in the interest 
of a friend. 

A youn^ woman was missinc^, had run away from home 
to be married, and bad never been heard of since. What 
steps should the father take? 

Mr. Smoothev, tlie solicitor— Smoothej & Oab, Gray's 
Inn Place— rubbed his chin meditatively. 

*' How long has the young woman been missingP" he 
' asked. 

'* Thirteen months." 

^' A long time. Your friend should have gone to work 
sooner." 

'* My friend has been at work for the last six months." 

Mr. Smoothey looked at his client, sharply from under 
penthouse-like nepper-and -salt-colored eyebrows, and 
suspected the real state of the case. 

'' What has he been doing during that time?" he in- 
quired. 

*' Looking for his daughter everywhere: in public 
places, churches, theaters, parks, streets, omnibuses, 
shops, up and down, here and there, from morning till 
night, till his body has grown as weary as his heart; day 
after day, week after week, month after month, without 
rest or respite." 

''Pshaw!" cried the lawyer, unpatiently. '*Your 
friend might live in one street, and his daughter in the 
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next for a twelvemonthy and the two never come across 
each other. The man mast be mad. To look for a girl 
in London, without any plan or system; why the pro- 
verbial needle in a hay-stack must be an easy find com- 
pared to that. Your friend must be daft, Redmayne.'' 

"He has had enough trouble to make him so/' the 
farmer answered, quietly. 

'' I'm heartily sorry for him. But to go to work in that 
ad captandum way, instead of getting eood advice at the 
outset! In the first place, how does he know that his . 
daughter is in London? How does he know that she isn't 
in New York?" 

" Ho has some reason to suppose that she is in London. 
The man who is suspected of tempting her away is a man 
who lives in London." 

" But, bless my soul, if your friend knows the man who 
ran away with the girl, he can surely find her by apply* 
ing to the man." 

** The man who is suspected denies any knowledge of 
my daughter—" 

Bichard Bedmayne stopped suddenly, and reddened to 
the temples. 

"The murder's out," ho said. "It'sin^v daughter who's 
missing, Mr. Snioothey. You'll keep my secret, of course. 
I want to shield her from slander by and by, when I take 
her home." 

" I guessed as much before you'd said half a dozeu 
words about the business," remarked the lawyer, in a 
friendly, reassuring tone; "your face was too earnest for 
a man who's talking of a friend's affairs. The more can* 
did you are with me the better I can help you." 

On this Bick Bedmayne told his story, as briefly as it 
could be told, while the lawyer listened, with a grave and 
not unsympathetic countenance. 

" Have you any grounds for supposing that there would 
be no marriage — that this Mr. Walgry would deceive your 
daughter?" he asked, when he had heard all. 

"Only the fact of my daughter's silence. If— if all 
had been well, she would have hardly left her father in 
doubt as to her fate. My poor child knew how well !• 
loved her. And then a man who meant to act honestly 
would scarcely steal a girl away from her home like that." 

"The manner of the business and the girl's silence look 
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bad, I admit," replied Mr. Smoothey. " Her letter tbat 
ihey were to be married in London, yon any — ^yon might 
give me a copy of that letter, by the way. Have you 
made any attempt to discoyer whether snch a marriage 
took place?" 

*'HowcouldIdothatr 

'' Advertise for information on the subject, offering a 
reward to parish clerks, registrars, and such like." 
I ''What! and blazon my girl's dishonor to the world P' 
^ < Mr. Smoothey smiled ever so faintly at this — as if the 
world at large were interested in the fate of a Kentish 
yeoman's daughter. 

^'Yon could hardly advertise without making the girl's 
name public, certainly," he said, '' and that might do her 
mischief in the future. The written word remains. Put 
an advertisement in to-morrow's 'Times' about Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, and the odds are five to one it may crop 
up as evidence against Tom, Dick, or Harry at the other 
end of the world forty years hence. Upon my word, Mr. 
. Bedmayne, I can't see that you have any resource open to 
you except to put yourself in the hands of one of these 
private-inquiring people." 

'' My brother Jim did that, and no good came out of it." 

<' Never mind what your brother did. I know a man 
who can help you, if any one can; as sharp a fellow as 
there is to be found in London. He servea his articles 
with me and practiced as a solicitor for nine years in a 
small town in the west of England; took to drinking, and 
went altogetlier to the bad; then came up to Ijondon, and 
set up as a private-inauircr. He drinks still, but has 
some method in his maaness, and can do more work in his 
own particular line than any other man I ever met with. 
I'll have him here to meet you, if you like, to-morrow 
morning, and we can talk the business over together." 

'^I suppose I can't do better than put myself in your 
bands," Richard Bedmayne said, gloomily. " I reckoned 
upon finding my girl myself; but I'm sick at heart. I 
feel as if a lem months more of this work would mtfke an 
end of me." 

* Mr. Smoothey suggested that fathers and daughters are 
in the hands of Providence, and that things must not be 
looked at in this manner. 

'* What!" crie4 Rick; 'Mo you want me to think that 
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niy child and I are like two pieces apoa a ohess-board, to 
be moved this way or that, with no power of onr own to 
shape our lives? I tell yon^ man^ I will find her, will 
save lier, will take her from the yillaiu who stole her away 
from mo!'* 

" May God prosper yonr endeavors, my good friend 1'* 
said the lawyer, piously; '' but that is hardly a Ohristian 
way of looking at the question.'' 

" I have never been a Ohristian since I came home to 
England and found my daughter missing/' answered 
Kicnard Sedmayne. 

He met Mr. Kendel, the private-inquirer, at Messrs. 
Oabb and Smoothey's oflQce early next morning. Mr. 
Kendel was a tall, bony, man of about forty, with dark , 
close-cut hair, a long red nose, a coal-black eye of fiery 
brightness, glittering as that of the Ancient Mariner, a 
clean-shaven visage, a good black coat, and as respectable 
an appearance as could coexist with the aforesaid red 
nose; a clever-looking man, in whose hands Bichard Sed- 
mayne felt himself a very child. 

fie jotted down two or three memoranda in a little 
black-bound note-book, and then snapped the snap there- 
of with the air of ti man who saw his way to the end of 
the business. 

''If a marriage took place in London, I shall have the 
evidence of it in a week," he said. ''If anywhere in Eng- 
land, I pledge myself to know all about it within a fort- 
night." And on this the council broke up, Mr. Smoothey 
having done nothing but take snuff and look ineffably 
wise during the oonsultation. 

At the end of a fortnight Mr. Eendel wrote to Bichard- 
Bcdmayne, stating that to the best of his belief no mar- 
riage between Miss Orace Bedmayne and any individual 
whatever had been celebrated within the British dominions 
since last November twelvemonth. He had put the busi- 
ness into good hands on the Continent, and hoped shortly 
to be able to speak as definitely with regard to any foreign 
marriage whicii might or might not have been contracted. 
In the meantime he was hunting for information about 
Mr. Walgry, but as yet had not been able to ^et on the 
track of any person of that name answering to the descrip- 
tion of the suspected party. 

" Bichard flung the letter from him in a rage* 

7 
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Ettayenongh to tell me what he can-t find ont/' lie 
mnttered to himself, moodilj. '^ Jim was abont right; 
these fellows are no good/' 

He left Mr. Keudel's letter unanswered, and went on 
with his own nnsystematio wanderings: now in the re- 
motest purliens of the east, or in the haunts of sailors at 
Wapping and Ratoliff Highway; now among half-deserted 
western squares, whose denizens were spending their 
Christmas holidays at pleasant conntry-houscs. He sat 
in sparsely filled theaters, indifferent to, nay, hardly con- 
scious of, what he saw, but peering into every dnsky 
corner of the house, with the faint hope of seeing the 
sweet pale face he was looking for. 

Christmas came and went. Aichard Red may ne heard 
the joy-bells clamoring from half a hundrecf London 
steeples, and that was all. Christmas — Ood! how well 
lie remembered Christmas at Brierwood a few years ago, 
. his daughter's face radiant among the holly and misMe- 
' toe, the simple pleasures and banquetings, the quiet home 
joysl 

''Shall we ever sit beside that hearth again?*' he won- 
dered; "we together, my girl and IP*' 

Bitter as this ignorance of his child's fate had been to 
him, a bitterer knowledge was to come. One bleak morn- 
ing in January, about five weeks after this introduction to' 
Mr. Eendel, the oflSce boy from Gabb and Smoothey 
brought him a brief note, requesting his immediate prefi- 
enco m Oray's Inn Place. 

He followed promptly on the heels of the messen^er^ 
and was shown straight into Mr. Smoothey 's oflQce. The 
lawyer was standing on his hearth-rug warming himself, 
with a solemn aspect. Mr. Eendel was seated by the table 
with a short file of newspapers before him. 

" You have got some news for me?" Bichard Redmayno 
cried eagerly, going straight np to the .private inquirer. 

"Do not be in a hurry, my dear Mr. Bedmayne," the 
lawyer said, soothingly. " There is news: Eendel has made 
fi discovery, as he supposes; but the fact in question, if it 
does concern you, is of the saddest nature. I am bound 
to bid you prepare your mind for the worst." 

" My Goal" cried Bichard Bed may ne. *' It is the thing 
I have thought and di*eamed of a hundred times. My 
daughter has destroyed herself!" 
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'* Not SO bad as fchat. Pray sit down. Oalin yourself. 
We may bo mistaken.'* 

" The date is the siime/* said Kendel, gravely. *,* Miss 
Bedinayne left home oil the 11th November.'' 

*' Was yoar daughter a sufferer from heart disease, Mr. 
Red may ne?" 

"No— certainly not, to my knowledge. But her 
mother died of it; dropped down dead at four and twenty 
years ot age. Why do you beat about the bush? Is my 
daughter dead P*' 

^' We have some reason to fear as much; but I repeat 
we may be mistaken. The faot of the two events ocour- 
rf]ig on the same date might be a mere coincidence.' You 
bad better read those paragraphs, Eendel. Let Mr. Red-^ 
mayno know the worst." 

Mr. Eendel turned over the pa{)ers rattier nervously. 
He was accustomed to be employed in painful affairs; but 
this seemed to him more painful than the common run of 
family troubles. Richard Redmayne's listening face, 
white to the lips, told of no common agony. 

'^ It appears," ho began, in a quiet, busineas-like 'Way, 
^' that Miss Redniayno left her home early on the morn- 
ing of the 11th of November. From that hour to this 
nothing has been heard of her. Now, having occiision 
'eodie days ago to look through a file of newspapers in re- 
lation to another case I have on hand, I came upon the 
notice of an inquest held on n young lady who died sud- 
denly on that day — a young lady whose Christian name 
was Orace, and whose a^e was nineteen; a young lady who 
had arrived in the neighborhood of London from tho 
country within an hour of her death. Shall I read you 
tho account of the inquest?" 
'•Yes." 

Tho word came with a strange, muffled sound from dry 
white lips. 

Mr. Eendel read first one paragragh, and then two or 
three others, from different papers. One was more diffuse 
than the rest, a small weekly paper published at Highgate. 
This gave a detailed account of the inquest— headed, 
''Sad and sudden death of a voung lady " — and dwelt on 
the beauty of the deceased with the i>eniiy-a-liner's 
flourish. 
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'^ The man called himself Walsh/' Biohnrd Bedmayne 
said at last^ ''and described the girl as his sister/' 

'** He would be likely to suppress his real name nnder 
snch painful circumstances, and to conceal his real rela- 
tion with the yonne lady. Mind, I don't say that this 
poor girl must needs have been your daughter — coinci- 
dence are common enough in this life; but the Christian 
name, the age, the date, all agree. E?en the initial is the 
same — Walgry, Walsh. Oome, Mr. Bedmayne, it is u 
hard thing to trace your daughter's steps only to find the 
track broken off short by a grave; but not so hard as to 
find yonr child as many a man has done in something- 
worse than the grave." 

This was quite a burst of sentiment for Mr. Kendel: 
but his heart, not utterly dried up by alcohol, was touched 
by the silent grief of the yeoman. That despair, which 
betrayed itself only by the ghastly change in the man's 
face, the altered souiidof the man's voice^ was more awful 
than any loud expression of sorrow. 

''Do yon consider this clew worth following up, Mn 
BedmayneF" ' 

'Tes, I will follow it, and the murderer ol my child 
afterward^" answered the yeoman. 

He sat down at the table by Mr. Kendel's side, and 
wrote the name of the coroner and some particulars ot 
the inquest in his pocket-book. The private inquirer 
watched hini curiously, wondering a little at the firmnes* 
of his ht\nd as he wrote. 

"Shall I follow up this affair for yon, Mr. Bedmayne?^ 
he asked. 

"No; I'll do that myself. If — if the girl who died 
that day was my dauditer, I am the likeliest person to 
find it out; but if I iM, I can fall back upon your pro- 
fessional skill. You shall be paid yonr own price for 
what you have done." 

" Thank you, sir. I wish with all my heart I could 
have brought you plensanter news. Have you any photo- 
graph of your daughter, by the way? That would help 
you to settle the question."' 

" Yes; I have her portrait," answered Bichard Bed- 
mayne, touching his breast. He had carried his daugh- 
ter^ picture in his breast pocket all through his Austra- 
lian wanderings; only a rustic photographer's image, a 
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small wistf al face, which would hardly be taken for tho 
face of a bountiful woman; color^ fife, expression — so 
much that made the beauty of the original being wanting 
in this pale reflection. 

It^was settled, therefore, that Mr. Bedmayne should 
go to Highgate himself, hunt up the coroner, and follow 
the clew afforded by those ^newspaper paragr^hs as far as, 
it might lead him. 

He went, found the coroner, and the doctor who had. 
been called in at Hillsdale Oottage, when Grace lay. dead 
in her lover's arms. From this letter he obtained a close 
description of the dead girl — the fair oval face, small nose 
and month, a little mole just under the rounded chin, the 
reddish-auburn hair. 

There was no doubt it^was his Grace. He had tracked . 
her to the end of her brief pilgrimage. All his dreams ; 
of the future were over; the fair home in which they were * 
to have besun a new life together, all the plans and hopes 
which had buoyed him up during that weary period of 
waiting, were done with now. Alas! whatever life they 
two were to share Thy beyond the stars! Upon earth: his 
search had ended. 

** Except for the man who mnrdered her,'' Bick Bed- 
mayne said to himself. *' God grant that I may live long 
enough to be even with him!" 

He went to the house in which his darling died. There 
had been more than one set of tenants since that November 
day; but the oottage was vacant again, and a board adver* - 
tising the fact of its emptiness was up in the neat little 
front garden: '' Inquire of Mr. Selby, house agent, Kentr ; 
ish Town; or within." 

Bichard Bedmayne went in, saw the little drawing-room 
where she had fallen, struck with death; the pretty bed- 
chamber above where they had laid her in her last quiet 
slumber. He looked at these things with an anguish be- 
yond tears — beyond passion, or curses even — although 
deep in his heart there was something bitterer than a curse 
against licr betrayer. 

** Perhaps that man Kendol was right," he said to him- 
self as he stood by the white-curtained bed, on which he 
could fancy her lying in death's awful stillness with her 
hands folded on her breast; ''perhaps it was better she 
should die than live to be what that villain meant to mai^e 
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ben Thank Ood she neter was his mistress! thank Qod 
death came between them! And yet to have had my girl 
again— eten a faded flower — to have watched the pale face 
grow bright a£[ain; to ha?e made a new life for her in a 
new world^-oby Ood! how sweet that wonld have been!*' 
Ho thongbt of Bnlrnsh Meads; those fertile slopes and 
yalleysy the^iWer water-courses and forest background — 
all their glory gone now; thought of the place as he had 
pictured it from the first, with that central figure, the 
child of his Ioto. Without it what availed those green 

Sastnres, those crystal streams? what were they but a 
esert waste without Grace? 

An old woman was taking care of the house, an ancient- 
beldam, with one shoulder higher than the other. 

**1 helped 'em lay her out, poor dear!" she mumbled, 
when Bichard questioned her about the young lady who 
bad died suddenly in that house a little more than a year 
ago.: ''Such a pretty creatur', with lovely auburn hair 
down to her waist. I never see Ler alive,' though I was 
here when the gentleman took tlie house/' 

/VYou saw him, then?*' Bicliard cried, eagerly* 

''I should think I did. I sor him arter she was dead. 
Oh, so gashly paler— paler than the corpse almost, and so 
orf ul quiet. Ah, it was a queer set-out altogether! When 
he took the house, it was for his young wife, he said; 
when the ingquiss come, it was his sister. Whatever she 
was, he was precious fond of her. I was in the house 
till a hour before they came, helping the servants to finish 
the cleanin' and such-like; and to see the things as he'd 
sent in — flowers, and hot-house fruit, partials oi all sorts; 
birds, and a pianer that was a perfeck piotur' only to look 
at. Tes, whoever she was, he was rare and fond of her.*' 

'' May the memory of her cling to him to his dyin^ 
day," muttered Rick Bedmayne, ''poison his life, and 
blight him on his death-bed!" 

The crone was too deaf to hear this smothered im- 
precation. She went on mumbling about the "sweet 
younje creotur*." 

" What was the man like?" Mr. Bedmayne asked her 
presently. 

"Mr. Walsh?" 

" Yes, Mr. Walsh." 

*' Rather a handsome man. Tall and straight and dark 
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— not 80 voting as she was by ten years or more, but a 
fine-Jookin' man,'* 

'' Do yon know what became of him after the in- 
quest?'* 

''No more than the babe unbbnu He paid a month's 
rent, packcci up all the silk dresses and 8lippor8.and such«^ 
like into a big portmenter, had it put on tiie top of a keb^ 
and rode away with it. The kebman as took him would 
know where he went — none of us knowed.'* 

*' And you don't know where the cabman came^from^ 
I suppose?" ♦' ' . •-• - 

"Lord, no, sir; he was fetched primiscuous. Mr. 
Walsh paid for everythink liberal, paid the cook and 
'ouse-maid their month, and paid me; paid the under- 
taker — it was a very* genteel funeral, mournine-coach 
anri wair, and feathers on the 'enrse; paid everybody^ and 
nobody ast him no questions. But it was a queer set-ont 
for ail that; and there must have been something to make 
that nore young creetnr' go off dead like that." 

" oometliin^," mutter^ Biohard; ''yes — only a broken 
heart. . She discovered that she had trusted a villain, and 
the discovery killed her. The story's plain enough." ' 

This to himself rather thdn to the crone, whose dull 
ears did, however, distinguish those two words, "broken 
heart." 

" Broken 'art? Yes, pore dear," she whined, " that's 
azackly what the 'onse-maid savs, while we was a-smooth- 
ing out her beautiful liair: 'There was somethink as he 
told her— a somethink as he said to her soon after she 
came in — as broke her pore 'art; and that 'ouse«maid 
spoke the Gospel truth. It might be a diseased 'art — 
there's no gainsaving the doctor— but it were a broken one 
into the bargain." 

Two hours later, on the same afternoon, when the 
winter daylight was growing gray and thick, Richard 
Redmaync stood alone in Hetkeridge church-yard — a very 
quiet resting-place, remote, although within fifteen miles 
of London, the burial-ground belonging to a village that 
lay off the main road, away from the beaten tracks of 
mankind — an unambitious grave- yard, where there were 
no splendid monuments, only an air of supi'eme repose. 

"There will be no stone to mark where she lies, I 
reckon," Mr. Redmayne said to himself, bitterly, as he 
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walked slowly to and fro among the hnmble headstones. 
** A man wonld hardly set np a memorial of bis sin.^ 

He was mistaken. Not in a nameless grave did Grace 
Bedmayne slumber. He came at last to a broad slab of 

Eolished gray granifce^ with an inscription in three short 
nes: 

GRACE. 

Died, NoTember 11, 185-. aged 19. 
I Ehbu, bhsuI 

Her Epitaph conld hardly hate been briefer; and thns 
her story closed — with a tombstone. 

**1 wonder where he will be bnried when his time 
oomee?*' thought Dick Bedmayne; '^ for, as there is a Ood 
above us, ilever we two meet face to face, I shall kill 
him." 
' ..And he meant it . 



OHAPTBE XXL 

Mb. akd Mbs. Harcross lived in an intensely now 
house in an intensely new neighborhood. There are 
people who have an instinctive love of ancient habitations, 
whose souls yearn for ivy-clad manor-houses and moatea 
oranges; who languish for the narrow windows and red 
brick fronts of Queen Anne, and are thrilled with delight 
by the oriels and mulliousof Elizabeth; people who would 
endure any incouTeuience for the sake of knowing that 
the. curled darlings of the Bestoration had held their 
orgies in the dining-room, or that fair dames in hoop and 
wimple had made Uieir bower in the best bedroom; people 
who would smile calmly while the water came through 
every ceiling, if the house was warranted to have been part 
of a favorite palace of Anne Boleyn's — and, oh dear! now 
many favorite abiding-place^ Henry VIII., Anne Boleyn, 
and Elizabeth seem to. nave had scattered over the face of 
the oonntryl 

Augusta Vallorv was not one of these enthusiasts of 
antiquity. Her ideas, likings, and dislikings were essen- 
tially modern. A house could not be too new for her. 
She liked to see the walls fresh from the trowel of the 
plasterer, to* choose every yard of paper-hanging, to know 
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that DO inferior clay had ever been sheltered by the roof 
that wns to cover her own snperior h^ad. ' * * 

''I hardly like the idea of a house other people haVe 
lived in/' she said; '^ especially if there are cupboards; 
they generally leave an odor." 

So when, prior to their marriage/ Hubert Walgratre 
suggested one of the pleasant streets between Grosvenor 
Square and Park Lane — Upper Brook Street or Green 
Street, for example — Miss Vallory shook her head per- 
emptorily, 

''My dear Hubert, all those houses are as old as the! 
hills/' she exclaimed; ''there would be beetles and' all 
kinds of horrors," . . • 

Mr. Walgrave ventured to hint that the class of people- 
who lived in Upper Brook Street would hardly submit to 
beetles— in the drawing-rooms or on the principal stair* 
case, that is to stay. 

"Putting beetles out of the question, Hubert, I khow 
for a certainty that there are people in Upper Brook 
Street who let lodgings. It is quite impossible that you 
and I can live — what is that horrid expression P cheek 
by jowl? — cheek by jowl in a lodging-house. Now iu 
the new district on the Marquis of Westminster's es- 
tate— " 

Mr. Walgrave made a wry face. " ' ^, 

" I abominate new houses," he said. 

" That is to say, yon abominate cleanliness and con- 
venience. You might judt .as reasonably say one thing 
as the other. Near Grosvenor Place we can get a house 
fit for people of some position; a house in which I 
shall not be ashamed to receive my friends; and, of 
course, we must have our evenings, Hubert." 

" Oureveniugsl Of course, my dear Augusta, I shall * 
make a point of spending my evenings at home, if you ^ 
wish it." . V . 1^ 

" I don't mean that. 1 shall expect yon to stay at home - 
after dinner naturally, when we have no engagements; 
but I mean an evening a week for reception." ■' f ■ ■■ 

" Oh, a 'Tuesday^ or a 'Thursday,'" said Mr. Wal- 
grave, with another wry face. " Do yon think that kind ' 
of thing pa^s, Augusta? To be obliged to stop at home 
on one particular evening, and have no end of candles 
burning, and to see a pack of people come straggling in 
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in an inane kind of way, with the air of performing a 
social duty and not expecting to get anything to eat— do 
vou really think it pays? Isn' it rather a tread-millish 
kind of entertainment?" 

'*I don't know why mj friends shonld only 'struggle* 
in/' Miss Vallory said^ with rather an o£Fended air; '* 1 
trust they wonld come willingly.** 

*' Oh, no doubt, as willing as any one does' come to that 
undecided sort of entertainment. Still, to my mind, it is 
always more or less tread-millish; and then tliere is the 
wear and tear of brain you go through all the week in 
trjring to secure something out of the common — some pi- 
anist who lets off louder fireworks than the general run 
of pianists; some literary swell who has just published a 
auccessful book! or an astrouoroical swell who has discoy- 
ered a new planet; or a legal swell who is leading counsel 
in. the latest sensational trial; or a crack physician who 
has just got a baronetcy; somd one to stare at and whis- 
per about. Seriously, Augusta, don*t you think we might 
get off with three or four dinner-pavtiQS and a ball in che 
conrse of the season?'* 
. **.! hardly know what you mean by t getting off,* Hu- 
bert. .1 like to see my friends, and I hope they like to 
fiee me.*.' 

Mr. Walgrare shrugged his shoulders with that accns.- 
tomed air of polite indifference with which he was wont to 
end any dispute with his betrothed. 

" My lore, if you like to establish a hebdomadal tread- 
mill in your drawing*room, I can not possibly object,*' be 
said, liffhtly. 

So the house in Mastoden Orescent was taken, on a 
aeven years* lease; auite a small house for that region of 
mighty mansions. There were only nine bedrooms on the 
four upper floors, three bath-rooms, and some little 
stunted passages, with narrow pinched grates squeezed 
into corners, which were par excellence dressing-rooms. 
On the ground-floor there was the regulation dining-room, 
with a gloomy den behind, which was to be the library 
and sulking-chamber of the master of the house. The 
first fioor was absorbed by the drawing-rooms, which were 
as the Acropolis Square drawing-rooms, with a difference 
that was hardly perceptible to the indifferent eyes of Mr. 
Walgrave. There was the grand piano, the vast tract of 
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yelvet pile, dotted with serpentine-backed occasional 
cliaira, doS'^dos, yis-drvis, coude-d-conde, and other 
species of the sofa tribe. There was an ottoman which 
was twin brother to the Acropolis Scjuare ottoman; there 
were stands for port-folios of engravings and photographs 
— the minds of Miss Vallorv's friends reqairing to be sus- 
tained by engravings and photographs, as their bodies by 
oo£fee 01 ices. 

Hubert Walgrave looked round the room with the 
merest casual glance when he came with his future wife 
to see what a fashionable upholsterer had done for the 
house which was to be bis home during the next seven 
years. If it had been a auestion of lodging there a Week, 
his gaze oould have hardly been more listless. 
'' Are you satisfied, Hubert?'' Miss Vallory asked, after 
. she had given her own opitiibn about the carpet, and oou- 
demnod a chair or two. 

** ilyf dear, I am sunremely satisfied if you are pleased. 
There is such a family. likeness in drawing-rooms that 
one comes to lose a good deal of one's interest in them; 
At Sir Daniel Dundee's summer lodge at Richmond there 
is no drawing-room, only a vast library with bay-window 
looking on to the Thames; and if I wore gratifying my 
own fancy in a house, I would have no drawing-room. 1 
would give the largest room the house contained to mj 
books; a room to read in, to think in, to live in; and if ife 
were my unlucky lot to have many visitors, I would re- 
.coive them in a winter-garden." 

^* I trust your fancy will be gratified in this house,'' 
said Augusta, "and I do wish you would not speak of ifc 
in that cold way, as if it belonged to some one else. 

"A London house has no individuality, at least not a 
modern London house. Let us make it what we may^ 
wo should find the same kind of thing next door. I dare 
say I might walk into any dining-room in this crescent, sit 
down, and make myself at home,* and not discover my mis- 
take till a strange footman came in with the coal-scuttle." 
They ascended to the second floor, and made a tour of 
the chief bedroom, Mrs. Uarcross's dressing-room. Mrs.^ 
Harcross's boudoir, Mrs. Harcross's bath-room; Mr. Har- 
oross's dressing and bath-room — both in one — was on ih6 
floor above, and approached by the servants' staircase, the 
principal staircase breaking short off at the second floor. 
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Happily^ Mr. Walgrayc-Harcross was not a Sybarite, and 
made no objeotion to the secondary staircase. 
. '^I am sorry they were obliged to put you on the next 
story, Hubert," Augnsta said, apologetically; '^but they 
^ coufd not contrive ray rooms any other way. A bondoir 
is no use unless it is next one's dressing-room. En re- 
vanchsy I give yon up the librai^ altogether; I even told 
them to arrange the ventilation for smoking/' 

'^ That was very considerate. Yes, I shall be glad of 
a den in which I can smoke my cigar. I shall import 
some of my books from the Temple immediately I take 
possession." 

They wandered in and out of the rooms. The boudoir 
was the prettiest room in the house; all dainty fluted 
phipt^ rose-buds, butterflies, lilies of the valley; a mantel- 

Siece of gayly colored majolica, with time-piece and can- 
elabra of the same bright ware; a cottage piano, low, lux- 
urious arm-chairs on each side of the flre-place, fern-cases 
' and aqilaria in the windows;' tables and cabinets ail bird's- 
eye maple, inlaid with various colored woods. 

, It was a cheerless rainy day, a day that made the bright- 
est things look dull, and Mr. Walgrave grew strangely si- 
lent while his betrothed lingered in this gayly furnished 
cliamber; it reminded him just a little of another room 
that had been gay with birds and flowers on a dark No- 
vember day. 

. His betrothed was too much absorbed in the considem- 
' tion of her rooms to perceive the sndden gloom upon his 
face. Miss Vallory whs in excellent spirits; tlie upholsterer • 
had executed her orders admirably. She felt a pleasure in 
the expenditure of her own money, a pride in this house of 
her.pwn furnisiiing, which she had never felt in the splen- 
dors of Acropolis Square; and she was really fond of the 
man she was going to marry, really anxious that his posi- 
tion should be improved by these handsome surroundings, 
that her fortune should, assist him in his professional 
career* That indififerentism of Mr. Walgrave's, which an- 
noyed her somewhat at times, slie took to be nothing more 
than manner — a merely conventional listlessness, of no 
more significance than the fashion of his clothes, which 
lie wore because other men wore them. It had never en- 
^ tcred into her mind to doubt the reality of his affection 
' for her. What could any man desire more in a wife than 
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she could give — beauty^ edaoafcion, accomplisliments, aud 
fortune? ' 

Mr. Walgrave assamed the name of Harcross early iu 
the summer, but the marriage did not take place until thoi 
term was over — a very brilliant maiTiage .at a fashionable 
West End church. Mr. and Mrs. Harcross went to the 
Highlands for their honey-moon, and contemplated the 
beauties of that illustrious land iu a cool, leisurely way 
that was peculiar to both of them. In November they 
came back to town, and began housekeeping in Mastodon 
Orescent, Hubert Harcross falling into tlie routine of his, 
wife's existence with a sufficiently' graceful submission. 
She did not demand auite so much of him as many women 
might have demandedrin her positional She ' 
her mind to-be a woman of fashion, now- 
slipped her moorings, as it' were, and, soiilec 
open sea. As Miss Vallory,>she had beei 
solicitor's daughter, and always. lettered m 
the narrow views of her lather. > As Mrs. I 
a handsome fortune and a husband on the 
distinction, she felt her social position secure. The very 
best of society, she told herself, would be open to. her by 
and by, when her husband had made himself talked about. 
In the meanwhile she was content to be a person of impor- 
tance in a somewhat lower circle, aud to wait the hour 
when the doors of that higher paradise should be opep to 
her. .-.•.:.. .•'.•• 

Thus the new life upon which Hubert Harcross entered 
was by no means a domestic life. It was rather a per- 
petual round of petty foirms and ceremonies, which were 
almost as irksome to him as the routine of court life was 
to Mma de Maintenon in those dreary years of her grand- 
eur when she languished, sick at heart, for one half hour 
of freedom. Mrs. Harcross liked to live "in society,'' which 
meant that all the best years of her life should be devoted 
to visiting and receiving visitors. Her circle was always 
widening. People perpetually wanted to know her, aud 
her weekly evening afforded an open field for the growth 
of new acquaintance. Hubert Harcross sickened of the 
sim])erinfl: strange faces; the men who insisted on talking 
shop to him, and complimenting him on his admirable 
lino of argument in this or that case; the amateur tenors 
or sopranos who were always warbling by the grand piano; 
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the last celebrity whom he was expected to worship. Man 
of the world as he was^ he had his own notion of a home, 
which was something widely di£Ferent — oh, how widely! 
—from this splendid house in Mastodon Crescent^ wliere 
the only room in which he felt himself his own roaster was 
that yaalt-like chamber looking, on to a stony yard^ and a 
high wall that shut out the sunshine. He submitted, 
boweyer; allowed his wife to give as many dinners as she 
ohosey content to .add his modest list of guests to her 
longer roll; went with her to as many parties as she 
pleased; sat out all the new plays produced at fashionable 
theaters; wasted an liour or two at the opera every sub- 
scription night; put in an appearance at private views at 
all the West Ena picture-galleries; and when his profes- 
sional engagements permitted would even 'submit to be 
e traded among the azaleas or rhododendrons at South 
ensington or the Botanical. 

He was not 8ori7y however, when his work grew heavier, 
and forbade these concessions on his part, nntil, little by 
little, he contrived to drop away in a great measure from 
bis wife's amusements, pleading the exigencies of his pro- 
fession. She would have liked much l^tler to keep him 
by her side, but since she was bent upon bis becoming a 
great roan she was fain to endure the loss of his society^ 
and to go on her frivolous way, for the most part without 
him, serene in the consciousness that she was the hand- 
somest woman and the best-dressed woman- in her circle; 
spepding a thousand a year or so on her toilet and small 
personal requirements, and considering that she acquitted 
nerself of all her duties to herOod and h^r neighbor when 
she put a sovereign in the plate handed round after a 
chanty sermon, or subscribed five pounds to an orphanage 
or hospital. 

The life was a barren life. They had been married 
more than two years, and no child had been born to them 
to sanctify their union. Nq innocent baby face shone 
star-like amidst the commonplace splendors of their home. 
That mutual source of interest and pleasure, which inigiit 
have drawn husband and wife nearer together, was want- 
ing. Witik a strange inconsistency, Hubert Ilarcross, 
whose whole career had been based upon a purely selfish 
philosophy, took this childlessness to heart, bitterly disap- 
pointed, and thought of himself as he might have been 
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with little children in his home, purified and elevated by 
that sacred trast. * . • ' : . 

He wonid rouse liimself from ([loomy brooding oyer this 
subject sometimes with a oynical latiffh. 

'* Why should I languish for a son P' he would ask him- 
self. '* What have I to bequeath to himP — a name with- 
out association but such cheap renown as I may win for it, 
the blood of a selfish spendthrift, and a past which is 
something worse than a blank. And when my children 
' grew up would not their clear eyes pei*ceiYe what their 
mother maybe too blind to discoYer, our cold and loveless 
tin ion F Better as it is, perhaps; better that 1 should go 
childless to the grave than that 1 should live to see my 
children blush for me/' 

Mr. Harcross had in nowise overrated the value of his 
marriage with William Yallory's daughter and Stephen 
Ilnrcross's heiress. His professional status had been very 
much improved by the fact of his private fortune. Per- 
haps tliere is no reputation in the world of more use to a 
man than a reputation for plenty of money. Mrs. Har- ^ 
cross's carriage, Mrs. Harcross's opera-box, Mrs. Har- 
cross's ovening parties, nay, even the pines and peaches on 
Mrs. Harorosrs dinner-table in early May, brought Hu- 
bert Harcross more briefs than he could counts His clerk 
had learned to decline retainers under a certain sum^ and 
on one occasion, Mr. Harcross being at the Ryde villa 
with his wife, refused a fee of a hundred guineas, with ' 
daily refresher of twenty-five, on the eround that the 
weather was too hot for law — a refusal which was worth a 
thousand to him in reputation. The man who knows how , 
to give himself aira at the right moment is a man who 
knows how to succeed. Thus did Hubert Harcross pros- 
per in the first years of his married life, and his name be- 
came a marked name, and solicitors in their agony be- 
sought his aid as a sure defense, a very tower of strength 
against the adversary. He was not a noisy advocate, not 
a florid rhetorical speaker. He had a good voice which, 
he rarely raised, a quiet level tone and manner, ever and 
anon relieved by some biting sarcasm that went home to 
the souls of his antagonists. He was a remarkably suc- 
cessful maU| *' lucky^' people called him. To secure Har^ 
cross on a side wafl almost tantamount to securing a^ 
victory. ' 
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' There were times when Mr. Harcross told himeelf thai 
the life he led waaall-safficingfor aman's happiueas; that 
the one thinj^ wanting in it was a very fimall thing, hardly 
worth thinking abont. Often, seatea at his dinner-table 
surronnded by pleasant faces, with the knowledge that he 
was admired, envied, liked perhaps by a few, it seemed to 
him he roust needs be happy; yet after this came the dark 
hour, the hearth that was cheerless in spite of its luxury, 

' the oppresive sense of unsympathetic companionship, the 
misei-able thought of what might hare been, and what 
was. 

• Mrs. Harcross, for her part, was thoroughly satisfied* 
She had ns much of her husband's society as his profes- 
sional engagements permitted. She carried him at her 
chariot wheel almost wherever she pleased ; her mode of life 
was his mode of life. If he was compelled to be at times a 
great deal away from her, she did not complain; she was 
not jealous, because nothing had ever occurred to awaken 
her jealousy, nor could she eonoeiye it possible that any 
other woman could exercise the smallest influence on the 
heart of a man whom she had distinguished by her choice. 
Although her husband was not always, able to be her 
escort, she was very rarely without attendance. Weston 
Yatlory was ever ready to waste his time in her service. 
He was one of those early risers, wlio contrive to get twice 
as much out of the day as their lazier fellow-men can ob- 

' tain out of it, and he had generally accomplished a day's 
work before luncheon. That oflSoe of tame cat, which he 
had filled so well during Miss Vallory's girlhood, it was 
bis honor and pleasure to retain in the household of Mrs. 
Harcross. Weston brought her the newest photographs for 
her port-folioSf Weston hunted celebrities for her Thursday 
evenings; Weston helped her to select the guests for her 
dinnera, to compose the f/?^u even ; in short, Weston had 
an infinite capacity for nil those trivial things abont which 
Hubert Harcross disdained to concern himself. He saw 
Weston Vallory dancing attendance upon his wife, and he 
was quite content that she should be so attended. It 

' saved him a great deal of trouble, and Aususta was above 
suspicion. Mrs. Candor herself could harnly have hinted 
the possibility of a flirtation between the cousins. 

In all their married life— not even when it had lasted 
for some years — had there been half a dozen hours of con- 
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fidential talk between husband and wife. Of Hnbert's 
childhood or yoath^ of his early manhood, its f trials and 
temptations, Augasta knew nothings She 'Was not a 
person to be intensely interested in anything which had 
occurred before her own time: bnt she did once or twice 
express some curiosity upon the subject of her husband's 
antecedents. . ' < - 

^'I don't think there ever, was a wife who knew so little 
about her husband as I do, Hubert/' she said once, in a 
tone of complaint. . . 

'' Simply because there seldom is so little to know as/ia 
my case," Mr, Harcross replied, coolly. . ** Some men 
have a history; I have none. My only antecedents are ' 
Rugby and Cambridge; my history, incessant hard.work* 
I have worked hard;^ that is the story of my life so far, 
.my dear Augusta. If there are to be any strong in- 
cidents in the drama, the strong incidents are jet to 
come." I I ' ' 

Mrs. Harcross had been married a year before she pene- 
trated the privacy of those rooms in the Temple. . One 
summer afternoon, when she had made an impromptu 
dinner*party for the Bame evening, and wanted to insure 
her husband's presence at the social board, she ordered 
her carriage and drove straight to theTemple•^ Cuppage 
the respectable ushered her at once into the barrister's 
room. Mr. Sarcross was loaning over a standing desk,* 
turning the leaves of a brief with a weary air, and looked 
up with cousidorable . surprise at the radiant vision of 
Mrs. Harcross sailing toward him with all her canvas 
spread. 

" You here, Augnstal I should as soon have expected 
a call from the Princess Marv or any other great laay. Is 
there an earthquake or anything of that kind in the Cres- 
cent?" 

''I have asked some people to dinner, Hubert, and I 
wanted to make sure of your dining at home. . What com- 
fortable roomsl I thought eyery thing in the Temple was 
dirty and horrid." 

^' Not necessarily, my dear. We sometimes take the 
liberty to make ourselves comfortable. Will yon have 
some pale sherry, or sherry-and-soda? I have : my own 
particular cellar here, you know." 

** You know I never take wine before dinner. What a 
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life-like paintingP cried Mrs. Haroross, looking np at the 

Eictnre over the fire-place. ''It looks h'ke a portrait, 
luther a pretty face; bnt there's something about it I 
don't qnite like.'' 

''I am sorry for that, Angnsta/' Mr. Harcross an- 
fiweredy quietly; ''that picture is a portrait of my 
mother." 

"Indeed I I beg your pardon; but you are always so 
reticent about your belongings that I may be forgiven for 
not supposing the picture to be a family portrait. The 
faoejs very pretty, no doubt; bnt I can not see any like- 
ness to yourself.'' 

" There is no such likeness. I have the honor to re- 
semble my father and his ancestry." 

" With what a sneer ^yon say that! One would think 
your father must have been a very unpleasant person." 

"1^0 not say that he was pleasant. My only knowl- 
edge of hiui is that he was a most consummate scoundrel, 
ana that he did^ in some small measure, reap the reward 
of his scoundrelism, which is not the fate of eyery scoun* 
drel." 

" Oh, Hubert, how shocking it is to hoar you speak 
likethatl" 

"•An outrage of the conyentionali ties of life, is it notP 
I suppose eyery father ought to bo a paragon in the opin- 
ion of his son. Yon see, Augusta, what little history I 
faaye is not an agreeable one; it is better for both of as 
that I should ayoid the subject; it always sets my teeth 
on edge." 

"Just as you please. But why was Mra. Walgraye 
painted in a fancy dress?" 

" Because it was her fancy, I suppose, or perhaps a 
fasliion in that remote age. I was not old enough to in- 
quire into her reasons. The picture is an heir-loom, and 
my only one." 

Mrs. Harcross made a tour of the room, looking at the 
book-shelves; the mantel-piece with its neat array of 
meerschaum pipes, cigar-cases, tobacco- jars; its thermom- 
eter in the shape of Cleopatra's Needle; the skeleton 
clock, and bright view from the windows, the commodious 
arm-chairs. She was hardly pleased to discover that her 
husband had a better room here than the gloomy chamber 
allotted to him in Mastodon Crescent. 
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She departed, howeyer^ witliont giving any expression 
to her feelings upon this snbject— departed with her mind , 
full of that piotnre over the mantel-piece. 



CHAPTER XXII. // 

As the palace of the Sleeping Beanty awakened sad- " 
denly from a slumber and a stillness like unto death int6 \ 
the warm flush and vigor of life, so did Olevedon Hall 
cast off its torpor one bright summer day five ^ears after 
Grace Bedmayne^s death, and begin to live again. ' Snob 
a clatter of house-maids and scullions, such a handmering ' 
of carpenters and cabinet*makers, such a'bustle and stir 
from garret to cellar;* such digging and delving, and'meas- * 
uring and pruning, and mowinc; and gravel-spreading -in 
the sleepy old gardens, such a dust and turtnoil of brick- ^ 
layers repairing the stables, such a barking; of dogs atid 
clamor of voices, scaring the solemn spirits of the sur- 
rounding woodland ! 

Sir Francis Olevedon was coming home. His' aunt had 
died, leaving him sole heir, and he was coming to live at 
Olevedon Hall with his sister as soon as the place could 
be made habitable. Mr. Wort came to and fro every day; 
spent the best part of his day walking about the Hall and 
out-bnildings with a note-book in his hand and a pencil 
behind his ear, giving instructions and asking questions 
here, there, and everywhere. There were to ^ no costly 
improvements, only a general brushing up and repairing 
of the old house. To improve or restore such a place as 
Olevedon Hall would haye cost twenty thousand pounds, 
and with all the duties of a country gentleman to fulfill 
upon seven thousand a year, Francis Olevedon felt that 
he had no marcin for such an outlay. Nor did he wish to ^ 
see the place altered or renovated. He wanted to inhabit 
it as soon as it could be made habitable, and that any im- 
provements to be made in it hereafter should be the * 
growth of his own fancy or his own necesf^ities. 

So the rats were driven froni their commodious holes 
behind the old paneling; the spidera and cock-chafers 
were swept out of their rastnesses in the elaborately carved ' 
cornices; an odor of paint and varnish and furniture polish 
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pervaded the ancient inansiou; 8taii*ca8es and floors were 
Dees waxed to a treacheroas smoothness; the spiral balus- 
terSy the masdive hand-rail, shone like the shell of a liorse- 
chestnut just bursting from its green pod. New curtains 
were hnng upon ancient bedstead, new carpets laid down 
in the best rooms; a slight sprinkling of modern luxury 
in the way of cabinet-work was introduced among the 
newer upholstery — the pseudo-classic gimcrackery of 
the Begenoy, and' the heavy walnut-wood and oaken fur- 
niture that had been new in the days of Queen Anne. In 
some ot the larger rooms the furniture was genuine Eliza- 
bethan. 8tn£F, and had been undisturbed since the. house 
was first furnished; but these were the state apartments 
only; in the living rooms the upholstery had been altered 
freely to suit the taste of succeeding masters and mis- 
tressesy-and the result was heterogeneous. 

It was a fine old hoqse, uotwichstandinff, noble with hn 
old-world grandeur; a place to be entered with reverent 
footsteps, almost as one enters a church. And so thought 
Francis Olevedon ^ he entered it for the first time, in the 
sunny July noontide, with his sister Sibyl leaning on his 
arm, and John Wort at his side, fiushed and excited, 
mopping his sunburned countenance with a huge crimson 
silk handkerchief, and expounding. his arrangements as 
he went along. 

': Sir Francis lingered a moment or soon the topmost 
step of the broad stone flight that led up to the door of 
Olevedon Hall — lingered just lone enough to take a 
cursory view of the park and woodland, and to bo stared 
at by a few scattered groups of villagers, gamekeepers, 
farmers' lads, and the like, who had assembled to witness 
his arrival, and to cheer him with clamorons welcome as 
he stepped out of the carriage that had brought him from 
Tunbridge. 

What did they see for their nainsP A tall, well-built 
younff man, wilh a dark complexion, regular features, 
and bright gray eyes — ^an animated, handsome young 
fellow, with flashing white teeth, and a frank, friendly 
smile. The girl beside him was unlike him in every i*e- 
spect — small and fair and delicate-lookiuff; pretty, with 
tne fragile prettiness of Dresden china. Be was a Glevo- 
don to the backbone, said the friend of the family; and 
poor dear Sibyl was only a Wilder. 
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*' I am really very tnucli obliged to you,*' he said to the , 
Kentish peasantry, with an amased smile^ thinking how 
the whole thing seemed like a scene out of an opera — he 
the young count or baron, those his faithful subjects; 
'' but I don't feel that I have done an;^thing to deserve 
your kindness. By and by, perhaps, if you find me a 
good landlord, or a good master, or a good neighbor, as 
the case may be, I mav have a better claim to such a' 
friendly reception. I don't know whether there is such a 
j thins as a barrel of beer in our cellars, but if there is, it 
shallbe broached immediately.'' v 

''We had a wagon-load down from Blackfriars jester-, 
day," said Mr. Wort; 'Til send them out a cask, if you 
like." . ■■ • ■ .; ,^;" • \ ' '.^ 

''By all means. And now, Si|)yl,.what do you think 
of Olevedon?" ' /. ; ^ • ^ 

"It is lovelier than I ever made it in my dreams,"; the 

firl answered, in a low voioe. It was such m old dream, 
his coming to Olevedon, and the realization of it weill- 
nigh overcame her. " If mamma had only been with lisl" 
she said, regretfully. 

"Ah, yes, Sibyl. That takes the sunshine out of it," 
answered her brother; and then the two walked silently 
through the hall, and that silence, that sudden pause in 
their delight, was a kind of homage to the dead. Mr. 
Wort mopped his forehead, and then, too impatient to 
wait for questioning, broke out at once with his explana- 
tions. 

" I kept as close as I could to the letter of your direc- 
tions. Sir Francis," he said, in his rapid, business-like 
way; "but I have been obliged to exceed my instructions 
in some small matters; the curtains in the yellow draw- 
ing-room, for instance — George the Fourth's drawing- 
room, as it was christened in Sir Lucas's time— were 
really shameful; not a bit of color left in them, and as 
rotten as a bell pear. I have taken the libortv to order 
crimson reps. It looks comfortable, to Fay the least of it, 
and contrasts with the cream-and-gold paper — thai we 
leave; it cost tliree-and-8ix[>once a yard, and the gilding 
is almost as fresh ns when it was first pnt up. I have 
taken the liberty also to introduce a new bedstead into 
Miss Olevedon's room — a brass Arabian; likewise chintz 
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' hiingingB in bedroom, dressing-room^ and morning-room,* 
which are all on sweet.*' 

" I am snre you are very good, Mr. Wort/* Miss Oeve- 
don replied, smiling. **i never could have slept in one 
of those queer old oeds with plumes of crimson feathers 
at the top of the posts. Thank you very much for my 
brass Arabian. Yon seem to have arranged everything 
nicely.*' 

/'I have done my best, you see, miss, but it was all 
guess-work. I tried as hard as I could to keep close to my 
orders, and do no more than make the place wind and 
•weather tight, and clean and comfortable." 

*' You have made it charming. Oh, what a darling 
room, and what delicious old windows, and what a viewl 
We ought to be very happy here, Francis, after those tire- 
some dull old German t<»wns. I hope we have nice neigh- 

. bors, Mr. Wortr * 

. Mr. Wortb was by no meaps enthusiastic on this point. 

^''There's three or four nice places round about,'M]6 

said; ''but as to the i)eople, there is not much use in 

counting upon them. Nobody worth speaking of seems 

. to stay at home nowadays; they're off to London for the 
season, or they're off to Scotland grousQ-shooting and deer- 
stalking, or they're on the Continent, or they're fishing in 
Norway, while Che hares and rabbit^ are eating up the 
profits of their tenants' farms, and the trout in their own 
streams are being swallowed whole by the jack. I've no 

; patience with such people." 

'' I don't mean to be an absentee, Mr. Wort," Sir Fran- 
cjs replied, gayly; "but we must find some nice neigh- 
bors. If we don't, Sibyl will have the blues, and go wan- 
dering about the old place some day till she finds an old 

V woman spinning, and sticks a spindle through her hand, 
like the Sleeping Beauty. I dare say there is an old wom- 
an spinning in one of these pepper-box turrets. We real- 

' ly must find some neighbors." 

''There's plenty of villers," growled Mr. Wort, "Tun- 
bridge way. But they'd harder be your sort. They go 
up to the city every day." 

"I would not mind even that, if the villas were a good 
sort of fellows. I should prefer Burke's landed gentry, of 
course, because they'd put me in the way of playing 
squire, as I mean to perfortd the character— the genuine 
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fine-oId-Euglish-geutleman kind of thing — if I can. I 
have got one letter of introduction/ bjr the way, to a 
Oolonel Daveuant, the Bungalow, Tunbridge Wella. Do 
you know anything about him?'' 

"Pve heard tell of the party," Mr. Wort answered, 
dubiously; ''an elderly gentleman that's been a good 
deal in the East Indies, and keeps a sight of monkeys." 

*' Monkeys!" cried Sir Francis and his sister, simulta- 
neously. 

'' fes, miss — and worse than monkeys. I have seen 
the old gentleman on the Pantiles with a beast something 
like a ferret on his shoulder — amungoosC; I've heard them 
call it— and he*pampering and petting of it as if it had 
been an infant.'' 

''Rather eccentric, certainly," said Sir Francis, laugh- 
ing. "But I am told the colonel is a capital fellow. Jlb 
there nothing more agreeable than monkeys in his house- 
bold? I want to find some pleasant companion for my 
eisten Has he a wife and daughter, as well as the mun- 
goose?" 

" There is a daughter, but she's wraplped up in monkeys; 
or if it isn't monkevs, it's dogs. The colonel's place is a 
regular Zoological Garden." 

Sir Francis and his sister laughed; and Mr. Wort, hav- 
ing pointed out his improvements, departed to set the 
barrel of ale going on the lawn before the house, much to 
the satisfaction of the curious villneers who had interested 
themselves in the baronet's arrival. The steward being 
thus fi;ot rid of, thebroMierand sister rambled gayly about 
the Old house, admiring this and exclaiming at that, and 
forming all kinds of pleasant schemes for their new life, 
until it was time to dress for dinner, when Miss Clevedon 
retired to her apartment, and Sir Francis to his— about a 
quarter of a mile apart. 

Thev dined in state in James the First's dining-room, 
with three men in attendance. Old Tristram Moles had 
been pensioned off, and now occupied the ^incipal lodge. .' 
The new men had been engaged by Mr* Wort, and were 
accomplished in ther respective walks. 

" I should like you to arrange that square parlor on 
the right of the hall for a secondary dining-room, Jordan, 
when Miss Olevedon and I are alone," Sir Francis said to 
the butler, at the dose of the banquet. 
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^Tm 80 glad yon told him that, Frank/' Sibyl said, 
when the men had gone. '' I feel as if I had been dining 
in a ohurchy or in one of those great hotel dining-roon^g 
abroad, with the table d'hdte all to onrselves." 

They grew quite at home in the old house, howoTer, iu 
a very few days, and Sibyl went singiuff up and down the 
long corridors, in her clear soprano. Tike a joyous bird, 
onl? thinking, now and then, thet there might oe ghosts, 
and that she might come suddenly upon one in a dusky 
corner. 

'' I don't think I should much mind a genuine, old-es- 
tablished ghost," she told her brother; ^'a lady in a sack, 
or a Oharles-the-Second cavalier, or somewie of that kind. 
Collis was quite afraid the first nisht we slept here, and 
insisted upon sleeping with one of the house-maids instead 
of in the nice little room they had arranged for her; but 
I told her next morning that a young woman who did not 
like ghosts should never take a situation in a good old 
family like ours. 'Of course we have a family ghost,' I 
said; Vwe have as much right to that as to the genealog- 
ical tree in the hall. Depend upon it, Collis, those gi-eat 
bucket boots that hang in the lobby come down at twelve 
o'clock every night, and tramp, trump, tramp alon^ all 
the passages. You'll meet them face to face some night, 
if you sit up reading novels as yon so often do; and I 
wouldn't answer for that man in armor, or that suit of 
armor without any man, at the foot of the staircase. He 
looks as if he walked.' ' I suppose you're only joking, 
miss,' Oollis answered, as grave asti judge; ' but all I know 
is, that the rooms and passages upstairs — on our floor — 
smell of ([hosts.' * Mice, you mean, Collis.' * Lor, no, 
miss; as if I didn't know the difference between the smell 
of a mouse and a ghost.' " 

Of course all the county people who happened to be at 
home at this time came to call on Sir Francis and Miss 
Clevedon, and were duly charmed with the baronet and 
his sister. There seemed to be no lack of agreeable 
neighbors, without counting the objectionable villas about 
Tnnbridge which went daily to business in the city. 
Colonel Davenant, perhaps, not esteeming himself on a 
level with county persons, or perhaps too much wrapped 
up in monkeys for the performance of email social duties, 
did not come. So one bright afternoon in August Sir 
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Francis rode oTer to the. Wells to deliver his letlier of in- 
troduclion. The letter had been written by one of his 
most intimate friends, who hod given him a glowing 
acconnt of the old Indian officer. 

Colonel Davenant's place was known as the Bungalow. 
^ It had begun its existence as a villa, with some pretensions 
• to the Oothic; but having fallen into the hands of the 
^ colonel, whose inventive mind was apt to exercise itself on 
" everything within its ran&^e, had been barbarized and 
' Orientalized ont of all the architectural character by 
divers enlargements and improvements, all evolved from 
the inner consQiousness of tnat gentleman^ in utter de- 
fiance of all rules and conventions of the building art. A 
huee veranda jutting out from a very small drawing-room; 
a domed conservatory — after the model of a mosque at 
Delhi — overtopping the dining-room; a Pompeian court 
and fountain behind the kitchen, where the colonel could 
ait on a carpet smoking his hookah, and ^discussing the 
armngement of his tiffin or his dinner with that faithful 
elave bis cook; the Sister-Anne turret— a campanello 
tower, whence the colonel could survey valley, common, ^ 
hill, and woodland; these were among the trifling eccen- 
tricities of the Bungalow. The effect was curious, but not 
uni)lcasaot. The house was rich and ga^ with Indian 
spoil — monster jars and curious carved furniture in Bom- 
bay black- wood, gorgeous silken stuffs and ivory temples; ' 
and in all the rooms there were birds and flowers, and 
living; animals reclining on the skins of dead animals^ a 
vapuing of small dogs and twittering of songless Australian 
birds, and a squalling of parrots. ' 

The afternoon was exceptionally warm, and the colonel 
was enjoying a siesta by the side of his fountain. Thither 
a neat parlor-maid ushered the stranger, through the 
garden, and by a somewhat circuitous path meandering 
through a shrubbery of laurel and bay and monkey trees 
and castor-oil plants, which the colonel called his jungle.' 
Sir Francis did not emerge from the junrie without a 
small adventure. In one of the windings of the narrow 
path he met a yonnff lady who reminded him of Bobinson 
Crusoe — a young lady who carried a green silk umbrella 
of foreign manufacture, and upon whose shoulder there 
perched a small Java monkey, and about whose footsteps 
thei*e crowded some half a dozen dogs and doglings— ^from 
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a lauk half-grown Scotch deerhound to a coffee-colored 
black-muzzled png. 

Francis Cleycdon only canght one transient glimpse of 
the face under the green umbrella — a bright girlish face, 
with Irish 'gra; eves and a sweet smiling nrionth. He had 
just time to see thisy and that Miss Orusoe was tall and 
sliro^ and carried herself with the air of a princess. She 
acknowledged Sir Francis's bow with a gracious move- 
ment of her pretty head, and passed lightly on, while the 
monkey looked back to hiss and spit at the stranger in au 
alarmingly vixenish way. 

''Miss Dnvenant, I suppose?" Sir Francis inquired of 
the servant. 

'' YeSy. sir/ that's our young lady. I hope you'll ex* 
cuse the monkey, sir: he doesn't mean any harm, but he's 
jealous of strangers.'' 

They camo to a little green arcade, and through this 
into the Pompeian court, where the colonel sat on his 
rousnud, with his back against the marble rim of the basin, 
snoring audibly. He woke up with a start as the maid 
announced Sir Francis Clevedon, swore a prayer or two, 
or perhaps something the reverse of a prayer, and then 
arose to receive his ^uest in a hearty^ soldier-like manner. 

*' Take the arm-cnair, Sir Francis, and if yon like a 
hookah, there's one ready to your hand on that table. 
Heartily dad to see any friend of Sinclair's — congratulate 
you on taking possession of Clevedon. Fine old place, 
noble old place, plenty of good shootin', and one of the 
best.trout streams in the county. Sinclair wrote me 
word of your return, and I meant to have come over to 
call before this, but this weather tries an old man, sir. 
I feel the heat more here than I ever did in Bengal. I'll 
turn on the fountain. By the bye, I dare say you like the 
sound of a fountain;" and thereupon the colonel appliefd 
himself to some complicated arrangement of screws and 
cranks which seemed to involve a good deal of hard labor, 
and threatened to put the gallant oflScer into a profuse 
perspiration. 

'* Pray don't trouble yourself on my account," remon- 
strated Sir Francis. ** I find your room most delightfully 
cool, even without the fountain." 

'' Do you?" cried the colonel, gratified, and smiling in 
the midst of his struggles with a very stiff screw. '* Built 
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it myself after mj own design; laid etery briok with my 
own hand; one brioklayer's' laborer, and an odd .boy to 
hold the ladder. There's a settlement in that corner, but 
it won't go any farther. But we'll have the fountain, il 
like td*take it out of the water-company, because they 
won't let me pay by meter. Made the ion n tain myself 
from a plan which a fool of a plumber told me was 
opposed to every principle of engineorine; but it works, 
you see, in spite of the beggar," concluded the colonel,, 
triumphantly, as the water shot up with an explosive 
sound like a small Niagara, then flew off at a tangent, liber- 
ally besprinkling Sir Francis, and at last composed itself 
into a quirk, quirk, guggle, guggle, gaggle, quirk, of the 
meekest description. 

The two gentlemen began their acquaintance by talking 
of that excellent fellow, their common friend. Major Sin- 
clair, by whose side the colonel had fought in the Pnnjaub, 
and whom Sir Francis had met at Brussels, settled for life 
in one of the white houses on the boulevard, with a wife 
and half a dozen children, all talking broad Scotch, and 
arrayed to the teeth in tartar and Shetland wool. After 
this absent friend, his excellence of heart, and his various 
idiosyncrasies had been duly discussed the colonel enter* 
tained Sir Francis with an anecdote or two from his per- 
sonal ex(>erience, not occnpyinff much more than half an 
hour, which in the colonel was brevity, and after the anec- 
dotes Sir Francis's host volunteered to show him the Buur 
galow. 

''It was a square box of a place when I bought it," he 
said; ''a man might as well live in a packing-case; but I 
flatter myself I've imparted a good deal of character to it. 
I like a house to reflect the individuality of the owner. 
To my mind, a man could hardly enter my hall door 
without saying to himself, Anglo-Indian! old soldierl" 

Sir Francis wondered where the hall-door might be, and 
whether the house was only accessible by the meandering 

Euths of the jungle and the Pompeian court adjoining tho 
itchen. 

"By the wav, youll dine with us to-day, of course?" 
Sir Francis hesitated; Sibvl would wait dinner for him. 
^ ''No, thanks. I should be delighted, but my sister is 
living with me, and she'll expect me home to dinner." 
" Never mind that. She'll wait half an hour, and then 
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give yon up. Or I oonld send a boy on a pony, if yoo^like. 
Women never care much about dinner. The wide dis- 
tance between the mental capacities of the two sexes is 
firmly established bv that one fact: a woman's intellect is 
incapable of a broad and philosophical comprehension of 
the dinner qhestion. She is the slave of conventionality, 
and has no more culinary invention than an Abyssinian. 
Halloo, Japson, what are you going to give us for dinner 
to-day r 

At'this appeal, a stout, ros]^-faoed matron looked out of 
a window bordered with a vine which the colonel had 
coaxed to grow in his peristyle — a matron whose ruddy 
visage was obscured by a floury dust, as the rising moon 
by some fleecy cloud. 
^' Jjor, sir, you give the herder yourself this morning.'' 
^ '' True, Japson, but memory is sometimes treacherous. 
This gentleman is going to dine with me — ** 

/'But really — ** protested Sir Francis. 

''My dear sir, it is a settled thing. The boy goes on. 
the pony with an apologetic message to Miss Olevedon. 
Now, Japson, be cat^orical. Imprimis, red mullet 
stewed in Madeira." 

''Yes, sir." • 

'' Soup I abjure in summer, Sir Francis, as a sloppy 
conventionality which distracts a cook's attention from 
her fish. Potage 4 la reine thickened with pounded al- 
monds is not a bad thing, and good green-pea soup is 
palatable. I let Japson make those when she is in a good 
temper, and can answer for the smoothness of the pur6e. 
After the mullet a prawn curry — eh, Japson?" 

''Yes, sir^" answered the cook, grinning. 
*. " Don't forget the grated cocoa-n u t. After the curry ?" 

"A stewed fowl." 

" In half mourning; that is to say, in a white sauce with 
truffles. Be liberal with your truffles, Japson; kill the 
fatted calf for my friend. Sir Francis Olevedon. Any 
grouse P" 

** Yes, sir, the brace yon sent in this morning." 

'^ To be sure, prime young birds. I always stroll to the 
- Wells before breakfast, and select my own comestibles. 
Sir Francis. , Those scoundrels, the tradesmen, know me, 
and would hang themselves sooner than send me an in- 
feriot article. Be careful of your bread-crumbs, Japson, 
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and yon may give ns nn aprioofe omelefc and a Parmesan, 
soufflfi. Now, Sir Fi-aucisP" * » ^ " - 

** If I really am to have tbe honor of dining with yon . 
to-day, colonel) I may as well send my groom back with > 
the horses nnd a message for my sister/' said Francis, 
with a very vivid recollection 6f the face under the green 
nmbrella, and a somewhat frivolous desire to improve his 
acquaintance with Miss Crusoe.' 

** By all means. Til show you my garden, and we'll 
go round to the stable and hunt up your man.'' 

Tbe garden was as eccentric as tlie house, and arranged • 
for the pleasure and accommodation of the animal ere-* 
ation rather than for the diveraion' of their masters. 
There was a erotto or cave of rock- work overarching a 
pool, in which a tame otter flopped about to the infinite 
deliffht of the colonel, who loitered a minute or so to feed 
the beast with fragments of a biscuit from the pocket of 
his cashmere morning coat. There were cages of birds, 
artfully placed among the Ornamental timber, with a View 
to cheating those feathered creatures into, the belief that 
they were the denizens of a primeval forest; there were 
miniature classic temples, and medisdval fortresses, one 
with a bristling row of wine-bottlcs, neck outward, to 
represent cannon, inhabited by various do^s, which' sprung 
out to caress the colonel as he passed. . There was a port* 
able Chinese pagoda, hung with bells, for the occupation 
of the Java monkey. 

The stables were at the side of the house, and here the 
colonel's eccentricity had exhibited itself in the conversion 
of a hay-loft into a billiard-room, accessible only by an 
external staircase in the Alpine chalet style. He kept a 
couple of saddle-horses for himself and his daughter, a 
pony and basket-chaise (which he called his nalki); and 
liis stable-yard was for the most part occupied by a pheas- I 
antry. Here they found the Rroom looking at the pheas- 
ants. His master dispatched him with a message for 
Miss Clevedon, and this being done, was free to accom* 
pany the colonel over the Bungalow, and to listen to that 
officer's somewhat prolix histories of various curios and 
other trophies whicli adorned the rooms. 

Sir Francis was beginning to think they would never 
arrive at the apartment inhabited by Miss Crusoe, when 
Colonel Davenant opened an unexpected door in about as 
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inconyenient a corner as a door conld be placed, and in- 
troduced his guest into the drawing-room^ a small, low 
room with a wide window running along one side of it, 
and opening into a substantially built veranda, larger and 
loftier than the apartment itself, and paved with variously 
colored tiles. The room proper held only a piano, a few 
easy-chairs, and a coffee-table or two; but the veranda, or 
annex, was large enough to accommodate plenty of chairs 
and ottomans, on one of which a young lady was seated, 
dressed in white muslin, reading a novel, with a couple of 
dogs at her feet. 

This was Miss Grusoe, who put down her book and 
rose to greet her father with a charming smile-— a smile 
which she extended in a modified degree to Sir Francis 
Glevedon upon his being presented to her. Seeing her 
for the first time unshadowed by the umbrella. Sir 
Francis decided that Miss Davenant was even prettier 
than he had supposed. The bright, pi(iuant face, with 
its gray eyes ana dark lashes; the rippling brown hair, 
brushed loosely back from a broad, white forehead, and 
breaking into mutinous oprls here and there; the slim, 
8wan-iike throat, and the lofty carriage of the head, 
seemed to him perfectly beautiful. He made a kind of 
breakneck plunge into some rather commonplace ob- 
servations about the Bungalow, the Bungalow gardens, 
and the Bungalow zoological collection, but felt himself less 
at his ease than usual, and was reliuved pi^esently to find 
himself seated upon an ottoman, making friends with 
the youthful deer-hound, who was of a ^resarions tem- 
per, and getting on very tolerably with Miss Davenant. 

Qeorgie, her father called her. What a pretty name, 
and one that suited her admirablyl thought Sir Francis. 
She had a somewhat boyish frankness of manner — not 
harsh, orooarse, or masculine, but certainly boyish; the 
gracious ease of a well-bred Etonian. She had never been 
at a boarding-school, or even under the milder sway of a 

Soverness at home; she had grown up like one of the 
owering.plants that took their own way in the colonePs 
jangle; masters had come to the Bungalow on certain 
aays to teach her their several arts, and for the rest her 
fatSlier had educated her— -or not educated her— as the 
case might be. ■ , 

Sir Francis stayed to dinner, and stayed till eleven 
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o'clook that night/ by which hotir he and Miss' Dave- 
nan t seemed to have known each other qnite' a long 
time. The colonel told a few longisb stories of Indian 
warfare, eaYe a slight sketch of Lieu tenant-General 
Duvenant^ (his father's) career in the Peninsula, which 
lasted an hour or so, and otherwise begniled the even- 
ing with agreeable converse. Sir Francis was, of course* 
attentive to those narrations, but he contrived between 
whiles to 6nd out a &:ood deal about Georgie's tastes and 
hobits; when she rode, where she rode, whether she com- 
peted for prizes at local flower shows, or visited the poor, 
or devoted herself exclusively to the brute creation. 

He found that she did a little of overvthing except 
exhibiting any specimens of her horticultural skill at 
the flower shows. 

^' I give tiie prizes sometime at the cottage tLowet- 
shows,^' she said; ''but things don't grow in our screen- 
house quite OS well as they might. Sometimes Tufla 
scratches them up-— vou know verv well you do, yon 
wicked Tuftol" — shaking her head at the' deer-hound 
— "or Podro — the monkey, you know — knocks over the 
pots with his tail. Grant, our gardener, is quite unhappy 
about it; but the fact is, flowers and animals ido not get 
on very well together." 

'' My sister has a passion for flowers, ^oes in tremen- 
dously for ferns and that kind of that thing, and has stnff- 
ed her poor little head as full of their names as if she was 
a perambulating botanical dictionary. She has just begun 
building a fern-house, which is to be all dark green glass, 
and she means to do wonders in that line. I hope you and 
she will be good friends." 

'* I have no doubt I shall like her very much.'* 

'* Will you call upon her, or shall she come to youf* 

''Just as she pleases. I am not at all particular about - 
forms and ceremonies." 

" She shall come to-morrow, then, although yon are the . 
oldest inhabitant" 

" Thanks. I shall be so pleased to see her. Is she fond 
of animals?" 

" I hardly know. I think I ought to answer as the man 
did who was asked if he could play the fiddle. He didn't 
know, as he had never tried. Sibyl has not had«any op^ 
portnnity of developing her taste for the brute iBpecies. 
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She only finifibed her education a year or so ago at a con- 
vent in Brnges, and since then she has been traveling with 
me. Bat I dare say she has a latent taste for dogs and 
monkeys.'' 

''I don't think she can help liking Pedro/' Miss 
Pavenant replied, naively, with an affectionate glance to- 
ward the warmest corner of the little drawing-room, where 
that Inxurions animal, the Java mpnkey, was coiled upon 
a sheep-skin rug. 

Sir Francis rode homeward by moonlight, very well 
pleased with the eccentricities of the Banffalow« 

" Sinclair was right," he said to himself ** The colonel 
is a capital fellow. I wish his stories of the Punjab and 
the Peninsula were a trifle shorter. But that's a detail. 
What a lovely face it is! Georgie — Oeorgie— Qeorgie Dave- 
iiant!" The name re^ieated itself over and over again, in 
time with the tramp of his horse's hoofs, like an old 
rhyme. 



OHAPrER XXIII. 

Miss Olbybdok drove over to the Bungalow on the 
following afternoon. She was one of those nice easy- 
tempered girls who are always ready to cultivate any one 
their brothers may happen to admire; not a girl to plaoe 
stumbling-blocks across a brother's path to matrimony 
from any selfish desire to preserve to herself the advan- 
tages of his bachelorhood. It was verv nice to reign over 
such a mansion as Clevedon Hall; but Sibyl had no genius 
for housekeeping, and she felt that as a country squire it 
was Francis's bounden duty to take unto himself a wife. 

At breakfast Francis was full of his dinner at the Bun- 
galow: the fountain; the cook looking out of the window; 
all the ins and outs and nps and downs of the house, 
improved by the colonel's Architectural fancies; the zo6- 
logioal collection; the old soldier himself, with his long 
atories and vehement epithets; and finully Miss Davenant. 

" Is she pretty?" Sibyl asked, curiously. 

" I think her remarkably pretty. I don't know whether 
she has a classical profile, a Grecian nose coming straight 
down frqm her forehead, or anything of that kind; in 
fact, I rather think her nose has a slight upward tend- 
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enoy; or it may be the way she holds her head — as if she 
^ere a princess of the blood royal. In short, yon see, 
Sibyl, I can't positively say whether she is regularly beau- 
tiful; but if you take into consideration her eyes — which 
are splendid— and her expression and vivacity, and a kind 
of je ne sais ^f/oi-ishness, you can not fail to admit that 
she is a lovely girl." 

" Oood gracious, Francis, what a confused description: 
splendid e^es, and turned-up nose, and her head stuck up 
in a conceited way!" 

*^ No, Sibyl, I didn't say in a conceited way. She has 
1)0 more conceit than patient Grizzel." 

** Bother patient GfrizzcH" Miss Olevedon exclaimed, 
contemptuously; ^'I never had any patience with that 
ridiculous creature. Of course a man wrote the story — ^it 
was like him to do it, just to show what foolish sheep-like 
beings you would like us to be — and it never was true.. 
Does she dress well?** 

"Patient Grizzel?" 

'' No, sir— this paragon of yours, who isn't pretty, and 
yet is." 

*' I really can't venture to express my opinion on such 
an important question as that. She had a white gown 
and a green umbrella, and looked nice." 

^' A white gown and a green umbrella! what an absurd - 
young woman! I doh't wonder Mr« Wort turned up his 
nose at these Davenants." ' ^ - 

"Now, there's no use in trying to be disagreeable, Sibyl; 
it isn't your f;](f/i^. Miss Davenant is a charming girl, 
and I'm sure you'll like her as much as — " 

" As much as what, sir?** 

" As much as I do." 

"What, Francis, again?" 

This "again" had relation to certain passages in Sir 
Francis's past life. He had not reached his twenty-sev- 
enth year without falling in love a few times on the way: 
he had, indeed, been in and out of love, as a rule, about 
once in a twelvemonth, and his sister, in whom be had 
been wont to confide, had no profound faith in the con- 
stancy of his fancies. A man who has a fair estate,, the 
world all before him, and no particular occupation, is apt 
to be rather hard hit by any pretty face that may flit across 
his pathway. 

8 
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''I think Toa ought to plead, like those grotto boys 
who besieged onr carriage in London the other day, Fran- 
oiB, * ICb only once a year/ Pray, is Miss Davonant prettier 
than Euphnisie Lament, the Spanish-looking beauty yoa 
fell in love with at the oonTentr' 

'' What that little tawny dwarfish thing?*' 

''Oh, Francis! you raved about her/' 

'' Did I? She was well enough, I dare soy, for a little 
one; but this girl is as tall as— as Helen of Troy." 

" How do you know that Helen was tall?*' 

'* Tennyson says so— 

"•divinely toll. 
And meet diviuely fair.' 

Oh, I'm sure of it. Of course Helen was tall; you can't 
fancy Clytemnestra a little woman; they were sisters, yoa 
know." 

•'What a horrid family r 

" Well, yes, they were rather a queer lot, answering to 
some of our English nobility — a taint in the blood, Isnp- 

Sose. I think 1 remember that little Lament girl had 
ne eyes, but such a duodecimo^sh creature. Lady Oleve- 
don must be tall." 
" Lady Clevedon! Has it come to that?" 
" It has come to nothing, except — another cup of tea, 
if you please. You are gomc^ to call upon Miss Dave> 
nant ana see the zodlogical collection, this afternoon." 
"But oughtn't she to call upon me first?" 
"I don't Know anything about the oughts of the case* 
But ^ou ai*e going this afternoon — I told her so." 

Miss Olevedon submitted with a pretty little grimace, 
and drove off to the Bungalow directly after luncheon, 
enjoying not a little the novel splendor of her barouche 
and two men-servants. 

The visit was altogether a success. Sibyl admired all 
the eccentricities of house and garden, and' the two girls 
were delighted with each other, swearing an undying 
friendship on the spot, as it were. After this call the 
colonel and his danghter rode over to the Ilall one morn- 
ing; wherebv Sir Francis had the opportunity of seeing 
Georgiana Davenant in her habit, which became her 
above any other garment, and also of showing the old 
house and grounds to his new friends, the inventive 
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colonel suggesting an alteration in every room they en- 
tered. 

'' Invention — construction, perhaps, I should say-^is 
my forte, sir,'' he said. *' If this house were mine, VA 
make it the finest in England.'' 

'* But it is so already, papa— one of the finest, I should 
think," replied Qeorgie. 

'* Undoubtedly, my dear;* but its capabilities of im- 

1>rovement are enormous. That oriel-window over the 
lall door, for instance. Very fine, no doubt; but why 
not have oriel-windows along the whole range of your 
front, instead of these flat things? ^hon there's the 
groined roof in the dining-hall, somber to the last degree; 
cutaway all that antiquated wood-work, and paint vour 
ceiling blue, picked out with gold stars. Then you have 
those open colonnades yonder; a more waste of space: fill 
them in with violet-colored plate Rlass, and maKe one a 
smoking-divan and the other a billiard-room. That's 
what I call bringing modern enlightenment to bear upon 
Elizabethan incapacity. 

'^I think I prefer Elizabethan short-comings to Vic- 
torian improvements, colonel," Sir Francis observed, 
smiling. " I should hardly care to change the character 
of the place." 

** Prejudice, my good sir; the English mind all over. 
Your true-born Englishman will go on enduring any 
amount of inconvenience rather than infringe a set of ar- 
bitrary rules made bv some dunder-headed architect. 
Character, indeed! Where's the character in my house? 
Yet I think you'll admit it's comfortable." 

''I most freely admit that it is a delightful house," 
said Sir Francis, with a little stolen glance at Georgia 

** Of course, everybody admits that it's comfortable, 
but yon should have heard the opposition I had to en- 
counter from oflScious asses who called themselves my 
friends while I was building. * You mustn't have your 
kitchen in the middle of the house,' savs one; 'you'll 
smell vour dinner.' And I liked to smell my dinner, I 
told the blockhead; I like to know what I'm goinff to 
have, and to prepare my mind for it. * You can't have 
one bedroom upon one level and another bedroom upon , 
another level," remarked an officious idiot. * Can't I?' 
said Ij 'I'll show you whether I can or not. If I want 
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my dming-room loftier than my drawing-room it eliall be 
loitier, and I'll have every one of my bedrooms on differ- 
ent levels to spite yow.' * Yon mustn't have one side of 
your honse higher than another/ said that prince of fools, 
the builder's foreman; for if you do your chimneys will 
smoke.' 'Then my chimneys shall smoke»' said |; and 
they do — when the wind's in the west; but I've got & 
Oerman stove or two to remedy that; and I've had my 
own way." 

After this came many interchanges of civility between 
Olevedon and the Bungalow. Sir Francis organized drives 
and excursions to various points of attraction in the 
picturesque line, in which the colonel and his daughter 
consented to join, with pleasant returns in the sunset to 
the Hall or the Bungalow for a half-past-eight-o'clock 
dinner. The two girls, Sibyl and Qeorgie, were sworn 
friends. Endish country-house life was new to Miss 
Olevedon, ana Miss Davenant was able to advise and en- 
lighten her upon many questions. She wanted to do somo 
small amount of ^ood among the poor round Olevedon, and 
Qeorgie, who with her dogs, was a familiar visitor in 
manv humble households about the Wells, and had a 
wonderful knack of getting on with poor people, volun- 
teered to set her in the way of being useful. 

If Sibyl began by protesting against Francis's subjuga- 
tion, she ended by almost worshiping the girl he admired. 
There was no such thine as opposition, therefore to whet 
the keen edge of Sir lu*ancis's passion. The course of 
this, his latest love, ran on velvet, and little by little the 
fact came home to him that this last-born passion was 
something serious. He had been doubtful of himself at 
first, remembering those former episodes in his life, and 
how he had more than once seemed to be very far gone. 
But no, this was the real thing; ho had admired a good 
many pretty women in his time, but mind, heart and soul 
had never been held in bondage as they were now by 
Qeorgie Davenant. The bright frank face with its inno- 
cent ^oung beautv, the proud generous nature which' un- 
consciously revealed itself in trifles, what more need ho 
desire in the woman who was to share and brighten his 
existence? He watched Sibyl and Georgie's growing af- 
fection for each other with aelidit. His only sister was 
, very dear to him, and it would have distressed him if hiB 
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choice of a wife bad brought about any lessening of the 
bond between them. It would have seemed a hard thing 
to him if he had brought a wife home to Glevedon I^ull 
. who would have made the place anything less than a home 
to his sister. 

lie looked back upon those bv-gone flirtations as so 
many glorious escapes. What if lie had flung himself 
away matrimonially upon one of those fallen idols, and 
come home to Glevedon bound by the fetters of an inju- 
dicious marriage — come home to behold his "fate" in 
Georgie Davenant? "She would have been fatal to me, 
• let me meet her when I might/' he said to himself. Oh, 
the anguish of meeting that radiant creature too late! 

For a man so completelv his own master the process of 
•wooing is apt to go swiftly. There was no ground for 
hesitation or delay; and before these two young people 
had kuown each other a fortnight it might havo been tol- 
erably clear to the eye of a competent observer that the 
admiration was mutual. In their confidential discourse 
»Sibyl now and then ventured on a lending question, and 
had contrived thus* to discover the state of her frieud^s 
.iffections. Georgie was not engaged — that she admitted 
without hesitation. 

" I am so glad, dear," cried Sibyl. 

"But why?" Miss Davenant inquired, blushing a 
little. 

"Oh, I really can scarcely say why. But I am glad.^ 
An engaged girl is always so taken up with her lover, ) 
and never seems to think of anything except what she is 
goin^ to do after she is married; in short, an engaged 
girl IS hardly any good for a friend. And I like you 
so much, darling, and want to have you all to myseK.". 

Miss Glevedon, whose conventual education. and foreign 
life had given her few opportunities of learning the eques- 
trian art, was ^lad to ride with Georgie Davenant, who 
was as peerless in the saddle as Di Vernon, and as good a 
whip as if she had been a member of the house of Nero. 
Under this gentle guidance, also, Sibyl learned to drive, 
a pair of rather spirited brown cobs, without feeling in 
mortal terror or blind uncertainty as to what the cobs 
might take into their iieads to "do. They were very 
happy together, and the two bright girlish faces grew to 
be welcome in the pretty cottages round Glevedon, a 
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part of Kont in \yhich tbe rustic iK)pn]ation is lodged 
with a certain Inxnry of architecture, dainty Oothic cot* 
tages, with a neat half acre of garden and orchard, dotting 
the well-kept high-roads iiere and there. 

So things went on their smooth coui'sey as things do go 
now and then for the favored ones of this world, until one 
bright October morning, toward the end of tho month, 
when he had known her more than ten weeks — an age of 
hope and happiness<-Sir Francis, beguiling his idle morn- 
ing with a gallop in Pelsted Wood, overtook Miss Dave- 
nant, who happened to have ridden that way for her daily 
airing, on her gray Arab Selim, attended by the most dis- 
creet of grooms, a gray mustached old lancer, whom tho 
colonel had taken from his own regiment. 

The syce, as the colonel insisted on calling lun>, fell < 
back out of ear-shot as Sir Francis accosted his young 
mistress; and the lovers rode on side by side, over the 
fallen fir cones, through the spicy atmosphere, radiant 
with youth and hope, like Luuncelot and Guinevere. 

It was the old, old story, told in the frankest, manliest 
words that ever came straight from tho heart of a siieaker. 
. They rode out of the pine wood plighted to each other, 
" for life, for death." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The colonel was delighted. Of course he had seen, 
from an early stage, which way matters were drifting, and 
he had suffered them to drift, without interference or 
hinderance from him, proving himself the very wisest of 
ma(ch-makers by that judicious quiescence. He had 
lived his own life, consuming much l^atakiaor mild Turk- 
ish in his atrium, conversing with bis cook, scheming va- 
rious alterations and improvements in the Bungalow, edu- 
cating Pedro, the monkey, in those polite arts which make 
a monkey a gentleman, and otherwise enjoying himself in 
the serenest manner — always ready to join the young peo- 
ple in any excursi9n partv they might choose to plan, and 
beaming upon them witli a countenance whicn was as 
the very spiritual light and sunshine of a jovial mind. 

When that solemn question came to be asked, which is 
somewhat awful for the briefless barrister or the fledgling 
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curate^ bnt easy enough for a man with a landed estate, 
and seven thousand per annum in shares, debentures, con- 
sols, Egyptian bonds, and so on, the colonel behaved with 
an airv grace that was charming. 

" My dear fellow, if I must part with my little girl— 
and I needn't say it's a hard thin^ for a man in my posi- 
tion to do it — my only tie to life, sir, except the muu^^ 
goose: if I must part with Georgie, I'd rather it should be 
to you than to anv one else. First and foremost, you're 

a good fellow, and I've a respect for you; 

Secondlv, my little girl will be near me. You're not like 
those fellows in the service who have come proposing for 
her, coolly informing me that as tliere was every prospect 
of their regiment bemg ordered off to Japan, or Cochin 
China, or Timbuctoo, as the case might be, early in the 
spring, they would like the wedding to come off soon, if I 
pleased. I did not please, and luckily for me Georgie 
didn't please either; for a tear or two from her would have 
knocked me over at onpe." 

Thus, and in many more words, with the mungoose 
promenading about his capacious chest and shoulders the 
while, did the colonel give his consent. Then came a lit- 
tle talk about settlements: Francis eaeer to lavish the 
chief part of his wealth on his betrotJiea, the colonel pro- 
testing against that quixotic generosity 

'* We will do what is right, sir, and no more. I'm not 
a man of business myself; but we'll put ourselves in the 
hands of some conscientious fellow who is a man of busi- 
uos8> and he shall decide what is fair and equitable in the 
case. Rolling stone as I have been, I have not gone 
through life without gathering some small amount of moss. 
I can give mv girl a few thousands, and at my death she 
will inherit '' — the colonel paused, and seemed to swell 
with importance at this point — *'the BungalowI I 
think, although it may not suit her convenience to occupy 
it, my child will value the work of her old father's hands 
when he is under the turf. She will take care that tho 
roof is kept in repair, and that the fountain works daily." 

The marrif^e was not to take place until early in the 
following spring. Francis would fain have had it sooner, 
but the colonel and Georgie both declared that even this 
interval would make a very brief engagement. 

'' You can know so little of me," she said to her lover. 
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''How can I feel sure that I am really tlie sort of person 
yon think me? Snppose, when we are married, yon 
shonld find yon have made <}uite a mistake, after all? 
Wouldn't ihai be dreadful? Sibyl tells me yon were in 
love ever so many times abroad, and that yon always 
ended by finding ont that the yonng lady didn't snit you 
in the least. How can I tell that yon may not find ont 
tlie same thing abont me?" 

^ ** My darling, I have known and loved yon from the 
first time I saw yon, and I never loved any one before in 
my life." 

'* Oh> Prank! after all Sibyl has told me—" 

''Sibyl's statements are true and false, dear. I have 
had a sort of a — kind of a — predilection for two or threo 
younff women in the course of my life; have, perha^is, 
flirted— I suppose you would call it — and have even gone 
8o far as to fancy myself in love; but from the moment I 
loved you I knew that those other affairs were the merest 
fancies. In short, I have had,- a series of escapes, 
Georgie, and my fate has always been waiting for mo 
here; and if it comes to any examination of antecedents, 
Miss Davenant, I shall be glad to receive some informa- 
tion about that Captain Bangle, who wanted yon to ac- 
company him to Timbnctoo, and Major Hawkins, who 
was anxious to export you to Japan." 

" Oh, Frank! I never gave either of them the faintest 
encouragement. They wero friends of papa's, and used 
to dine with us very often, and were always extremely 
polite, asking me to sing and play, and pretending to l>o 
interested in Pedro and Tnfto, and even to admire the 
mnngoose; and then all at once they broke ont in a des- 
perate way, asking me to marry them. But indeed, 
Frank, it wasn't my fault." 

" And it isn't my fault that I love you to distraction, 
darling." 

That was a happy Christmas at Clevedon Hall, an in- 
nocent Arcadian Christmas; very different from the gour- 
inandism and cura^oa-bibbing, and whist and ecart6 plajT- 
\\\^f which had obtained there when Sir Lucas was in his 
prime; a Christian festival, with much pampering and 
petting of the humble tenants, and pleasant party-giving 
;n the servants' hall. Sir Francis began like a prince wh(^ 
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meant to be popular. They had plenty of friends aheady 
in the neighborhood; everybody liad been eager to know 
them; ancient squires, who remembered Sir Lucas in his 
best days, stretched out the hand of friendship to his son; 
matrons and daughters vied with one another in civilities 
to Sibyl. 

There was a shade of disappointment when, about No- 
Tcmber, it began to be patent to the world within a 
twenty-mile radius of Glevedon that Sir Francis and Miss 
Davenaut were engaged to be married. ** Not one of the 
county families, you know, my dear, and altogether a poor 
match for him/' the Kentish damsels told one another. 
It did seem rather a hard thing that the baronet had been 
so prompt in his wooing, that there should h.ave been no 
clear course open to those fairyounfi; thorough-breds, wl)o 
would fain have entered themselves for the Glevedon 
stakes. 

Happy days nnd nights, thrice happy youth! Christ- 
mas and the New- Year )9ed like a drenm^skatiugon the 
gi*eat pond in the Chase, sleighing on the snow-bound 
roads; dinner?, and carpet- dances, and acting charades. 
Sir Francis spent his money royally, but in simjde pleas- 
ures, in which seven thousand a year would go a long 
way. He had no idea of foIlowing*in the footsteps of his 
father. 

Spi'ing came; a warm spring, with cloudless blue skies. 
Sir Francis and Miss Davenant were to be married when 
the hawthorn was in flower. The colonel was to take his 
daughter to London in April to complete her trousseau, 
and to pay duty visits to numerous relations, who had a 
right to her confidence on such an occasion. Sir Francis 
could liai'dly be expected to exist in Kent while Georgio 
was staving at Westbourne Terrace; so he went up to town 
with the colonel and his daughter, and established him- 
self at a West End hotel, withni ten minutes' cab drive of 
liis betrothed. There were the setrlenicnts to be ar- 
ranged; and' the question of trustees, being propounded 
to the colonel, sorely puzzled that gallant officer. 

'Tm an old man myself," he said, "and never was a 
man of business, so I'm no good. 1 know plenty of men 
— men whom I could trust — but the misfortune is, tliey'ro 
most of them about my own age, so they're no good. *^ A 
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trustee to a marriage settlemeut ought to be younger 
than the husband and wife, by rights. I'll talk it over 
with old Vallory.'* 

To talk things over with old Vallory — the great William 
Vallory, of the firm of Harcross, Vallory, and Vallory — 
was one of the colonel's reasons for being in Loudon. 
His wife had been a Miss Harcross, niece of that very 
Stephen Harcross who left his money to Augusta Vallory, 
much to the indignation of his relatives. His brother, 
George Harcross, married the girl whom he, Stephen, 
had aesired to marry; whereby the lawyer had abjured all 
kindred with his rival, and refused to see Oeorgiana, his 
niece, the solo offspring of this marriage, until some time 
after her father's death, when he relented so far as to show 
some small kindness to her widowed mother. He was 
tolerably civil to that dashing young lancer. Captain 
Davenant, who fell in love with Georgiana Harcross and 
married her within the space of three months. The mar- 
riage settlement — a vei*y small matter, the late George 
Harcross having failed ignominiously in the silk trade, 
and the captain having little more than his sword to be- 
stow on his wife — had been drawn up by Hf\rcross and 
Vallory, and from that time forward Harcross and Vallory 
had been Thomas Davenant's solicitors. He had an un- 
bounded confidence in their learning and sagacity, and it 
was to them ho came naturally for counsel in his present 
difficulty. 

He was admitted to a conference in that sacred cham- 
ber wherein William Vallory in his own person communi- 
cated the words of wisdom to his most distinguished — or 
most profitable — clients, a chamber almost as unap- 

5 reachable as that inmost temple where the Mikado of 
apan shrouds his glory from the vulgar eye. Here he 
found the chief of the firm trimming his nails medita- 
tively before a table covered with papers, and with three 
clerks in attendance, who vanished quietly on the en- 
trance of the client. 

" Come and dine with me this evening,'' said the so- 
licitor, in his most cordial tone; ''come to Acropolis 
square, and we can talk the business over after dinner. 
Delighted to hear your daughter is going to make such a 
good match. I know something of the Clevedon estate; 
we had Sir Lucas in our hands, in point qf fact, when ho 
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was A young man, aud a deaced slipper;^ cnstomer he was. 
The property is ojear,' I hope, by tnls time?" • 

"The estate is as clear— as clear — as the Bungalow/' 
exclaimed the colonel triumphantly. 

"I beg your pardon — " 

''The Bungalow— my little place at Tunbridge- Wells. 
Enlarged and improTedit with my own hands, sir; can 'lay 
a hundred of stocks or plaster a wall with any bricklayer 
in England. You ought to come down and see me, Val* 
lory; I can give you a good' bed, a good dinner^ and a good 
bottle of wine.** 

'* You are excessively kind — I should be most happy: 
but I have really so little time for relaxation, and when I- 
can get a week or so I run down to Byde. Is Sir Francid 
in town?'* 

'' Sir Francis is at the Leviathan.'* 

''Then ask him to come with you, and your daughter, 
too. My daughter and her husband are coming to me to- 
night — Mr. and Mrs. Harcross; he took the naine of 
Harcross when he married, you know; it was one of the 
conditions of the will.'* 

The colonel did know, or had, at any rate, been in- 
formed of the fact at the time. A man who cared much 
for money might have scarcely relished the idea ofmeet- 
ing a lady in the possession of wealth which should by 
rights have come his way; but Thomas Davenaut.was not 
a lover of money, and was quite ready to clasp the hand 
of amity with Mrs. Harcross. 

" Your son-in-Uw is beginning to make rather a figure 
in the world, isn't he?" said the colonel, who was an as- 
siduous student of the daily papers. 
* "My son-in-law is one of the best Parliamentary bar- 
risters wo have," replied Mr. Vallory with a satisfied air. 
The marriage had turned out so much better than he had 
expected. Uubert 'Harcross was making between two 
and three thousand a year, and Mrs. Harcross's. visiting 
book was becoming almost as aristocratic as the ^' Alma- 
nach de Gotha." 

"If you've a lot of people with you this evening,- we 
sha'n't have much chance of talking over this settlement 
business," said the colonel. 

"Well, perhaps not an opportunity for any long talk, 
but I can think the matter over in the meantime, and 
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give you my opinion in three words. All you want is a 
good trustee; the settlement itself I can arrange with Sir 
Francis Olevedon's solicitor in an hour. You want i% 
good man of business as trustee, and I have a man in mv 
eye who'll suit you, if he will undertake the responsibility/' 

*LWho is her 

'* Never, mind that; Fd better sound him upon the 
subject before I mention his name. Half past seven this 
evening in Acropolis Square, No. IC' 

Golonel Davenant and his daughter were staying with 
a married sister of the colonel's in Westbourne Terrace— 
a lady who had made a very good match in India under 
the colonePs guardianship; and who, being childless her« 
self, took an amazing delight in all the details of Georgie's 
courtship, and the preparation of the trousseau. 

At half past seven o'clock that evening the Acropolis 
Square drawing-rooms opened their lofty doors to admit 
Golonel and Miss Davenant and Sir Francis Glevedon, 
announced with a grandiose air by Mr. Vallory's butler. 
There was a subdued murmur of conversation'in the room 
as they entered. The Ilurcrosscs had arrived, and the in- 
evi table Weston Vallory was airing himself before the fire- 

Slace. Mrs. Uarcross advanced with her father to receive 
[iss Davenant, and almost crushed poor Oeorgie with the 
splendor of her presence. The sparkling coquettish little 
face seemed well-nigh extinguished by Augusta's regular 
beauty, expansive figure, and gorgeous attire. 

She was as cordial to Miss Davenant as she could be to 
any one. . *' I really feel as if we were a sort of cousins," 
she said, after the first greeting; '^I hope we shall see 
each other very often whUe yon are in town." 

''Sir Francis Glevedon, my daughter, Mrs. Haroross," 
said Mr. Vallory; and Augusta made the baronet a gra- 
cious courtesy, which she had learned from a French danc- 
ing* master; such a courtesy as Marfo Antoinette might 
have made to a courtier in those days when she appeared 
above the zenith, ''glittering like the morning star," full 
of life and splendor and joy. 

But in the very act of acknowledging her father's intro- 
duction Mrs. Harcross gave a little cry of surprise. 

s" What's the matter, my dear?" inquired her father, 
surprised at this outrage of the proprieties. 

" How strange that you never told me, papa!" 
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*' Never told yon what, my love?" 

''Of the likeness between Sir Francis Olevedon and 
Hubert." 

Mr. Vallory looked at his son-in-law^ who was standing 
on the hearth-rug listen iufi^, with no great appearance of 
interest, to some remark of Weston's — a tall, commanding 
figure, a dark face, which was distinguished-looking rather 
than handsome. 

'* A. likeness between Sir Francis and Harcross/' said 
the solicitor, looking from his son-in-law to the baronet. 
''Well, yes, there may be something ofNthe kind; but, 
upon' my word, I never remarked it until this moment, 
and I hardly think that Sir Francis will be flattered by , 
the comparison. Harcross looks ten years older than he 
does-" \ 

" But the likeness is something wonderful, papa. I beg 
your pardon. Sir Francis, for talking about it, but I was 
really taken by surprise; papa ought to have told me—" 

"But, my dear, I didn't see the likeness." 

"Then, papa, you can have no eyes." 

"I really feel honored by being supposed to resemble 
any one so distinguished as Mr. Harcross," snid Sir Fran- 
cis, good-naturedly. " Will you introduce me to him, 
Vallory?" 

Mr. Vallory called his son-in-law, and Hubert Harcross 
came forward in his most leisurely manner, with that air 
of deliberation and absent-mindedness which was apt to 
be so aggravating to the other side in his Parliamentary 
business, his opponents knowing full well that, after 
opening a case as if he had forgotten what his brief was 
about, he would show himself presently the most consum- 
mate master of everv detail and ramification of tho affair 
in hand. He saluted the baronet with an almost insolent 
coolness, and went back to the hearth-rug as soon as tho 
introduction was over, leaving his wife and her father and 
the Davenant party stranded by the ottoman, as on the 
green satin island in a Pacific Ocean of velvet pile. 

Miss Davenant went down to dinner with Mr. Vallory; 
the baronet had the honor of escorting Mrs. Harcross; 
the colonel gave his arm to the. washed-out young lady in 
riufflets, who had been allowed to fill a corner of the 
table by reason of a fine contralto voice, which was useful 
as a second to Mrs. Harcross; and Hubert and Westoa 
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strAggled in the rear. In so small a party, the conversa- 
tion, to be pleasant, should be general; and happily where 
Colonel Davenant was there was no lack of talk. Jlo 
plunged into his father the general's Peninsular experi- 
ences before the soup was done with; retreated gloriously 
from Oorunna with the salmon; took Badajoz while the 
white-bait was ^pinc; round; and had followed Wollingtonl 
to his tent at Waterloo by the time the last of the entr^es^ 
had made its solemn circuit, where he kept that greatl 
captain wrapped in a profound slumber on the morning 
of the decisive battle while he supplied himself with 
currant-jelljr for his final slice of mutton. 

Sir Francis and Augusta Harcross talked to each other 
a little during this campaign. She expressed herself inter- 
ested in GFeorgie. *' Such a sweet face,'' and soon — auite 
the usual style of thing — a condescension which delighted 
the lover. ^'Vm so glad you like her; but everybody 
does; she finds friends wherever she goes,'' he said* ** Yon 
must come down to Clevedon and see us by and by. We 
mean to be quite settled by the autumn; we sha'n't take a 
long honey-moon ; in point of fact, all our life is to bo honey- 
moon; but we sha'n't stay away very long, making believe 
to seclude ourselves from our fellow-men. We want to 
begin life at home as we mean to go on, a country squire 
; and his wife — no pretense to fashion— easy-going, com- 
fortable people, with our friends around us." 
** You will go into Parliament, I suppose?*' 
**Mu8t I, do you think? Upon my word, I'd rather 
not; I don't fancy I've any of the necessary qualities for 
state-craft, and I want to be so much with Georgie. That 
sort of thing would keep me away from home, you know; 
for if one goes in for a thing at all, one ought to do it ^ 
thoroughly." ' 

'* You'll have a house in town, of course?" 
*'No. When we want to come to London, we can take 
a furnished house. But we mean to live the best part of 
the year at Clevedon," 
''Do you think Miss Davenant would like that?" 
'' I don't think she would like anything else. She has 
been brought up in the country." 

Mrs, Harcross shuddered. What strange Arcadian no- 
tions this young man had ! She wondered idly what her 
own life would be like if she and Hubert were compelled 
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to live in the conntry. What would they do with them- 
delves? Would the isolation bring them an^ nearer to- 
gether? She could fancy her husband yawning over his 
newspaper, as he yawned sometimes even now in Mas- 
todon Orescent^ with all the pomps and vanities of Loudon 
at his elbow. 

'' Young people who are going to be married have 6noh 
romantio notions/' she said; ''I dare say a year hence 
we shall hear of your furnishing a house in May Fair/'^ 

The colonel had done with T^terloo with the advent of 
the ice-pudding, from which culminating victory he 
harked back to Sir Arthur Wellesley and his brother the 
Marquis in India^ and so brought himself to the later pe- 
riod of his personal experiences, into which he warmed 
with the dessert. 

** What a nice person the colonel must be to live with if 
he always talks in this styleP Weston remarked aside to 
Mr. HarcrosSy when the ladies had retired. 

Georeie grew quite confidential with Mrs. Harcross in 
the back drawing-room^ while the contralto lady vawned 
over a volume of Egyptian photogi*anhs, and wonaered if 
the banquets of Thebes were as dull as the dinners at 
Acropolis Square. Encouraged by Aucrusta's air of in- 
terest, Miss Dnvenant told her a great deal about 
** Frank's ^' transcendent merits, and about the things 
they meant to do when they were married. Then there 
came music; Mrs. ISarcross and Miss Parker, the con- 
tralto, sung ''Deh Oonte;'* Georgie consented shyly to 
warble one of her lovbr's favorite ballads, an old song of 
Haynes Bayley's, set to Sir Henry Bishop's music; and 
4his, with a little desultory straggling talk in couples 
I and trios, ended the evening's entertainment. Just at 
; the last Mr. Vallory took the colonel into a quiet cor- 
ner of the back drawing-room for a few confidential 
words. 

" I have found you a trustee," he said. " My son-in- 
law, Harcross, has no objection to assume that respon- 
sibility, if you and Sir Inancis would like him. He's a 
fitst-rate man of business, and a highly conscientious fel- 
low." 

''Nothing could be better," replied the colonel, care- 
lessly, '' if he'll take the trouble.'* 

"Well, you know, I consider it a duty: Augusta's dbli- 
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gatjoDB to my friend Stephen Harcrosa seem to constituu 
a kind of connection between ber and yonr daugliter^ kina 
anything she or lier hnsband can do to be useful^ you 
know— r" . 

" So be it," said the colonel. *' Of course I don't pre* 
tend to deny that I should have been uncommonly glad 
if old Harcross had taken it into his head to leaye his 
money to my daughter instead of yours; but he didn't^ 
and I bear no malice, and Pm pleased to see Mrs. Harcross 
take so kindly to Georgie/' 

Mrs. Harcross invited the colonel and his daughter to 
dinner; she could eive them the choice of two' days — 
Tuesday and Thursday in the ensuing week. 

'' I should like you to come to me on my own day, 
Thursday, if possible, for I shall have some nice people 
in the evening," said Augusta; so the engagement was 
made for Thursday, Sir Francis being of course included 
in the invitation. The business of the settlements would 
be arran^d in the Old Jewry in the meantime. 

./*He w like you, Frank — that Mr. Harcross, I mean," 
Qeorgie said to her lover, as they drove home, ''but not 
nearly so good-looking; I don't quite like his expression, 
he: has sudi satirical eyebrows." 

/'Bather an off-handed beggar, certainly," rei>1ied 
Frank, '' but he really has the Olevedon face, and reminds 
me of some of the old pictures at home. You see Nature 
can't afford an original pattern for all her children, she 
must fall into replicas now and then; Mr. Harcross is a 
decided infringement of the Olevedon copyright." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

. Six o'clock on a brilliant June afternoon, and Mrs. 
Harcross at home. - The great drawing-rooms in Mas- 
todon Orescent are filled to the brim and running over 
with fluttering creatures in airy raiment; the rainbow 
sheen of silk and satin — the latejst devices in Parisian 
millinery — transform the gorgeous rooms into a kind of 
human flower garden; in contrast with these brilliant 
specimens of the human species, the very exotics in the 
conservatory opening out of the inner drawing-room Palo 
their splendor. How poor and dingy a being then aoes 
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the lord of creation appear, in his invisible blue moriiiug 
coat and Quaker-like drub trousers, as he is hustled hither 
and thither amidst this many-colored crowd! For the 
last two hours Mrs. Harcross's dearest friends have been 
fluttering in and out, so enthusiastic in their expressions 
of rapture on seeing her that a by-stander might fairly 
conclude that they had sufiFered an enforced severance of 
years. There are a few notabilities sprinkled about the 
rooms, people whom other people struggle to see, although 
]n8))ection generally results in disappointment. Mrs* 
Harcross never permits herself to beat home without this 
sprinkling of notabilities. Thev have their function, like 
the satellites of distinguished planets, and she would feel 
herself small and mean without them. There has been 
some music, chiefly of the classical order; and in an ofl! 
room down-stairs there is a perennial supply of ices and tea 
and coffee, which knights- errant, in very short coats and 
with flowers in the button-holes, cai'ry upstairs with a 
perseverance that might almost prepare them for a coui'se 
of tread-mill. What with the cWical music, the buzz of 
many tongues, sometimes in a polyglot jargon — for at 
least a third of Mrs. Harcross's visitors are' foreigners— ^ 
the heat, and the perfume of stephanotis from the conserv- 
atory, there have been a few stifled yawns, but, guilty as 
the delinquents feci, no oiie has seen them; and as the 
crowd begins to thin a little, the airy toilets melting away 
silently, like the sea-foam receding from the shore, Mrs* 
Harcross feels that this particular Wednesday afternoon 
has been a success. Herr Thumpanthunter has been 

frander than usual in his exposition of Sebastian Bach; 
fr. Borhedd, the great naturalist, has given one of his 
liveliest descriptions of an interesting discovery of extinct 
mammila on the coast of Peru; Lord Shawm, the evan^ 
gelical lay preacher, has held his own particular circle 
rapt and breathless in a corner of the bacK drawing-room, 
while he urged them to have their lumps ready. At a 
quarter past six the two Ifirge drawing-rooms are empty, 
and Mrs. Harcross has flung herself wearily into a low 
ai'in-chair by one of the open windows. The wide stucco 
baleonv is full of flowers, and slim iron pilasters, with 
Australian clematis and passion-flowers climbing up them, 
break the view of the tall straight line of houses over the 
way. 
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One of her guests still lingered, tbe indefatigable 
Weston. He was standing by the low mantel-piece> 
glancing over his shoulder at the reflection of his faultless 
morning coat — the very smallest thing in coats— a mere 
segment of a coat^ as it were. 

*' Trying, isn*t it, this kind of afternoon ?** he remarked 
at last, by way of commentary upon a profound sigh from 
Augusta. 

"I don't know that I ever felt so completely worn out," 
replied the lady. ^' There were so many second-rate 
I)eople, such bustle and clatter— second-rate people are 
always noisy." 

** Do you think so?" demanded Weston, with his lan- 

ffuid air — the stereotyped languor, and ouito different 
rom Mr. Haroross's languor, which had at least the merit 
of originality — '* do you think so? I thought your heavy 
swells were noisiest — royal dukes, and that Kind of thing. 
I fancied the afternoon was a great success. Lord Shawm 
was in very good form: how the girls thronged around 
him in his corner! It was quite a blockade of the back 
drawing-room door. And Borhedd was uncommonly 
lively. Did you see him flirting with that girl in pink, 
the prettiest ^hl in the room? Pve observed that your 
elderly scientific party has always a correct eye for that 
kind of thing." 

/* I didn't see anybody," Augusta replied, rather pee- 
vishly; ^^I was tired when the thing began: and I have 
no one to help me. I believe Hubert makes a point of 
beingaway." 

''He had a parliamentarv case on at three, hadn't he?" 
inquired Weston, sticking his glass in his eye and taking 
another ^backward glance at the reflection of his coat. He 
began to think there really was a wrinkle at the back of 
the left arm hole. 

'Tm sure I don't know; of course there's nothing 
easier than to say he has a parliamentary case when I 
vrant him to be at home." 

''Come, come, Augusta," said Weston, in a soothing 
tone, " I'm sure Harcross is quite a model husband— in 
hisown fashion." 

Mrs. Harcrosa turned on him more angrily than he ever 
remembered her to have done in all their intercourse. 

'^ In his own fashion?" she ei^daimed; " what do you 
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mean by tlmtP Have you ever heard me. complain of 
himr 

''I really imagined you were complaining of him jnst 
now." 

" Not at all. If I complained of anything, it was of that 
herd of people! I think I never had so many that I don't 
care a straw about knowing." • 

''Ah, my dear, if we conld go throneh life with only 
the people we do care about knowing, now very small a 
world we might live in! But I fancy I have an expah- 
sive soul: I really like everybody." 
They lapsed into silence, 

" A screw loose somewhere about our friend Harcross," 
niDsed Weston Vallory, " but it seems rather too soon for 
me to put my oar in." 

He*watched his cousin as she lay back in her chair, 
gazing absently at the flowers in the balcony. An occa* 
sional brougham rolled swiftly by, and now and then there 
came the slow tramp of a foot-passenger. ThelSiiiner- 
party traffic had not yet begun, and at this time of a 
summer evening Mastodon Crescent was quiet as a grave* 
"Oh, by the way," said Weston, after a long pause, 
"I brouglit vou something this afternoon." ' 

"Did your" Mrs. Harcross inquired, without turning 
her head; "new music, I suppose?" 

"No; a print for your port-folio; rather a rare one, I 
believe. A proof engraving of a picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; one of his latest." 

" You're very good," Mrs. Harcross said, with a slight 
yawn; "I don't pretend to care much for that kind of 
engraving. I like the German school so much better. 
But your present shall have a place in mv port-folio. 
Where is it?" 

"I left it in the refreshment- room; Pll send for it if 
you'll allow me." Pie rang, and dispatched a servant in 
quest of a roll of paper, left somewhere in the cloak-room. 
Mid. Harcross had not ceased from her contemplation of 
the ferns and geraniums in the balcony when the parcel 
was brought. Weston unrolled it carefully, and came to 
the window with it. 

"Rather a good face, isn't it?" he asked, standing at 
his cousin's side, holding the engraving up to the light. 
" A great deal of character about it." 
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. AngnstA looked op with the air of being supremely 
bored by the wliole basinoss, bnt, at sight of the picture, 
started to her feet with a cry of surprise. 

^MVeston!" she exchiimed, ''don't yoa know what 
itisr 

" A very charming portrait of a very charming woman, 
I've no doabt/' he answered, carelessly, without taking 
any notice of his cousin's astonishment. 

"You've been in Hubert's chambers, haven't you?" 
she asked, sharply. 

. " Yes, three or four times. Mr. Harcross has not shown 
so warm an appreciation of my visits as to induce mo to 
go there oftener." 

'^But yon have been there, and you must know that 
pictnrel" 

** Upon my honor, I can not perceive the faintest con- 
nection between the two ideas." 

''Nonsense, Weston; there is only one picture in Hu- 
bert's room, the portrait over the chimney- piece,' and that 
print is a copy of it." 

" Really nowl" said Weston, with a most natural air of 
surprise. "Yes, I do remember rather a striking picture 
in Harcross's room. I concluded it was something he 

Fucked up in Warddur Sti-eet, or at Christie's, perhaps; 
ikely to catch a man's eye iis rather a nice bit of color. 
But I had quite forgotten it. Yet I had a notion, when I 
found this thing in a port-folio of old-fashioned engrav- 
ings at Tombs's, that I had seen the face somewhere be- 
fore. This is a portrait of Mrs. Mostvn, the actress, re- 
nowned in comedy before the days of Mrs. Nesbitt. You 
are too young even to have heard of her." 

"An actress!" exclaimed Augusta, very pale. 

"Yes, here*s her name at tl>6 back, written in pencil: 
'Porti-ait of Mrs. Mostyn, as Viola in "Twelfth Wight," 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence.'- Why, my dear Au- 
gusta, how pale and scared you look! One would think 
yon had made a most appalling discovery. Mrs. Mostyn 
lias been dead thirty years; Tombs told me all about her; 
you can't possibly be jealous of her!" 

"Jealous!' cried Augusta, with a look that ought to 
have annihilated him. " What a fool you are, Weston!" 
and then in quite a diflFerent tone, and to herself rather 
than to him, she repeated, " An actress!" 



I 
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She was silent for some moments after this, and then 
turned to her consin suddenly, and said: 

" You heard all about this Mrs* Mostyu, you say. Was^ 
she a good woman ?'* 

*' Good is snoh a very wide word, Augusta. She was 
Tery chnrming, Tombs tells me, and extremely good- 
natured." 

" Yon know what I mean, Weston,'* Mrs. Harcross ex- 
claimed, impatiently, '* Was she a respectable woman?** 
Weston shrugged his shoulders. 

"I hardly think the dramatic profession went in for 
reppeotability very seriously thirty years ago,*' he said. 
" The women wore handsomer than any wo have now, 
but I believe their reputations leaned rather the other way. 
Of course there were a few brilliant exceptions. As for 
this Mrs. Mostyn, Tombs's account was rather vague. She 
was not very long before the public, but during her brief 
career was the rage. She was a married woman, -I 
suppose, or else why the ' Mrs. *? but Mr, Mostyn appears 
to iiave been a somewhat mythical character. She had 
numerous admirers among the men about town of that 
day — men who wore straps to their pantaloons and in- 
credible hats, vou know, Augusta, and sometimes even 
turned back their wristbands — and is reputed to have 
finished her career by running away with one of them.'* 
'indeed !** 

** Yes, and one of the worst among them, but Tombs 
had forgotten the man*s name. He was quite clear about 
the mam facts, however. The lady was spirited away 
one fine morning, during, the run ofa new comedy at the 
Coliseum Theater, to the consternationa of the manager, 
and was seen no more. She is supposed to have died 
abroad a few years later. I asked what became of Mostyn, 
or what Mostyn said to the elopement: but he appears 
not to have expressed any opinion; in point of fact no one 
seems to have known Mostyn. Curious, isn't it? How- ' 
ever, the lady may have been a widow when she made her 
d6but.'* 

Augusta had taken the engraviufi; from her cousin's 
hands, and sat looking at it in silenco for some time 
after he had told her all he could tell about the subject 
of the picture. Weston strolled out upon the balcony, 
amused himself by some small horticultural experiments. 
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pinoking off a faded leaf or two, and coaxing the ten- 
drils of the clematis into a more gracefal twist, but he 
kept his eye upon his cousin nevertheless. Slie seemed 
to emerge from a profound reverie by and by, rose from 
her low chair, and threw the picture on to a side-table 
with her most indifferent manner, and then joined 
Weston on the balcony. 

"Thanks for the engraving,'* she said; ".I have no 
doubt it is a very good one; I dare say Hubert picked 
up the original portrait very much in the manner you 
sqggest, at a time when he was not rich enough to in- 
vest hirgely in pictures. Hark! isn't that his step in the 
Crescentr 

Weston peered over a stucco vase filled with scarlet 
geranium. 

"Yes, I perceive Mr. Harcross half a dozen doors off. 
What a correct ear you have, and how I envy Harcross the 
faculty of inspiring such solicitude^ 

"Do yon?** Augusta demanded, coolly. "I suppose, 
when you marry, your wife will know your step, unless 
she has the misfortune to be deaf." 

" An alliance with deafness is a calamity I am very sure 
to escape," replied Mr. Vallory, sententiously. 

"Indeed!" 

*' Because I mean never to marry at all." 

" Oh, I dare say you'll change your mind on that point 
when vou meet the right person." 

"Mj dear Angusta, it is my unhappiness to have met 
the right person!" 

The look, the tone, were unmistakable; nor was Mrs* 
Harcross the kind of woman to affect unconsciousness. 

"If you are going to take that sort of tone, Weston," 
she said, with a freezing look, " I shall be under the un- 
pleasant necessity of shutting my doors upon my first 
cousin." 

" Oh, I see. A tame cat must never show temper; his 
existence must bo one continuous purr. Forgive me, 
Augusta; I promise not to offend again; but you must 
never talk of my wife in the potential mood. There can 
be no such person. I am a confirmed bachelor, and have 
no higher vocation, nor aspire to anything higher, than to 
be yon r slave." 

Tfiis was a kind of homage to which Mrs. Harcross had 
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no objecfcion. She gave Woston her hand — a very cold 
hand on this snltry summer afternoon — and gave him* a 
smile that was almost as cold. 

^' Yon have always been ver^ good/' she said; '^ I should 
be extremely sorry if anything were to interrupt our 
friendship/' 

She was quite sinoera in this. Weston was really use* 
ful to her; fetched and carried; hunted lions for her; 
kept her posted up in that superficial knowledge of pass- 
ing events without which conversation is impossible; sup- 
plemented her own reading, for which the claims of so* 
ciety rarely left her one clear hour a day, bv his much 
wider reading; did a hundred small things for her, in 
fact, which slio sometimes felt oudit to have been done 
by her husband. But Weston VaTlorv always seemed to 
have so much more leisure than Mr. Walgrave-Harcross. 

Walgrave-Harcross came in almost immediately upon 
the reconciliation of tlie cousins, and flung himseli into a 
chair with a suppressed yawn. 

'* Not beffun to dress, Augusta?" he said, in a surprised 
tone. '* Weston must have been uncommonly interest- 
ing. Are you aware it's seven o'clock? I never yet knew 
you to dress under an honr^ and in all n^y calculations I 
generally allow you something more like two." 

'* I'll say good-bye," said Weston. " I don't think I've 
been an obstacle to the toilet, have I, Augusta? You 
rarely stand on ceremony with me." 

'' Not at all. I don't think I shall go out to-night," 
'^ Not to ' dear Lady Basingstoke's,' Augusta? I tnought 
you and she adored each other." 

). "** I would rather disappoint any one than Julia Basing- 
stoke," replied Mrs. Harcross; '^ buti have an intolerable 
headache. Don't stand staring at me in that pitying way, 
Weston. I only want a little rest. You can go to the 
dinner without me, Hubert. I know Julia is very anxious 
to have you there." 

Weston shook hands and departed, curious and thouRht- 
ful. *' There's something queer about that picture,'" he 
said to himself, as he walked Charing Orossward; ''and I 
wouldn't give very much for Mr. Ilarcross's domestic 
felicity this evening. Yet it can hardly be jealousy— of a 
woman who died thirty years a^o — unless that portrait in 
his chambers is an accidental likeness of some one he has 
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cared. about. Perhaps that is Augusta's suspicion. Yet, 
if that were the notion^ wh]r should she be so straufifely 
affected at finding out the history of the picture? Irs a 
queer business altogether; but I'm very glad I came across 
tnatengraviugat Tombs's; it may serve me as a fulcrum.'^ 

{ "I'm sorry you can't go to the dinner," said Mr. liar- 
cross, with his eyes half closed. He would sleep for ten 

' minutes or so at will, and arise from such brief slumber 
like au intellectual giant refreshel. ''Was the herd i 
larger than usual, and more than usually oppressive." 

/'I have had leather a fatiguing afternoon, and as you 
can never give me any assistance — " 

'' My dear Augusta were I the idlest man in the world,. 
I should shirk that kind of thing. I have not the knack 
of seeming enchanted to see a host of uninteresting ]>eo- 

{)le. I rather like a good : ponderous dinner — ]:>e<3ple 
>righteii^ wonderfully amidst the clatter of knives and 
foiKS and the popping of champagne corks; and if one 
has a j^ood cook, as we happily have, one sees one's friends 
at their^best under those genial influences. But an after* 
noon party — a crowd of meanderers cirsulating inanelv, 
bnzzing like so many gad-flies, a little music^ a little 
literature^ a little science, a little reli^^ion, a little scandal^ 
all going on at once in the most distracting manner — 
uiK)n my word, fashionable woman must be a devoted 
creature if she can stand that kind of thing. But had t 
been ever so willing, I could not have been at home thia 
afternoon, wo had a fleld-day in the committee-room." 
. Augusta was standing by the open window, pale as her 
muslin dress. Should she talk to him now, or wait till 
he returned from the dinner. That which she had to say 
to him was of an agitating nature; she, who was ordinar- 
' ily so serene and emotionless a creature, felt that slie might \ 
hardlv be mistress of herself when once that subject was 
broached between those two. Would it not be best to 
wait till night, when there would be no hazard of a serv- 
ant coming in suddenlv while they were talking? She 
\ looked across at the clock on the chimney-piece — a quarter 

East seven; and at eight o'clock Mr. Harcross was due at 
er dear friend Lady Basingstoke's. She had promised 
, her dear Julia that she should come, and she knew that 
her dear Julia relied upon him as the intellectual Sum- 
son who was to sustain the weight of a somewhat heavy 
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banquet, for dear Jnlia's gaests were exalted, bnt dull. 
If fchej were both absent, people might talk— indeed, if 
even one were wanting, people might talk, since she her- 
self had been seen that afternoon in her accastomed brill- 
iancy. Mrs. Hareross shivered at the thought that her 
dear friends might lay their heads together, as the phrase 
goes, and speculate about her — might even conjecture 
that she and her husband had quarreled. She knew that 
was the general opinion when a wife, from any 'unex- 
plained cause, failed to come up to time. • 
. "I have a distracting headache, Hubert,*' she said 
"but perhaps I had better go with yon, I know dear 
Julia depenos upon ns." i * 

** Very well, my dear," murmured Mr. Harcross,' with- 
out opening his eyesj *• c;o by all means, if you reftlly 
think you Ciin dress in three-quarters of an » hour. Or 
couldn't you wear that peach-colored and white thingyou 
have on? It's uncommonly pi-etty." 

^trs. Harcross looked down at her mauve silk train and 
India muslin overskirt with a contemptuous shrug. 

** I wonder you can propose anything so absurd, Hubert, 
when I have been seen in this dress by at least a hun- 
dred people this very afternoon, Julia Basingstoke among 
them.'* 

*^ In that case you had better make haste. I can dress 
in twenty minutes." • 

Mrs. Harcross took the engraving from the table where 
she had thrown it, rolled it up carefully, and carried it 
away to her dressing-room, where she locked it up in one 
of her private drawers before she rang for Tullion, her 
maid. At five minutes before eight she came down-stairs 
in her evening splendor, radiant in pearl-gray satin and 
airy tulle, with e;reat bunches of crlnison azaleas gleaming 
amidst the cloudy draperies, and a coronet of azmeas and 
diamonds on her dark hair. If there were any glory in 
being the husband of jone of the handsomest women in 
London, Mr. Harcross certainly enjoyed that distinction. 

But there was no elation in Fiis countenance to-night as 
he stood at the foot of the stairs and calmly surveyed the 
splendid Ogure descending toward him. If his wife's 
splendor and beauty evoked any feeling in his mind, it 
was wonder — wonder that any human creature of average 
intelligence could be satisfied with a life so empty — this 
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perpetnal shifting of gorgeous raiment^ this house which 
was never a home. 

Mrs. Harcross bad usnally plenty to say for herself, iu 
a certain commonplace way; but to-nig^ht she was silent, 
though the drive to the Tyburnian district, where the 
widowed Lady Basingstoke had set up her tent, was rather 
a long one. Mr. Harcross was tired, and leaned back in 
the carriage, without any disturbing considerations about 
his ** back hair," and closed his eyes. He was not offended 
by his wife's silence, nor did it inspire him with those 
vague apprehensions which some men are apt to feel 
under such circumstances — a foreboding of curtain-lect- 
ures to come. He concluded that ** the herd " had beeu 
troublesome, and this particular Wednesday afternoon a 
failure. 

The evening at Lady Basingstoke's was as other even- 
ings. Mr. Harcross t&lked a good deal, and talked well. 
In the brief pauses of his life, between the day's labor 
and the evenings pleasure, a man mav I'eflect upon the 
emptiness of this kind of existence, and tell himself that 
it is all vanity; but once m the ring, with all the light 
and sweetness of society around him, his spirits are apt 
to rise. The intoxication is not of the highest, perhaps, 
but pleasant; enough while it lasts. Nobody at Lady 
Basingstoke's could have supposed that Mr. Harcross was 
tired of life. 

Dear Julia thanked her dear Augusta with effusion at 
parting. 

** So good of you to come. I never saw Sir Thomas 
Heavitree so agreeable; he and Mr. Harcross seem to get 
on so well together. It was quite a relief to see him so 
much amnsed." 

•* I'm very glad we were able to come, Julia. Hubert 
had a committee before the Lords to-day. I was half 
afraid he would be too much exhausted to dine out." 

*' But he is so wonderfully clever, and takes everything 
so coolly. I should fancy he could hardly know what 
fatigue means. But yoti are not looking well to-night, 
Augusta. I observed it at dinner. I never saw you so 
pale." 

*^ I dare sav it's the color of my dress— rather an old 
color, isn't it? I told Boaffante so, but she insisted upon 
my having it." 
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** Your dress is loToly, dear, as ifc always is. Bufc you 
really are not looking well." 

Wifch these and many other expressions of sympathy the 
friends parted, and Mrs. Harcross went off, with Hubert 
in her wake, feeling tolerably satisfied with his evening. 
The party had been rather a dull business perhaps, but he 
had been the source and center of any brief flashes of 
brilliancy that had enlivened it. This kind of social sue-/ 
cess was one of the prizes that he had set himself to win,' 
or rather an appanage of his professional position. He 
had nothing better to look forward to, only to mount a 
little higher upon the ladder which he had been slowly 
ascending from his youth upward, and every rung of 
which was familiar to him. Were he to become lord 
chancellor, life could five him very little more than it 
gave him now. He bad reason to be content. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

** Will you come into my room for a few moments' talk 
before yon go upstairs, Hubert? I want to ask you a 
question." 

Mrs. Harcross made this request on the threshold of her 
morning- room, just as her liusband was turning toward 
that secondary staircase which led to his dressing-room. 

'I I am quite at your service, my dear Augusta. This 

18 just the time In the evening when I have the least 

possible inclination for sleep. What is it about? Another 

. dinner at home, made up on purpose for Sir Thomas 

I Ileavitree? I fancied you were meditating something in 

I the carriage, you were so unusually silent. Yon didn't 

even say anything about I^ady Heavitree's cheese-colored 

moire, with satin upholsterer's work about the skirt, 

which I really thought would provoke yojir powers of 

ridicule." 

He strolled after his wife into the pretty chin tz-dra- 
period sitting-room, where a moderator lamp shed its 
chaste light on a table heaped with new Dooks and 
periodicals. The easiest chairs, the most perfect appli- 
ances for writing in all the house were to be found here. 
Mr. Harcross dropped into his favorite chair by the fire* 
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i)luco, which was nrtistiottlly screened at this season by s 
little grove of ferns. 

" I was not thinking of anybody's dress to-night," Mrs. 
Harcross said, moodily. 

''Indeed I Then I may fairly conjecture that, like 
Lonis XV., when he didn't hunt, yonr majesty did noth* 
ing." 

''You are very polite. I hope my ideas do sometimes 
soar above toilets, even in society, where one is not sup- 
posed to think very seriously. But to-ui^ht my mind was 
absorbed by a somewhat painful subject.'' 

" I am sorry to hear that. I certauuly thought you 
were confoundedly quiet. Is it anything'wrong in tho 
house?.. Does Flumun want to better himself?" 

Fluman was a butler of unusual accomplishments, who 
had assisted Mr. and Mrs. Harcross to maintain their es- 
tablishment at its high-pressure point of excellence. 
. How can you be so absurd, llubert? As if I should 
allow myself to be worried by anything of that kind!" 

" But I can't conceive a greater loss than Fluman. We 
should collapse utterly if ho loft us in the middle of a 
season. I'm sure, at the beginning of a dinner, when 
things look rather dull, I often say to myself, 'Never 
minu, we are in the hands of Fluman;' just as in graver 
affairs one would »ay, * We are in tho hands of Providence.' 
I think he has recondite arts in the administration of his 
wines — derived from the Romans, ])erhaps, who cultivated 
dining from a more ai*tistic point of view than we have 
ever attained. I haveseeiiMiim warm the stupidest people 
into sprightlinoss by judicious doses of Ch&teau d'Vquem; 
and if conversation flags toward the close of the banquet, 
he can work wonders with parfait amour and dry Cura<;on.* 
I should' consider it a domestic bereavement if he wanted 
to leave us. If he were to take it into his head that he 
was losing caste by living with a professional man, for 
instance, or anything of that kind. 

" When you have done talking nonsense, Hubert, I 
shall be very glad to speak of serious things. I suppose 
that is the sort of stuff with which you amuse one another 
in your aibitration cases." 

"There is a good deal of nonsense talked, I dare say. 
An arbitration case is a comfortable free-and-easy kind of 
affair that pays uncommonly well. And now, my deaiv 
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\rhat 18 this serious basiness, and why do you sit staiiug 
ak me in that moody way?" \ 

There was something in his wife's face that he had 
never seen there before — something that set his heart 
beating a little faster than usual — something that sent his. 
thoughts back to one dreadful day in his life, the day 
when Grace Kedmavne fell dead at his feet. 

" Do you remember the day when I called on you at 
your chambers, Hubert?" 

'* Certainly; I remember your coming to the Temple 
one afternoon, on some iniportant matter. Your visit 
was not a very startling event; of course my chambers ai:^ 
always open to you." 

** 1 saw a picture there — a )>or trait — which you told me 
was a portrait of your mother." 

''Yes, I recollect your remarking my mother's portrait. 
What then?" 

*• It really is your mother's picture, Hubert?" his wife 
asked, very earnestly, " It is not an accidental likeness 
of any one else — of some "bue of whom you may have 
thought I should be jealous? You were not deceiving 
me?'^ 

His dark face had flushed to the brow at this sugges- 
tion. 

''It is not in the least like any one else," he said; "it 
is my mother's likeness." ' i 

"Indeedl Then I think it would have been to your 
credit if you had been more explicit on the subject of your 
antecedents, when you first spoke to my father about our 
marriage." 

He started to bis feet with a quick, indignant move- 
ment, but in the next moment settled himself calmly in 
his favorite pose against the angle of the mantel-piece. ' 

"lean not quite follow your line of argument, Mrs, 
Harcross," he said; "I shall be obliged if you will make 
it a little clearer." 

"I had a print brought me this afternoon — an engrav- 
ing of the picture in your chambers." 

"Indcedl. I did not know the picture had been en- 
graved. I shall be very glad to secure a copy." 

" Your mother's name is written on the back of the en- 
craving — it is a proof before letters— anu the person who 
brought me the picture told me her history. 
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''May I inquire the name of the person who took so 
touch trouble about my family affairs?** 

''I would rather not tell you that." 

''I will not press the question. I think I can make a 
shrewd guess at the identity of the officious individual." 

''There was nothing officious in the business. The 
person who brought mo the picture — as a rare engraving 
worth adding to my collection — had no idea of any con- 
nection between you and the original of the portrait." 

"Innocent person! Those fetchers and' carriers are 
such simple, unsuspecting creaturesi And so, through 
t^is unconscious informer's aid, yon have discovered that 
roy mother's name was Mostj^n, and that she was an act- 
ress, I presume. Was it this appalling discovery that 
troubled you all the evening?" 

"Yes, Hubert. I have been very much disturbed by 
this discovery; and, painful as it is, still more so by your 
want of candor." 

"Indeed I What would you have wished? That I 
should tear the plaster from a very old wound, never quite 
healed? That I should have lifted the curtain from a 
picture that I have made it the business of mv life to 
shroud? Did I ever boast of my antecedents, Mrs. Har- 
cross, or endeavor to exalt myself in your eyes? When I 
asked yon to marry me, I offered you myself, with all my 
chances in the future. I said nothing about the past, nor 
can I conceive that you had anything to do with it, or the 
shadow of a rig[ht to call me to question about it." 

" The story is quite true, then?" asked Angusta, white 
to the lips, and with the hand that held a gauzy burnoose 
round her trembling visibly. "This Mrs. Mostyn was 
an actress, and your mother?" 

" She was both. She died in Italy before I was five 
yeai-8 old; but she lived lon^ efiough for me to love her 
tenderly. Be good enough to bear that fact in mind 
when you are talking of her." 

"And the rest of the story is equally correct, I conclude 
— the lady closed her career by an elojiement?" 

"She began her career, so far as I am concerned, by an 
eIo])ement," Mr. Harcross replied, coolly. "She ran 
away with my father." 

" And was married to him, I suppose?" his wife said, 
breathlessly. 
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'' That 18 (I question I have never been iu a position to 
solve," answered Harcross. "If he did marry her — as I 
am naturally inclined to believe he did — he never acknowU 
edged the marriage in any public manner, and — he broke 
her heart." 

The last words came slowly, and with an evident effort. 
" He broke her heart," he repeated to himself, as the force 
of his own words came homo to him. It was not the only 
heart that had been so broken. • 

" You have not condescended to tell me the name of 
your father," said Augusta, after a little pause. 

"Oh," cries her husband, his face lighting up with a 
sudden flash of triumph, "your informant— the useful 
persoc^did not enlighten you on that point? Then I 
decline to eke out his information. I refuse to answer 
the question which you ask so graciously." 

" As you please," she said, in an icy tone. "The namo 
could make very little difference. It would not make the 
dishonor deeper or less deep; nothing can add to or lessen 
the shame I have felt to-day." 

"What is my birth to vou?" cried Hubert Harcross, / 
passionately. "Have I failed in one tittle of my bargain? 
Have I fattened on your fortune, or wasted your substailce» 
or given myself up to a life of pleasure, as nine men out 
of ten would have done in my circumstances? Do ^*oa 
presume to call me to account because there is possibly 
the bar sinister across my escutcheon? What does it 
mntter to you whose son I am, so long as I perform my 
part of tiie transaction which you and I entered upon 
three year^ ago? You are ashamed of my motherl Why, 
in heart and mind, and everything that makes a woman 
beautiful, she was immeasurably your suporiorl She did 
not dress three times a day, or live only to fulfill tho 
debtor and creditor account in her visiting-book. Indeed, 
she was a woman who could exist without a visiting-book 
or a French milliner. At the time I remember her she 
was the devoted slave of a scoundrel, long-suffering, ten- 
der, enduring neglect and hard usage with an angelio 
patience, made happy by n smile or a careless word of 
kindness. Oh, Oodl such a life, bitter enough to stamp 
its cruel details on the brain of a four-year-old childl 
My mother was a woman of a thousand, Mrs. Harcross^ 
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althongli she saorificed fame and fortnne to a most con- 
summate villain.'' 

« For some moments Augusta Harcross sat silent, speech- 
less with passion, and with the fleecy folds of her cloak 
clasped convulsively across her breast by a hand which no 
longer shook — a hand which had grown rigid, as in some 
mortal convulsion of soul and body. 

^' I am obliged to you for this sudden burst of candor/' ' 
she said at last. '* It has, at any rate, the merit of nov- 
elty, and it is just as well that I should understand your 
appreciation of my character. I am immeasurably the 
inferior of an actress— a lady whose first husband was 
problematical, and about whose second alliance 'Vthere 
seems hardly room to doubt; and after marrying me ua- 
der false pretenses, you coolly refuse to tell me your fa- 
ther's name, and insult me when I express my sense of • 
shame on discovering the cruel blot upon your birth. If 
you had told me this story when you asked me to be your 
wife, I mifi;ht have overlooked the disparity of our posi- 
tions, might have shut my eyes to the past — " 

" That is to say the daughter of Mr. William Vallory, 
the sa^e pilot of the perilous straits of Basinghall Sti*eet, 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of insolvent mankind, 
might have deigned to overlook the want of blue blood 
in the veins of her suitor. That is what you mean, I sup- 
pose. If I had sued very humbly, and shown myself su- 
premely conscious of my abnsement, you might have for- 
fiven mo for not being a scion, jn the direct line, of the 
ouse of Stanley or Bussell." 

For once in her life Augusta Harcross gave way to a 
little burst of womanly feeling. She rose suddenly, and 
went toward the door leading to her dressing-room, and 
then pausing on the threshold, turned to her husband. 

" I believe I could have forgiven you anything, Hubert, 
but the confession that you have never cared for mo." 

Something; in her tone and look touched him, even in 
the midst of his indignation. He went over to the door- 
way, and stopped her as she was leaving the room. 

** Never cared for you, Augusta!" he repeated. " What 
foolish stuff all this is! Why do you goad me into a furi- 
ous passion, and then take what I say for gospel? For- 
give me for anything savage I may have said just now; it 
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had uo real meaning. I was sfcung to the qnick by your 
coiitemptnous allusions to my mother. I give you vtkj 
lion or, Augusta, she was a good woman. Whatever may 
have been the mystery of that fata) alliance, I would 
pledge my life that she was guiltless. I am never likely 
to know the details of that story; why should you wish 
to bo wiser than IP Lot it rest with the dead. My child- 
hood and youth were protected by a friend of my father's, 
a man whose nature was as noble as his was base. Gome, 
Augusta, be reasonable,'* he went on, regaining something 
of his nsnal easy manner. '^Forgive me for any nonsense 
that anger may have made me say just now, and let us 
dro]) this subject at once and forever. This is the first 
time it has been broached between ns.- Bo wise,.my dear^ 
and let it be the last." 

** As you please," Mrs. Harcross replied, coldly. *' Since 
nothing you could tell me could possibly lessen the pain 
this discovery has given me, I am not likely to torment 
you with any further allusion to it. As for what you said 
of myself just now, I may forgive, but I am not very likely 
to forget it." 

**Did I say anything very ferocious?" asked Mr. Har- 
eross, with a little careless laugh; '^pray take it all for 
vhat it was worth, Augusta. A man's tongue runs at 
/andom when he is in a rage. Upon my word, I don't 
know what I said. I was very fond of my poor mother — 
I can see the dear face now, not what it is in that por* 
trait, but faded and care-worn as it grew before she died — 
find when I consider what her life might have been, aiid 
how that villain ruined it, there is no limit to my ha- 
tred of his memory. But I will never speak of him again. 
Shake hands, Augusta, and forgot that I have been a 
brute." 

So there was i-econciliation and peace; rather a hollo5v 
peace perhaps, at the best, but sufficient for the preserva- 
tion of the amenities of domestic life, which were not- 
outraged that season by any obvious estrangement be- ^ 
twecn Mr. and Mrs. Harcross. To the polite world they 
were still ** My dear Hubert" and '* My dear Augusta," 
iior did footmen breaking in upon their privacy with a 
malscuttle or a snlver of letters ever discover them sulky 
or quarrelsome. Yet Mrs. Harcross had nowise forgotten 
the impulsive utterances of that night, and the bitter 
9 _ 
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doubt of licr husband's affection came very often between 
her and the joys of millinery. 

Nor could she teach herself to forget that miserable 
discovery which Mr. Weston Vallory's good natnre had 
assisted her to make. There are some women in whoso 
gentle souls the knowledge of snch a blemish in the life 
of their best beloved would have inspired only a supreme 
tenderness and pity, women who would have loved 
Walgrave^Harcross only so much the more— who would 
have been so much the more nroud of the reputation he 
had won for himself for the saa story of his birth and child- 
hood. But Mrs. Harcross was not such a woman. She 
never thought of her husband's secret without thinking 
how it would look in the eyes of her own particular world 
if it were suddenly made public — as it might be, she told 
herself, at any moment. She had no power of looking 
beyond that narrow circle in which she revolved. West« 
bourne Terrace bounded her world on the north, and 
Eccleston Square on the south; Brighton and Scarbor- 
oQgh, Ems and Spa were the outlying dependencies of 
this empire. Of the vast muss of humanity ontside her 
sphere, of the great human race of the future, to which, 
snould her husband win greatness, he might safely confide 
his fame. Mrs. Harcross thought not at all. Had her 
husband been an Erasmus or a Kaphacl, she would have 
still been ashamed of him, with that blot on his 
escutcheon. 

''I have often felt uncomfortable when mv friends 
have asked about his people, whether he belonged to 
the Walgnivcs of Oheshiro or the lladlev VValgraves, 
and so on," she said to herself. '* What shall I feel now?" 

Walgrave Harcross went on bis way, and made no sign. 
Evervthing prospered with him, his reputation ripened 
like fruit on a southern wall. He had a wonderful knack 
of making the most of his successes, without any appear- 
ance of self-appreciation. Men of high repute deferred 
to him, and acKnowledged that in his own particular line 
he was unapproachable. The reputation was not, per- 
haps, a very lofty one; he was hardly on the high-road to 
become a Bacon, or even a Thurlow, but it was a reputa- 
tion that made him a marked man at dinner-parties, 
and raised Mrs. Harcross day by day lust a step higher 
on the crowded slope which leads to that heavenly Jerus* 
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alem of '* fche best sooiefcj;" nud thiR state of things would 
liave entirely satisfied Mr. Vallory's daughter, had it not 
been for that bitter secret which vexed tiie repose of her. 
soul. 

Wide as the gulf bad always been between husband and 
wife, it widened a littieimore after this, or ])erhaps it was 
rather that the severance became more jierceptible. There 
was a kind ofcmbarrassment in their intercourse. Hu- 
bert's manner was at once cold and apologetic. Augusta 
gave way to melancholy by the domestic hearth, insti- 
tuted a chronic headache, and isolated herself in her 
Tnorninff-room with the ferns and chintz rose-buds. That 
splendid interior in Mastodon Orescent did not make a 
lively picture, when there were no guests to call forth the 
social instincts of Mr. and Mrs. Harcross. But they 
never quarreled; on that point Augusta congratulated 
lierself with a lofty pride. 

'^ I have never quarreled with my husband,'' she said 
to heraelf, '' not even on that dreadful night when he de- 
liberately insulted me.'' 

There were not many evenings, however, on which the ^ 
house in Mastodon Orescent was thus gloomy. During 
the season Mr. and Mrs. Harcross rarely stayed at home 
together, except to receive company. There were occa- 
sions when the gentleman excused himself from going 
out, and sat alone in the chilly libriiry till the small hours, 
cramming himself with facts and figures for the next 
day's business; but Augusta was not fettered by his labors, 
and went forth alone, radiant and splendid, to awaken 
envv in the breasts of less fortunate matrons. 

Mi*s. Harcross and Oeorgie Davenant became fast friends 
in the interval that elapsed before the damsel's marriage. 
Oeorgie was an enthusiastic worshiper of the beautiful, 
and that cold perfect face of Augusta's had won her heart 
at once. She exalted the lawyers daughter into a hero- 
ine, and was as much flattered by Augusta's notice as it 
she had been one of the greatest lilies in the lane. 
Other girls had complained of the impossibility o' 
^'getting on" with Mrs. Harcross, but brisht little 
Georgie warmed the statue into some kind of life. If 
Airs. Harcross could be warmly interested in any subject, 
that subject was dress, and at such a period it was natu- 
rtdly a theme of no small importance in the eyes of Miss 
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Davenant. In giving her new friend her Bympathy, Mrs; 
Harcross, perhaps, regarded her less as a young lady who 
was going to be married than as a young lady who required 
a trousseau. She carried Miss Daveinint about shopping 
with her in her own barouche, or brougham, as the 
weather suggested, until Mrs. Chowder, tiie damsers 
aunt, feeling herself a creature of limited jdcns in com- 
parison with Mi*s. Harcross, dropped into the background 
quietly, and contented herself with ordering recherchS 
luncheons for her stylish guest, and placidly coinciding 
with all Augusta's opinions. 

By Mrs. Harcross Miss Davenant was presented to. the 
peat Bouffanto, who consented, although the pressure of 
business at this time was something unprecedented — the 
Duchess of Durham's water-party, Lady Doldrnm's pri- 
vate theatricals, Mrs. 8t, Quintane's fancy ball, all crowd- 
ing upon the mighty mind of the milliner within a single 
fortnight — consented, solely to oblige Mrs. Harcross, to 
undertake a considerable portion of Miss Davenant's out- 
fit. It was a favor which Georgio must, of course, feel 
to the end of her life. The two ladies kissed each other 
in the brougham after it was all settled. They had spent 
a whole afternoon at Bouffante's, turning over silks and 
satins, and consulting about fringes and laces, gimps and 
furbelows, and refreshed by afternoon tea, served on a 
massive salver by the milliner's lackey. 

'^Bouffante gives herself intolerable airs," said Mrs. 
Harcross: '' but her style is inimitable. N6~one can touch 
her." 

** However shall I bring myself to wear those dresses!" 
exclaimed Georgie; ^' it's delightful to choose them, but, 
do you know, I can't imagine myself flourishing about in 
them; I should have to give up tlie society of Pedro, and 
all the rest of the animals. I have scared v ever worn 
anything but piqu6 or hollaud, so that I could run about 
the garden and play with the dogs just as I liked. But 
imagine me in that mauve silk, smothered with chenillo 
fringe, like the picture Madame Bouffante showed us, 
and half a dozen Xfewfoundland puppies scrambling into 
my lap." 

^VMy dear child, you must give up those abominable 
dogs and that atrocious monkey when you are married^ 
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I hope you don't mean to overrnu Olevedon with snob 
creaUires." 

^'rfothaye some of my dogs to lire with mel'' cried 
Qeorgie, witli a piteous look. '' Of course there are some 
that are such favorites of piipa's, I couldn't rob him of 
them. But I must have some at Olevedon. Besides^ 
Frank adores dogs. I wonder you don't care for them. 
Don't be oflfended, Augusta, but'do you know, that splcn* 
did house of yours always seems to mo rather dull because 
there are no dogs in it. I shouldn't appreciate the hand* 
somest drawing-room in En&;land^ if there were not a 
Maltese terrier or a Skye on the liearth-rug." 

** Perhaps vou miss somebody else in my house,'' said 
Auffusta, with rather a moody countenance. *' I have no . 
children, you know." 

" Oh, dear no; it was not that," exclaimed Qeorgie, 
blushing, and fearful that she had wounded her friend; 
^^ I never thought about the absence of children. I have 
not been accustomed to children, and am not extraordi-» 
narily fond of them. It sounds dreadful to say that^ 
doesn't it? I see dear little blue-eyed things in the cot* 
tages where I visit, and they seem to take to me; but, oh 
dear, their poor little noses and pinafores are so dirty, and 
their finders always wet or sticky, and I can't help think* 
ing that Newfoundland puppies are nicer." 

Sir Francis Olevedon and Miss Davenant were to be 
married at Kingsbury. Mrs. Harcross went down to the 
Bungalow to be present at the wedding, but Mr. Harcross 
was compelled to forego that pleasure. Every hour of 
his working-day was appropriated just at this time^ he 
told his wife; the thing was utterly impossible. 

''It's excessively provoking, Hubert," said Mrs. Har- 
cross, when he demonstrated this fact to her. " I hate 
going among a herd of strangers without my husband." 

" But your dearest Oeorgie and your dear colonel are 
not strangers." 

" Of course not, but their friends are. It seems so, 
unnatural forme to be there without you. However, I've 
promised Georgie, and can't disappoint her." 

" Go, my dear Augusta, and euioy yourself. What is 
that song Miss Davenant sings, ' They tell me thou'rt the 
favored guest'? Go, and be the favored guest, my dear; 
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I shall be pleased to know you are happy while I am 
drudging in the committee room/' ^ 

^ *' The session will be over soon, and then, I suppose, I 
shall occasionally be favored with your society," said Au- 
gusta, with rather a sulky air. 

^^Of course^ my dear. But upon these occasions when 
I can give yon my society, you are apt to be afBioted by 
one of your headaches." 

Augusta was silent. It was not a tSte-A-iSte evening 
with her husband for which she languished. Siio wanted 
liim to escort her to flower-shows and evening parties. 
She wanted the world to see that her marriage was a hap- 
py one. 

y ^^ I am afraid people will think there is some estrange- 
inent between us, Hubert, as wo are so rarely seen to- 
gether," she said. 

'^ What does it matter what people think, so long as we 
nre not estranged?" asked Mr. Harcross, in his coolest 
tone, '^ Besides, we are continually being seen together. 
Only when you ask mo to go down to Tiinbridge Wells 
for a couple of days in the ousiest part pf the your, to see 
a young lady married, you ask an impossibility." 

''Kingsbury church," said Augusta, meditatively; 
*' isn't that the little village church you told me about in 
one of your letters from that farm-house you went to for 
change of air after your illness?" 

'* Yes, it was King something — Kingsbury, perhaps." 

** And the name of the farm-house — -I've forgotten it. 
What was the name of the. farm-house, Hubert?" 

"Upon my word, my dear, I've forgotten it, too," Mr. 
Harcross replied, after a pause. " But what can it 
matter?" 

"Not very much, certainly; only if wo are driving 
about while I am at Tunbridge Wells, I should like to 
have a look at the place where you stayed so long. You 
sent me quite a fascinating description of it, you know, 
in your usual off-hand way. I should like to have seen 
it.'* 

"There is nothing worth seeing, my dear. It is a nice 
old-fashioned place, smothered with roses; but von may 
see half a dozen such in every rural neighborhood. You'd 
better not trouble yourself about goinc; to look at it. I 
believe the people I stayed with have left the country." 
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'* How odd! I thoQght that kind of people were fixt* 
ures, rooted os firmly as their trees." 

*' There are tempests that tear tip the strongest oaks.'^ 

'' That sounds as if there wei*e sqme romantio story 
connected with the people." 

*' Nothing more romantic than insolvency. The farmer 
had been doing badly for some years when I was there, 
and I believe he got tired of failure at last, apd shipped 
himself and his family for one of the colonies." 

''How very sad!" exclaimed Mrs. Harcross; and the 
subject was exhausted. 

It was not quite done with in the mind of Hubert Har-"^ 
cross, however. He had but a slippery hold on facts and 
figures that night as he sat alone, pretending to work, la 
his gloomy don. The memory oi the past was' strone 
upon him — alas! when was it ever weak? But to-night it 
was stronger than usual. 

Kingsbury church! How the very name of the place 
brought back the memory of that first Sunday — the very, 
atmosphere, with its balmy warmth and rustic quiet; the 
fair young face lool(,ing up at him in that homeward walk 
by the fmgrant hedge-rows; the utter peacefuluess in big 
own heart, which had not yet gone astray! Yet was not 
that guiltless Sabbath afternoon the commencement of ^ 
his undoing? Eingsbuiy church. Would to Qod he had 
married her there, and so escaped the horror of knowing 
himself her murderer, and so won her for the joy and 
comfort of his davs! 

'• I would not have let her die," he said to himself. *' I 
would have made her life so bright and hapny I What a 
sweet fiower it was, lying in my hand, ana I flung it 
away! Yet, oh God! how could I dream that I should 
kill her? How ci'uld I tell that she was of so much finer 
clav than other women?" 

Mi's. Harcross came back from the Bungalow directly 
after the wedding, much pleased with her entertainment. 
There was a little dinner in Mastodctn Crescent that even- 
ing, a small and careful ban(|uet, made for two or three 
legal luminaries whom it suited Mr. Harcross to gratify 
by such trivial amenities. Weston was there, in his^ca- 

|>acity of cousin and tame cat, and to Weston and her 
lusband Mrs. Harcross gave an animated account of the 
interesting ceremony in the back drawing-room after din- 
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ner, while the legal Inniinaries were disputing over their 
tea-cnps in the front, and Mr. HarcroBS^ in his office of 
hoBt, was, for the moment, off duty. 

*' Georgiana looked lovely," she said. " There was the 
usual string of bride-maids, but the only pretty one 
f^mong them was Sir Francis Olevedon's sister. You ought 
to know her, Weston; such a nice girl, and a capital 
match, no doubt.'' 

** Pray, do not cherish any benevolent intentions on my 
behalf in that line, Augusta," replied Mr. Weston Vallory, 
with his supercilious air. *'I am not in the market." 

'MVhat a misfortune for Miss Clevedon!" said Mr. 
Haroross, ^'Tlien the wedding was a success, Augusta?" 

This was the first opportunity husband and wife had had 
for conversation since Augusta's arrival from the railway 
43tation, just in time to dress for dinner. 

** Everything was charming, Hubert. That Kingsbury 
church is the oearest place in the world; such a perfect 
bit of rustic architecture, set in such a delicious landscape. 
You wore not half enthusiastic enough about it in your 
letter; but, then, yon never are ontiiinfiastic." 

''What! you know the neighborhood?" asked Weston, 
with an inquisitive look. 

'' Yes. it was near Kingsbury that Hubert found the 
funny old farm-house where he recruited his health three 

ifeavB ago," replied Augusta. *' I referred to one of your 
etters, Hubert, and discovered the name of the place," 
ehe went on to her husband. '^ It is called Brierwood. I 
made the kind old colonel drive me to see it yesterday 
afternoon. Such a sleepy old place, and with quite an 
uninhabited air. I suppose the people have emigrated, as 
you said." 

"Did you inquire?" asked Mr. Haroross, with a splen- 
did indifference; the bar had made him an accomplished 
BCtor. 

*' No. There was no time. We had to get to your ro- 
mantic Brierwood by all manner of cross-roads, and wo 
were' afraid of being late for dinner — at least the colonel 
evidently was, and I didn*t like to press the point, though 
I had quite a fancy for seeing the inside of the old house 
where you stayed so long. How could you possibly en- 
dure «uoh dullness for all those weeks?" 
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*' I wanted rest^ yon 8ee> AugnstUy and it was an advan- 
tage to be remote from society. 

'* And then there may have been some accidental relief 
to the dullness/' said Weston, with his favorite "sniffgcr,** 
^' a rustic flirtation, perhaps. A man does generally get 
up some kind of flirtation in tliat sort of piace. It is a 
natural product of the soil/' 

Mrs. Harcross gave him a withering look, but Mr. liar* 
cross vonchsflfed no notice. 

''lam glad things went off pleasantly/' he said to his 
wife, with a glance at the group in the next room, hold- 
ing himself ready to spring upon them the moment con* 
versation flaggecf. 

'' I never saw a sweeter wedding, so rustic; the church 
was decorated with flowers> all white and pink. I think 
I n^ver saw so many azaleas, not even at ot. Sulpice's on 
Whitsunday." 

Where do they go for their honey-moon?" inquired Wes- 
ton, languidly. 

" To Switzerland. Georgie has traveled so little, and 
Sir Francis is to show her everything she is most anxious 
to see. But they are to be at Clevedon earlv in August, 
and I have made a promise for you, Hubert." 

''Indeed! vou should never promise anything except 
for a godchild. What pledge nave you taken on my 
behalf r 

" I have promised that we will spend the last two weeks 
in August with the Clevedons. Tfow there's no use in 
shrugging your shoulders like that, Hubert. The session 
will be over, no committee- rooms, no law-courts. You 
can have no possible excuse for objecting." 

"Only that I detest staying in other people's houses." 
/' WhyP* asked Mrs. Harcross, looking fixedly at him 
with her cold hazel eyes. "Do you feel so much out of 
your element among county people?" 

It was a little involuntary burst of that slow fire which 
had smoldered in her heart of late. She was vexed with 
herself the moment after she had spoken. 

" Well, no; I am not the kind of person to torment my- 
self with any idea of my own inferiority, even to county 
neople^ and I certainly should not consider myself the in« 
lerior of Sir Francis (3lcvedon." 

"The Clevedons seem to think themselves very great 
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people, at least Sibyl told tne a good deal about their 
ancestors when she was showing me the family por* 
traits.*' 

'^ Did she favor yon with a sketch of her father's char- 
acter?" asked Mr. Haroross coldly. 

'' No; the father appears to have been hardly a nice 
. Derson. Neither Francis nor his sister talk mnch of him. 
-Now mind, Hubert, I have set my heart on this visit, and 
I do hope yon will not oppose me." 

'' I think I rarely oppose you in any reasonable desire. 
Bat it's hardly worth while laying out our campaigns for 
the end of August at the beginning of June. I must so 
and talk to old Sheposkinn. Won't you sing, Augusta?" 

'' In order tiiat those horrid lawvers may talk all the 
louder. I'll play, if you like. Will you set me a volume 
of Mendelssohn out ot the stand, Weston ? — the blue mo- 
rocco volume." 

Weston found the volume, and stood by his cousin as 
she played, tnrnine; the leaves correctly to a crotchet, and 
talkmg to her in the pauses of the music. He asked a 

food many questions about Kingsbury, and the old farm- 
^ ouse in which Hubert had stopped, and seemed singularly 
' interested in this episode in the life of Mr. Harcross. 
But he contrived to put his questions in the airiest man* 
ner, and Augusta's only idea upon the snbject was a convic- 
tion of her cousin's frivolity. 

'' I shouldn't wonder if there were something mysteri- 
ous in that farm-house business," Weston Vallory said 
to himself, as he smoked a midnight cigar during his 
homeward journey to the Surrey Hills. ** Harcross looked 
rather glum when I mildly suggested a possible flirtacion 
in that quarter. Did ever any man on the right side of 
forty live six weeks at a farm-house without a stronger 
motive than the desire for fresh air and new-laid eggs? 
And I remember how uncommonly close my friend was on 
the subject of this rustic excursion when I met him in 
Acropolis Square the day after his return. I am inclined 
to think there is something, and if there is, look out for 
squalls, Mr. Harcross. I've had a trifle too much of your 
<7e haut en bos manner, to say nothing of your ha?inff 
swindled me out of the woman I meant to marry, and I 
should vastly like to drop down upon you unexpectedly 
some fine morning." 
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Cbristiau meditiitions to carry through the soft summer 
night, but they were liurdly unpleasuut to the soul of 
Weston Vullory: they did not gnaw or rend his vitals with 
II vulture- like rending, but agreeably titilhitcd his senses, 
and gave a zest to his contemplation of the future* He 
felt so sure that, sooner or later, he should be able to drop 
down upon his fortunate rival. 

''That little account has been along time standing, my 
friend Marcross," he said to himself, '* but I mean to 
square it/* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Changes at Brierwood. The land was let ott to a 
sturdy red-faced farmer, sprung from the peasant class, 
who lived with his numerous progeny in a roomy cottage 
- remote from the old homestead; a substantial tenement, 
which had been bnilt for the occupation of a baili£F in 
the days when the Brierwood people were gentry. The 
house and garden remained, cared for by Mrs. Bush, the 
char- woman, and her husband, who was of the gardening 
persuasion. No item of the old furniture had been re- 
moved, but the rooms were for the most part tenantless. 
For the last twelve months Bichard Bedmayue had been 
across the seas, at Bulrush Meads, where James and Han- 
nah's industry had created excite a model domain. He 
had been to see how they thrived, but the prosperitv of 
his estate ^ave him little gladness. She who was to have 
been the glory of his home could never look upon those 
fertile valleys, could never wander by his aide across tliose 
breezy hills. The brightness and the beauty of his life 
had vanished; he lived on, eat, drank, slept even, very 
much as he had done before, and did not always dream 
of her. But oh, how often — how often in his slumbers 
the pule sweet face smiled at him; he heard her voice, felt 
the touch of the clinging hand, and told himself that it 
had all been a delusion, a false alarm — she was not dead I 
And then came the waking and the dreary reality. She 
was gone! ^ 

''God's curse light on her murderer,'' he said to him- 
self, "as my hate and vengeance shall follow him to the 
end!" 
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Time had not dulled the edge of Iiis Imtred. Of the 
man who had tempted Grace uwny from her home he 
never thonsht but one thought. That man hud slain 
her— killed Tier as surely and with as deep a villainy, as if 
he had planned and executed a deliberate murder. 

'^ He would have slain her soul/' he told himself. 
** There was no earthly friend to save her. God sent his 
angel Death to snatch iier from him. But that man would 
have killed her soul. Is he less guilty of her death be- 
cause he did not mean to kill her body? And when his 
fancy had tired of her, would he have eared in what river 
she hid her dishonor?" 

James tried his hatdest to detain his brother on that 
side of the world. 

" You've no call to go back, Rick, old fellow," he said. 
*' You've let the land to a good tenant. Why shouldn't 
yon stop with us for the rest of your davs, and take your 
own place as owner of the property? The climate suits 
you. There's plenty foi» you to look after here, a good 
horse for yon to ride, and good friends to keep you com- 
pany within a day's easy journey. What have you got to 
do in England?" 

** To find the man who murdered my daughter." 

*' Poor Graoey! Well, it was the next thing tp a mur- 
der," said James, who had shed not a few quiet tears over 
his niece's fate, brushing a rough hand across his eyes 
many a time when Grace's image rose before him as he 
walked alone in the sunshine. He had children of his 
own, and loved them heartily, but not as he had loved 
Oraoey. She seemed so different from them — like a moss- 
rose in a cabbage garden. 

*' It was a cruel thing to tempt her away, Bick; but, 
yon see, we don't know. He may have meant better than 
we think. He may have meant fairly by her; there's no 
knowing." 

*' Don't talk like a fool, Jim. Docs a man ever mean 
honestly who acts as that roan acted? Mean fairly by her. 
Why, he lied about her when she was dead, as he had lied 
to her when she was alive; periured himself, and called 
her his sister, because he knew himself to be a villain, and 
hadn't the manhood to speak the truth, even when she 
was dead, even when she lay dead under his roof. Thank 
God, she died! It is hard to lose her; yet I say, thank 
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Cod, she died! And ob, Jim, if yoa know me at all, joa 
know that I would barter all tbe rest of my life against 
one year with her." 

*'Stay with us, Rick; stay, and be master here, where 
it*s all your own." 

'* No, Jim. ril get a lawyer to draw up a deed of gift, 
And make you a ]>resent of this pince. I may come back 
some day, when my business is done> and end niy days in 
peace among you. ' I can never know peace at Brierwood 
any more. But Vm bound to go back there for a little 
while. Fve something to do." 

''Come, Bick, be reasonable. What's the ffood of 
hunting after a needle in a bottle of hay? YouTl nerer 
find that man; and if you did find him, what thenP" ' 

" I'll settle that when I've found him. That's enough, 
Jim; I'm bound to sail in the 'Lucy Ashtou' next 
Tiiursday week." 

He sailed in that leak-built clipper, made the home- 
ward voyage once more {)ro8porou8ly, and came to Brier- 
wood one bright Juno afternoon, when Kingsbury joy- 
bells were rineing as if they had gone mad. 

"What's all that row about?" he inquired of Mrs. Bush, 
the housekooi>or, as ho walked in at the open kitchen door, 
with the air of having come home from a day's outing. 
He had crossed the fields, and come in by the garden. 
There was no pleasure in such a coming-home — no ez- 
iiectation. His fields were in the possession of others; 
his house was kept only in memory of the dead, as he 
would have kept a tomb. 

" Lor, Mr. Kedmaynel" cried Mrs. Bush, letting fall a 
loaf which she was in the act of taking from the oven; 
" what a turn yon did give roe to be surel" 

" I told you I should come back some day." 

"Yes, to be sure; and we've looked for you, many a 
time, but not expectin'to see yon suddint, without so 
much as a line to say you was comin', and yonr bed not* 
aired nor nothink. But we'll soon get things straight. 
There's a beef-steak in the larder, as I got for my Sam to- 
morrow, and I can cook a bit of dinner for you, and have 
everything comfortable. And I hope you've kept your 
health, sir, while you've been in foreign parts." 

" I've been tolerably well; the climate yonder suits me. 
What are those confounded joy-bells ringing for?" 
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'* Don't you like 'em, Mr. Reduitijne? I think they're 
so cheerful when they ring like tliat. I don't much care 
for them of a summer's evening rung slow; tliey nuike 
me iteel solicl. Don't vou know about the wedding? It's 
a great day for Kingsbury^ and there's a dinner at Gleve- 
dou — my good man's gone there. ISir Francis Glevedon 
was married at Kingsbury Ohurch this morning." 

**0\\, Sir Francis is come home, is he?" said Richard, 
listlessly, looking round the familiar room, with ita 
heavily timbered ceiling, and lattice windows looking out 
on a spacious stone yard, and (umble-down low-roofed 
out-houses, a pump, an empty dog-kennel, and half a 
dozen fowls scratching on a shrunken manure heap. How 
well he remembered Grace flitting in and out of the old 
stone-flngged kitchen, pretending to help a little in the 
household work, sitting down by a sunny window to shell 
a great basket of peas, and running off before they wero 
half done, forgetting to come back! 

^'Sure to goodness, Mr. Redmaync, didn't you know 
about Sir Francis?" exclaimed Mrs. Bush, who evidently 
supposed that English newspapers would have made it 
their business to supply the colonies with the latest newa 
of Glevedon Hall. 

'* How should I know?" 

''Doarey mel He's been back going on for a year. 
Let me see, it was last August as ho come, and you not 
to know anythinki He was married this morning to as 
sweet a young woman as you ever seen — Colonel Dare- 
nant's daughter of the Wells. I went over to see tho 
wedding, but it was as much as I could do to get inside 
the church-door. I don't suppose as Kingsbury Ohurch 
was ever so full since it was builL" 

Richard Redmayne seemed quite indifFerent to Sir 
Francis Glevedon and his affairs. He left the kitchen, 
and roamed through the old house, unlocking the doors 
of the rooms, which had been carefully locked in his ab- 
sence, and going into one after another, only to stand for 
a little while looking round him, with a slow, half-won- 
dering gaze, as if he could hardly believe he had ever 
lived there. The rooms were all faultlessly clean, but had 
a damp, chilly atmosphere, and a certain dreariness of 
.aspect, as if they had been thus shut and thus disused for 
the last flf ty years. If Richaril Redmayne had been a be* 
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liever in ffhosts, he might almosk have expected to see oiie 
in those dusky chambers/ where the half-opened shutters, 
let in the afternoon light grndginffly, leaving obscure cor- 
iiers where a ghost might lurk. But for Rick Bedmajne 
there was only one shadow, and that was witli him always. 

He had hved and been happy in those rooms once upon 
a time. His thoughts went buck to the days of his early 
manhood, before his wife's death, to pleasant, peacefnl 
days, when his worse care had been a doubtful hariest or 
sickness among his cattle, and from that quiet time they 
went to the summer afternoon on which his young wife 
left him smoking his pipe in the garden, left him with a 
light word and a lovine smile, a little look back at him 
which he remembers to tliis hour, and thus left him for- 
ever. 

Bitter memories! Can any life into which death has 
once entered over as^in be perfectly happy! Hick Red- 
mayne had outlived the sharpness of his grief, but not the 

?[rief itself. Ten years after that day of horror, with his 
air youn^ daughter by his side, loving her with all the 
force of his strong heart, the recollection of that loss was 
ns fresh in his mind as it had been in the first week of 
bereavement. And now that Grace was gone, he forgot 
the tranquil years that had intervened between those two 

freat sorrows. It seemed to him rather as if an an^ry 
)oity with one sweep of his hand had left him desoli^, 
robbed him of all hope and comfort. 

If he had any virtue, it was that of Job. He did not 
cnrse God and die. He lived: but he lived to cherish a 
pur))ose which perhaps was worse than the suicide's 
desperate sin. He lived on in the hope that fate would 
give his child's false lover into his hauds-^a vague blind 
hope at the best, but strong enough to keep him alive. 

Sorely had he changed since that day when, dashed a 
little by misfortune, but still daring and honeful, he had 
asked the indulgence of his creditors before he sailed 
across the world to redeem his fortunes. In mind and 
body the man was alike altered; moody where he had 
been social — doubtful and suspicious where had been open 
and trusting as a child — brooaing alone over his injuries, 
angry with the very world for having held such a traitor, 
rebellious against his God for having ])ermitted such a 
wrong. In his outward aspect even the change was strik- 
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ing. It was not so much that his dark brown hair was 
streaked with iron-gray^ that there were deeper lines than 
his actual years would have warranted upon the handsome 
rugged face. The change of expression was a greater 
change than this. 'Ihe face had hardened, the eye» 
and mouth had grown cruel. At its best now the express 
sion was at once glnomy and reckless; at its best the fac& 
of Richard Redmuyne was the face of a man to be feared.^ 
He came back to his old home, but not to his old habits 
or his old friends. The friends had fallen away from him 
long ago, chilled and repelled by a change so obvious.. 
Of the details of that sorrow which had changed him, the 
outer world, his small world knew very little. People in 
Kingsbury know that Grace Red may ne had gone away 
from home, and had died away from home, but when and 
where she had died had been told to none. This very 
silence was in itself mysterious, and to the minds of most 
people implied disgrace — some ead and shameful story 
which the girl's kindred kept hidden in their own hearts*. 



CHAPTER XXVIir. 

RiOHARB RsDMAYKB sat iu the old rooms, and pacect 
the old garden, or lay smoking his pipe on the gi*ass nn* 
der the cedar day after day, and made no attempt to oc* 
cupy himself, physically or mentally, but let the days drag 
themselves out how they would. They were slow to pass,, 
yet so empty that when gone they seemed to have traveled 
swiftly, like the days in a work-house or a iail, where 
there is no greater event to mark the passage of time than 
the mondtonously recurring hours for meals. He shrunk 
from being seen m his own haunts, and from being greet- 
ed by his old companions. If he had himself committed 
some unpardonable crime against society, he could hardly 
have avoided his fellow-men more persistently than lie 
now avoided all the friends of his youth and manhooiL 
He rarely went beyond his own garden and orchard in tlio 
day-time; but at night sometimes when the rovei-'s rest- 
lessness was strong npoi) him, he would set out long after 
dark, walk fifteen miles or so across country, in a recklctH 
mood which took no heed of distance or direction, and 
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come back fco Brierwopd in the dewy dawiii worn out and 
haggard. 

"I try to walk the devil dowu, you scie, Mrs. Bush/*^ 
he said to his housekeeper, on returning from one of 
these rambles, a speech which filled the honest woman 
with consternation. 

''There's somethink unked about Richard Bedmayne," 
she told her husband. ** I don't think he's ever been 

Suite right in his head, poor soul, since he lost h]» 
aneliter.'* 

He wtis in England, and he had come back to find his 
child's destroyer, yet he did so little. He went up to Mr. 
Smoothey's omce, made an appointment with Mr. Kendel, 
the private inquirer, and onered that gentleman any 
terms he chose to demand if he would only find the man 
who had called himself '* Walgry " on one occasion, and 
" Walsh " on another. 

He Dressed the business with such a feverish eagerness 
that Mf. Eendel, who did not by any means see his way 
to making the required discovery, affected a kind of hope- 
fulness for every charity. 

" It is rather a difficult matter," he said. " You see, 
I have positively no clew. The man takes a furnished 
house at Highgate, gives it up, pays every one in cash, no 
checks or anything of that kind, and vanishes. I have 
no photograph of the man, no knowledge of his profes- 
sion, anteoeoents, anything; and yet you ask me to pick 
him out from the entire population of this city, supposing 
him to be an inhabitant of this city, which we are by no 
means sure he is." 

Richard Redmayne sat with his back to the dusty win- 
dow of the dusty office listening to these arguments with 
a gloomy countenance. 

"Never mind the difficulty," he said abruptlv; "it's 
your trade to get over that. If it was easy to find him, I 
should have found him long a^^o. Find him, Mr. Een- 
del, and I'll pay you what you like for your difficulty." 

"But, my good Redmayne," said Mr. Smoothey, in his 
comfortable familv-solicitor-like way, " supposing the man 
found, what thenr You have no redress. The law which 
makes abduction a crime would not tell here, since your 
daughter was nineteen yeara of age. Nor can you prove 
that any wrong was done her, or that any wrong was in- 
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tended. To what end^ then^ wonid you trace the of- 
fender?" 

*' Never mind what end. Find him for me, that's all I 
ask you to do. I may hare my own manner of reckoning 
with him. I want to see him face to face. I want to be 
' able to say, 'You killed my daughter."' 

''Upon my honor, Mr. Kedmayne, I think you look at 
this business from a very false and fatal point of view. 
Granted tliat a great wrong was done in temptin|^ your 
poor child to leave her home; but remember that it is a 
kind of wrong committed almost every day, and a kind 
of temptation to which every good-looking young woman 
of the middle class is more or Jess subject. Tlie fatal re- 
sult was a part of the wrong not contemplated by the 
wrpng-doer. Had your daughter lived, who knows that 
this gentleman might not have married her? Even if it 
were not his immediate intention to do so, he might have 
done so ultimately, prompted by cctnscience and affec- 
tion." 

''Don't try to humbug me bv that seesaw kind of ar- 
gument — if he didn't and if he did," cried Uick Bed- 
mayne, roughly. " 1 only know that he stole my daugh- 
ter away from her home, and that she died of the shame 
he brought upon her, and that I hold him her murderer." 

There was no use talking to such a man. The words 
of wisdom were wasted on this passionate, undisciplined 
soul. Mr. Smoothoy shut his spectacle-case with rather 
nn impatient snap. 

" xou must do as you please, Mr. Redmayne," he said. 
'' I have no doubt Eendol will do his best with your busi^ 
ness, and, of course, any ]esa\ advice you may want from 
me is at your service; but I really can not see your mo- 
tive." 

"That man's in a bad way," said the astute Eendel, 
when the farmer had left the office. '' The sort of man 
who would scarce surprise me if he did something des- 
perate. I sha'n't help him to find the seducer. In the 
first ^lace, I consider the thing beyond the limits of pos- 
sibility; and in the second place, even if I could find the 
man it would go against my conscience to have any hand 
in bringing these two together. Yet you know, 
Smoothey, that my conscience is rather elastic." 

"Toughish, certainly," answered the lawyer; "and 
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warranted to stretch. However, I miite agree with yoa 
about this poor fellow Redmayne. The man has brooi^ed 
on this subject until it has become a monomania." 

Richard Redmayne went back to Brierwood soon after 
this interview, believing that he had done his uttermost, 
but not till he had been to look at the cottage where his 
daughter died, and the grave in which she lay. The 
pretty little Gothic bandbox on Hiffhgato Hill was let. 
lie could onlv prowl up and down oy the railinss for a 
little, screened by the laurel hedge, listening to the fresh 
voices of children in the tiny garden. There were guelder- 
roses in bloom, and a bed of standard roses in the center 
of the miniature lawn, bird-cages in the open window, 
the whole as|>ect of the place bright and joyous. He 
looked up at the window of that room where thev had laid 
her in the last solemn slumber, looked at it, ana thought 
of the day when she had lain there, a dull November day, 
with the rain beating against the window panes, perhaps^ 
and all nature gloomy. It wounded him to see the house 
under this cloudless June sky, to hear happy voices from 
the room where she had died broken-hearted. 

He walked all the way to Hetheridge — seven miles along 
the dusty north road; then away westward, by a quiet 
cross-road, to the quietest village within twenty miles of 
London. He passed the village green, and the pond 
where the ducks were floating lazily in the sunshine, and 
went on beneath the shelter of chestnut and lime to the 
church-yard where Grace was buried. This sixth of June 
was her birthday, and he had chosen this day of all others 
for his pilgrimage to her grave. 

'M might have brought some flowers or something," 
he said to himself as he opened the low wooden Rate. 
''What a hard-hearted wretch I must be not to nave 
thought of it! Did I ever go to see her empty-handed 
when she was at school?" 

The church-yard was not a particularly pretty one, only 
very solemn and tranquil, witli a great yew-tree making a 
wide circle of shadow above the quiet green hillocks. 
There were no splendid monuments of modern date, but 
here and there a ponderous tomb within a rusty railing, a 
nioldering stone sarcophagus, with sinuous, ivy creeping 
in and out amon^ the cracks in the stone, and a dank 
moss thick upon the time-worn inscriptions. The charm 
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of the scene was its niter tranquillity. A Tillage cliurch- 
jard on a (lill, with a wide stretch of landscape below it^ 
and only the faintest indication of a city in tiie far dis- 
tance. 

/ Bicliard Redmayne fonnd his way to the grave-stone. 
Was not every detail of the ouict scene burned in upon 
his brain? The church-yara was empty of all human 
kind, vet on the granite slab there lay a wreath of wazen- 
petalcd exotics, all purest white, and as fresh as if it had 
oeon tliat minute laid there. 

Bick Redmayne went back to the gate, striding over the 
low graves recklessly. Who was there to bring 'votive 
wreaths to her grave — who, in all her little world — except 
the man who had destroyed her? 

'' lie has been liere,*' the farmer said to himself; '^ is 
here still, perhaps, loitering somewhere. Oh, OodI if I 
could only meet him, in this place, by her gravel It seems 
the fittest spot for us two to come face to face; and if we 
do meet here, I think I shall strangle him.'' 

The muscular hand closed with a tighter grip upon the 
oak sapling whicli Mr. Bedmayne carried as a walking- 
stick. 

He planted himself by the church-yard gate and waited, 
listening for a footstep on the gravel path. 

''I wonder that he can have the heart to stand beside 
her grave, knowing that he killed her." 

Ue was not softened in anv degree by this indication 
that his lost child was still held in loving remembrance. 
His only sentiment was wonder that her destroyer could 
presume to lay his wreath upon her grave — that he dared 
approach the scene which must needs remind him of his 
crime. 

He waited an hour with a dogged patience, but no one 
came. Then he made a careful round of the church- 
yard, and meeting no one, knelt down and said a short 
prajrer by his daughter's tombstone; not such u praver as 
Christianity inspires— reverent, submissive, confiding; 
but tinctured with that fiery spirit which might have 
breathed in the supplications of some outraged father in 
the old Oreek days, when men's gods were of the sternest 
mold; an appeal to the Eumenides — a blind, wild cry for 
retribution. • 

He took the wreath in iiis strong hand when that prayer 
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^vas ended-— took it, iniending to scatter those frail blos- 
soms to the summer winds. The delicate petals seemed 
almost to shrink and shi?er in his rough grasp; but, after 
looking at it for a few moments with a moody coun- 
tenance, he laid it gently on the stone where it had lain 
when he found it, encircling his daughter's name. 

'* She was so fond of flowers, and these white, sweet- 
scented ones abo?e all/' he said to himself. ** No, I 
won't spoil it, even though he put it there." * 

He rose at last and left the church-yard, meaning to 
make inquiries in the village as to the appearance of any 
stranger who might have been observed by the innkeeper 
or his gossips. In so small and primitive a place a 
stranger could hardly escape observation: but at the ^ate 
Bichard Bedmayne encountered the sexton, who had es- 
pied him from his cottage a few paces off, and had come 
out to see whether there might not be a sixpence to be 
earned in this direction. 

'^ Would vou like to see the church, sir?'* he inquired. 

** No; I aon*t care about churches. Have you b^n 
about hero all the morning?" 

'* Yes, sir; in and out, on and off." 

^' There's been a man here; a man who brought some 
flowers to Iny upon one of the graves." 

•* Like enough, sir. There's many as brings flowers; 
that's the beauty of this place; nobody ever interferes 
with 'em; the children never lays a finger on 'em." 

** You haven't seen any stranger, then, this morningf^ 

'' Well, yes; there was a gentleman I met, coming out 
of this liei-e gate, like as if I might moot you now this 
minute, above an hour ago." 

"You didn't know him?" 

"Not to call to mind his name; but I know his face ^ 
well enough. He's got somebody buried with ns, I make 
MO doubt." 

" Does he come here often?" 

" Not as I know of. I took the liberty to wish him 
good-morning; but he only made answer bv a nod, and 
walked off befoi*e I could ask him if he'd lilce to see* the 
church." 

" Look here," said Richard Bedmayne, with his hand 
in his pocket. " Here's half a crown for you. Tell me 
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what the man was like, as close ns yoa can, and Til make 
it five shillings." 

Ho tossed the coin to the sexton, whose shriveled old 
countenance wrinkled into a rapturous grin. 

'* Lor a-mu88v, sir, I wish. I were a better hand at that 
sort o' work. The gentleman were tall and dark, with 
his eyebrows marked very strong like, givin' him rather a 
fierce look. His face looked to me as if it were made of 
wrought iron; but he was a personable sort of a man for 
all that, and quite the gentleman.'* 

** That will do,** said Richard Bedmayne, throwinj^ him 
a second half crown. ** If ever that man comes this way 
again,, von get some one to follow him, and if you find out 
where he goes and whore he lives, I'll give yon a five- 
pound note. Remeniber that.** 

''Lor, sir, it's a thing ns I never did in all my born 
days,'* cried the sexton, gazing at Rick Bedmayne with an 
awe-stricken countenance; ''you hain't one of these here 
perlice oroifers in plain clothes, be ye?'* 

* " Never mind what I am; you do as I tell you, and earn 
a five-pound note. You can telegraph to me at this 
address when you find out what I want to know, and yon 
shall have your money by return of post.'* 

Rich Redmayne wrote bis address on a page of his 
pocket-book, and tore out the leaf, which he handed to 
the sexton. 

"I am as willing as any one in Hetheridge to earn a 
honest penny, sir; but follerin' any one do seem so out 
o' the way and under and like. Certingly, there's my 
grandson Thomas; as sharp a lad as any one need wish to 
see, and ns fiect-footod, he might folier any ffentlemau 
afoot or a horseback, and I don't believe as hrd be left 
behind; and a rare artful lad, too, and an uncommon fa- 
voril^e with our parson! Lor, how he do give out the re- 
sponses to the psalms; you might a'most hoar him out 
here — that sharp and shrill!" 

" Find out where this man lives, and earn yonr money," 
said Mr. Redmayne. " Don't lose that bit of paper witli 
the address. Good-day." 

He walked away rapidly, leaving the sexton pondering 
and scratching his head with a puzzled air. 

"As to artfulness," he muttered to himself with an 
inward chuckle, " if it comes to that, our Thomas might 
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get his livin' by follerin'; bat I don't know what paraon 
wonld say to it. Howaumdeyer, there's no call for him 
to know. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

BiOHARD Rbdmatne went back to Brierwood after his 
visit to Hetheridge chnrch-yard, and the dreary days went 
on. A Rhost pacing those garden walks, or loitering un- 
der the old ceaar, could hardly have been a more dismal 
figure than the farmer, with his listless gait and haggard 
face, unshaven chin and slovenly attire. He was waiting 
idly for his agent in London to do something; speculating 
on the possibilty of discovering his enemy by the inter- 
vention of the sexton— a dreary business alto^etiier; his 
lands in other hands, no work to be done, no interest in. 
the younff green corn, no care, no hope; his whole being 
consumed by one fatal passion — more constant than love, 
more bitter than jealousy. 

He had not spoken to John Wort since that niffht when 
he bui*st in upon the agent in his little oflSce, sudden and 
violent as a thunder-bolt. The two men avoided each 
other. Mr. Wort had his own reasons for that avoidance, 
and Kichurd Red may ne shrunk from all companionship. 
He smoked all day lon^, drank more than ho had been 
used to drink in the old days, and paced tlie weedy gravel- 
path, or lay at full length under the cedar, lost in gloomy 
tiiought. If he had needed any external influence to 
sharpen his sense of loss, the familiar home, once so 
hanpy and now so desolate, would have furnished that 
influence; every flower in the garden, every i)etty trifle 
in the house, where all things were old and familiar, was 
in some wise associated with his daughter. He could not 
have felt her death more intensely if he had spent his 
days and nights beside her grave. 

The longest day had drags^ed its slow length along, and 
the corn was beginning to change color, when, after some 
weeks of sultry and oppressive weather, there came a great 
storm— one of those tempests which spread consternation 
over all the country-side, fllling the souls of farmers with 
hideous visions of beaten corn and lightning-struck cattle, 
and which people talk of and remember for the rest of the 
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year. It was on a Snndnv evening, just after cbarcli- 
time^ when the first thunder* peal roared hoarsely among 
the distant hills, and the first viyid flash of forked light* 
Ding zig-zagged across the low leaden sky, Richard iTed- 
mavne was sitting nnder the cedar, smoking, as usual, 
witli an unread Sunday paper lying on his knee, and his 
eves fixed dreamily on the line of poplars that rose above 
the garden wall. He was not afraid of a little thunder 
and lightning, and sat for a couple of hours after this 
first swelling chord in the tempestuous symphony, watch- 
ing the progress of the storm with a gloo'niy delight in its 
awful grandeur, with almost a sense of relief in this sud- 
den awakening of earth and sky from their summer si- 
lence, as if his own sluggish heart were stirred and light- 
ened a little by the storm. 

It was only when the rain began to fall in torrents, and 
'Mrs. Bush came out, dripping like a rustic naiad, under 
a dilapidated cotton umbrella, to entreat him jpiteously 
to come in-doors, that he roused himself from that mor- 
bid sympathy with the elements, and rose from his bench 
nnder the cedar, stretching himself, and looking round 
him htit bewildered. 

'' It's that dark as you can't see your hand before you, 
Mr. Bedmayne, and that vivid when it lightens as yon 
can distinguish every leaf on the trees, and to think of 
your sitting here all the time! My j?oodman savs as how 
yon must have gone to Kingsbury vulage. I've been that 
fidgety about you I didn't know what to do; so at last I 
says to my William, * If I gets wet to the bone, I'll go 
and see if he's in the garden;' and as soon ns I came to 
the edge of the grass, which is like a bog, it lightened just 
in my eyes like, and I see you sitting here like a statter. 
You'll be a lucky man, Mr. Bedmayne, if you're not laid 
up with the rheumatics along of this night^s work." 

''A few drops of rain won't hurt me, Mrs. Bush; but 
I'll come in-doors if you like. The storm is worth watch- 
ing; but I reckon it'll be bad for Davis's corn. It's lucky 
the hops are no forwarder." Davis was the tenant, for 
whom Mr. Redmayne had some natural compassion, as 
became a man whose interests and desires had once been 
bounded by those hedge-rows. 

He went in-doors to oblige Mrs. Bush, but would not 
allow the garden door to be barred that night, and sat 
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up long after the housekeeper and her hnsband had gone ' 
to their roost in their garret— till the tempest was oTer, 
find the sun was shining on the sodden trees and beaten 
flower beds, and the birds were twittering in the calm 
morning air^ as in the overture to ** William Tell.** He 
waliced round the garden^ lookinc^ idly at the ruin of 
roses and jasmine^ carnations and lavendor bushes, before 
he went upstairs to his room. 

It was late when he came down to his solitary breakfast, 
^nd the countenance of Mrs. Bush was solemn with the 
M'eightof a startling communication when she brought 
him his dish of o^gs and bacon. 

''Such a calamity, Mr. Bed may neP she exclaimed. ''I 
felt certain sure as the storm would do some damage, and 
it have. Mr. Davis have had a fine young heifer struck 
dead, and the pollard beech in Martinmas field is blown 
<lown." 

"Tiie old pollard beech!" cried Richard; "the tree 
tny mother was so fond of — and Grace too. Pm sorry for 
that." 

Mrs. Uush shook her head in a dismal way, and sighed 
])laintively. Ue so rarely mentioned his daughter, al- 
thouc^h she was bursting witii sympathy. 

"And so she was, Mr. Redmaync — poor dear love— un- 
common fond of Martinmas field and that old tree. I've 
seen her take her book or her fancy-work up there many 
nn afternoon when you was in foreign parts. Tm tired^ 
of the garden, Mrs. Bush/ she'd say; 'I think Pll go up 
to Martinmas field, and sit a bit.' And I used to say, 
^ Do, Miss Gracey; you look to want a blow of fresh air;* 
for she was verj pale the last autumn before we lost her, 
poor dear. And when the hop- picking was about, she*d 
6it under the pollard beech talking to the children, no 
matter how dirty nor how ragged, she was that gentle 
with 'em! It was enough to bring the tears into your eyes 
to see her." 

"I'm sorry the old beech is gone," said Richard, 
ihougiitfully. He remembered a tea-drinking they had 
had by that tree one mild afternoon in the hop harvest, 
and Grace singing her simple ballads to them, afterward 
by the light of the hunter's moon. What a changed 
^Torld it was without her! 

He made short work of his breakfast, which was as 
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savorless as all the rest of bis dismal meals, and set out 
immediately afterward to inspect the fallen beech in Mar- 
tinmas fieldf. Very rarely had he trodden the land ten- 
anted by Farmer Davis, bnt to-day ho was bent on seeing 
the nature of the accident whioh bad robbed him of one 
of his favorite landmarks, the tree that had been anoient 
in the time of his great-grandfather. 

The ruin was complete; the massive trunk snapped like 
the spar of a storm-ariven vessel, broken short off within 
three feet from the roots. A couple of farm-laborers — 
men who had worked for Richard Bed may no when he 
farmed his own land — were already hard at work digging 
out tho roots, whioh snrcad wide about the base of tlio 
fallen tree* Farmer Davis was a smart man, in the trans- 
atlantic sense of the word, and did not suffer the grass to 
grow under his feet. 

** Gettin' rid of this here old beech will give him a rood 
of land more at this corner/' said one of the men, when 
Mr. Redmayne had surveyed the scene, and said a word or 
two about the storm. ^* Ho alius did grnmble about this 
tree, the grass was that sour under it; so now he'll be 



Vm sorry it's gone, for all that," replied Bick, con- 
templating it gloomily. 

. He seated himself on a gate close by, and watched the 
men at their work, idly and hopelessly, thinking of the 
days that were gone. He sat for nearlv an hour without 
speaking a word; and the men glanced at him now and 
then furtively, wondering at tho change that had come 
upon him since the old time when they had called him mas- 
ter. He took his pipe from his pocket, and solaced himself 
with that silent comforter. He was sitting thus, with his 
eyes fixed on the distant horizon, when one of the men, 
who had been digging out a rugged arm of the root from 
a little hollow into which the dead leaves had drifted, 
tossed some glittering object away with tho leaves upon 
his spade, and uttered a cry of surprise as he stooped to 
pick it up. 

" Why, what's this here?" he exclaimed, turning it over 
in his bioud hand. ** A gold brooch I" 

It was not a brooch, but a large oval locket. Bichard 
Bedmayne roused himself from his reverie to see what this 
stir was about, and at sight of that golden toy broke out 
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with a load oath that startled the men more than the find- 
ing of the treasure. 

"It's Grace's locket," he cried; "the locket mv 
daughter lost three years ago! See if there isn't a bunch 
of bine flowers painted inside." 

He had heard tiie history of the locket from Mrs. 
James, and had forgotten no detail of the one gift which 
the fatal stranger had sent his child. 

" It's uncommon hard to open," said the man operating 
upon the trinket with his clumsy thumb. " Yes, here's 
the blue flowers, sure enough, and I suppose there ain't no 
doubt about the locket being your property, sir; so here 
it is." 

" And here's a sovereign for yon and your mate," re- 
plied Bichard Redmayne, tossing the coin into the man's 
hand. 

He took the locket, and sat for some time looking at it 
thoughtfully as it lay in the palm of his hand — poor relic 
of the dead. She had worn it round her neck every dav, 
Mrs. James had told him; had loved it for the sake of the 
treacherous giver. " I ought to have thought of hunting 
for it about here," he said to himself, '* knowing she was 
fond of sitting under the beech. I suppose it dropped 
from her ribbon and fell into the hollow, and so got 
buried among the dead leaves. And she grieved for the 
loss of it, Hannah told me. Poor child, poor child! she 
was no moi-e than a child, to be tempted bv such toys." 

He put the trinket into his pocket, ana walked slowly . 
homeward; and from that time forward he carried it 
about him, with his keys and loose money, in an indis- 
criminate heap. The spring which was made to defy the 
eye of jealousy was not proof against this rough usage, 
and became loosened from constant friction. Thus it 
happened that, when Mr* Redmayne dropped the locket 
one day, the false back flew open, and the mioiature stood 
revealed. 

He swooped upon it as a kite upon his prey. Yes, this 
was the face he had heard of, but how much handsomer 
find youuger than Mrs. James's description had led him 
to suppose! He sat for an hour gazing at it, and think- 
ing of the time when he should come face to face with its 
owner, should look into the eyes of the living man as he 
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now looked into the eyes of the picture. Nemesis hnd 
put this portrait in his way. 

'' It'll be hard if I don't find him now/' he said to him- 
self. 

He went up to London, took the picture to a uhotog- 
rapher, and had it copied carefully, painted in as nnislied 
a manner as the original, and this copy he gave to Mr. 
Eendel, the private inquirer. 

"You told me you could do something if you had a 

|)icture of the man I want to find/' he saia, '^and here is 
lis miniature." 

** An uncommonly good-looking fellow/' remarked Mr. 
Eendely as he examined the photograph. 'Til do my 
best, of course, Mr. liedmayne, and the portrait may bo 
of some use, but if 1 were you I wouldn't build too much 
on finding the man." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Thb London season waned, and Mr. and Mrs. Walgravo- 
Harcross went on a duty visit to Mr. Vallory at the viUu 
in the Isle of Wight— not an unpleasant abiding-placo 
after the perpetual streets and squares, with their dingy 
foliage and smoky skies. Tiiey had the '*Arion/' on 
board which smart craft Mr. Harcross could lie under an 
awning and read metaphysics, without giving himself 
much trouble to follow the propositions of his author, 
while Augusta talked society talk with the bosom friend 
of the moment. Of course they came to Ryde when the 

f)lace was fullest, and it was only a migration from a 
arger heaven of Dinners and at Homes to a smaller, with 
slight variations and amendments in the way of yachting 
and picnicking. 

Weston was with them. He was now much too useful 
a person to be neglected b^ his uncle; he had indeed be- 
come by his inexhaustible industry and undeviating watch- 
fulness the very life and soul of the firm in OKI Jewry. 
There was still a tradition that in affairs of magnitude Mr. 
Vallory's voice was as the voice of Delphi; but Mr. Val- 
lory indulged his gout a ^ood deal, gave his fine mind not 
a little to the science of aining, and the rising generation 
of Oity men were tolerably satisfied with the counsels and 
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servioes of Wesfcon. He was less inclined to formality 
than the seniors of Harcross and Vallory had 1)een; 
brought his own mind to bear upon a case at a moment's 
notice; would take up bis pen and dash off the\ery letter 
in the vain endeavor to compose which a client had been ' 
racking his brain by day and night for a week. He 
leaned less on counsel's opinion than the Grm had been 
wont to lean; and, indeed, did not scruple to profess a 
good-humored contempt for the gentlemen of the long 
robe. The business widened under his fostering care; he 
was always to be found; and his antechamber, a spacious 
room where a couple of clerks worked all day at two hiige 
copying-machines, damping, pressing, drying the auto* 
graph epistles of the chief, was usually full oi busy men 
eating their hearts out in the agony of waiting. He was 
free of access to all, and there was now much less of that 
winnowing in the sieve of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, articled clerks, or junior partners. So ereat 
was Mr. Weston Vallory's power of dispatching busi- 
ness, so rapid his comprehension of every legal entan- 
glement, every undeveloped yearning of the client's mind, 
that the junior partners found themselves reduced for the 
most part to drawing up small agreements, filling in con- 
tracts tiiat Weston had skeletoned, writing insignificant 
letters, and sucli small details. Weston held the business 
in the palm of his hand, and yet he was able to attend 
his cousin's ''at homes," and escort her to classical mati- 
nees when Hubert Harcross was too busy. A man at his 
club asked him one day if he ever went to bed, to which 
Weston replied, blandly, "Sometimes, in the long vaca- 
tion." 

He was at Kydo now, neat and dapper, with a freshness i 
of complexion -and general ^outhfulness of aspect which j 
.many an idle young patrician, a stranger to intellectual 
labor and city smoke, might have envied. 

"I don't know how you do it, Weston," Mr. Hnrcross 
said to him one wet afternoon when they were weather- 
bound in the pretty drawing-room which looked across a 
sloping lawn to the sea. ** You must have some elixir, I 
think. Do you drink the blood of innocent y^ung chil- 
dren, or do you wrap yourself in the skin of a newly 
fla3'ed ape occasionally, or by what other mediaeval nos- 
trum do you preserve that Uylas-like appearance of yours?** 
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" Do YOU really think I'm looking well?" inquired Wes- 
ton^ witH his placid smile. '^ My specific is of the sim- 
plest order^ I assure yon. I don't gorge myself as some 
men do. I never drink any wine hut amontillado. I 
lunch on a biscuit and a bottle of soda-water. I have my 
clothes made by the best men in London, and I make a 
point of taking life easy. I am like that citizen of London 
who got out of bed one night when half the streets of the 
city were bein^ consumed in a general conflagration, and 
after ascertaining that the fire must burn three hours be- 
fore it reached him went quietly back to his roost and fin- 
ished his night's rest. I never anticipate trouble, and it 
must come home to me before I concern myself about it.'' 

'' Would to Ood that I were master of your admirable 
philosophy!" said Mr. Bnrcross, with one of those little 
bursts of passion which sometimes set his wife wonder- 
ing. 

^ She looked up to him now from the pages of the last vol- 
ume of fashionable literature with astonished eyes. 

' *' I hope your life is not so very disagreeable that yon 
need to be sustained by philosophy, Hubert/' she said, in 
her coldest tones. 

*' My dear Augusta, what can be better than my life? 
and is it not the very existence that any sensible man 
would choose for himself? A little heaven here below, 
which many a man dreams of for years, laboring unavail- 
ingly, and never enters. How thankful, then, should I 
be for the magic pass which has admitted me within the 
gates of that earthly paradise! But, you see, there are 
clouds on the sunniest day, and I have my hours of 
1 shadow." 

j " You certainly have not the gift of high spirits," re- 
plied AiTgusta, " except in society." ' 

''Oan a bottle of champagne go on effervescing for- 
ever?" asked Mr. Harcross: ''von may goad it into a fac- 
titious sparkle with a sippet of bread, but what flat stuff 
it is after that transient resuscitation! Society asks too 
much of a man. He is perpetually being uncorked, per- 
petually called upon to sparkle, whereby his domestic con- 
dition becomes natness. If you would let me take vou 
through Spain this year, now, Augusta, yon would find 
me the liveliest of companions. I am well posted up in 
all the Spanish pictures, and we should be away from the 
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people you call yonr set. You can't imaRiue how I should 
revive under the genial influence of solitude; or if you 
would like ashortsea-vojrage, we would go to St. Michacrs 
and see the oranges growing." / 

^' What preposterous propositions, Hubert! You hate 
hoard a hundred times that there is not a hotel in Spain fit 
for a lady to enter. Doa't you remember that story of tho 
innkeeper who was also a cobbler by trade, and who made 
an omelet in his dirty leather apron? Imagine my having 
to eat omelets made in leather apronsi Besides, you know 
yery well that I have promised to go to the Cleyedons ou 
the fifteenth of August. Sir Francis Clevedon's birth- 
day is the twenty-ninth; and there is to be a luncheon in 
the park, and a ball in the evening, and a f6te for the 
tenantry and poor people, and so on." 

''A failure, no doubt," said Mr. Haroross, in his 
dreariest way. ** Those. elaborate inventions, thoso bring- 
injgs together of gentle and simple, a double debt con- 
trived to pay, always result in a fiasco. Can not Sir 
Francis keep bis birthday — the idea of a man keepins; iiia 
birthday I — without our assistance? I don't care about ^ 
going to Olovodon." 

*' I can not understand what mysterious objection yon 
can have to this visit," exclaimed Mrs. Harcross, with ev- 
ident displeasure. ''One would really suppose you had 
some association with the neighbor hood-^either so pleas- 
ant that you do not care to revisit the place under altered 
circumstances, or so painful that you can not endure to 
renew your acquintance with it." 

Mr. Ilarcross frowned, and glanced at Weston, wonder* 
ing whether this hint of suspicion arose from any sugges- 
tion of his. 

*^ I have no mysterious objection toOIevedon," he said; 
"and of course, if you make such a point of it, I shall 
go. I have never refused any request of youra that I hud , 
the power to comply with. But I tell you again that £ 
hate other people's houses. When I have a holiday — Klid 
Heaven knows my holidays are few and far apart — I like 
to live my own life, not to be awakened at half past 
seven in the morningby the bruit of somebody else's gong, 
nor to find my host swelling with a sense of outrage be- 
cause I was not down in time to hear him read family 
prayers. When the season is over I languish for scenes 
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remote from West End man. I should like to take ;oa 
to Alfferia, and scrape acquaintance with the Moors. I 
shoula like to charter a sliip and sail away to the arctic 
sens, if there were time cnongh for such a voyage. Any- 
thing rather than Bolgravia and Tybnrnia and Eeusing- 
toniu out of town." 

*' I am sorry that the duties of civilized existence will 
not permit ns to go to the north pole/* replied Mrs. 
HarcrosSy with a little scornful laugh; ^^but, you see^ 
if you do not value friendship^ I do, and I should be very 
«orry to disappoint Oeorgie Clovedon. Poor child I it is. 
fiuch a new tinng for her to be mistress of a great house 
like Clevcdon, and I have promised to give her a good 
deal of advice about the management of her household.'* 

*'Whatl Doyof^know anything about that science?*' 
nsked Hubert, incredulously. ''Have you over stooped 
to such petty details? I thought Fluman and Mrs. Candy 
tnanaseu everything.'* 

'*How stupid yon are, Hubert? Of course I am not 
my own housekeeper, if that's what vou moan. I never 
interfered with anything of that i^ind in my life; no 
woman dare do it who hopes to hold any position in so- 
ciety. Imagine one's mind being distracted by a question 
of dinner! With papa, I made it a jioint never to find 
fault with a servant. If they did not suit, they were dis- 
tnissed, and the housekeeper had full authority. 'I 
never question anything you do,' I said; 'and in return 
vou must never disturb me by so much as a hint of house- 
hold annoyances."* 

"In that cose, would it not be better to send Mrs. 
Gandy to Clevedon? She would be best able to advise 
Lady Olevedon." 

" You surely don't suppose that Georgina Clevedon 
wishes to be advised about soups or jellies, or house- 
maids' wages, or soap and candles. I am going to put her 
in the way of taking her position in the count}'." 

"But, my dear, do you know anything about coun- 
ties?" 

" I know society," replied Augusta, with dignity. 
''Society in Kent is the same thing as society in Masto- 
don Orescent." 



groai 



"Unhappily, yes," cried Mr. Harcross, with a faint 
oan. " It was said that the printing-press had driven 
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away Bobin Gk>odfeIlow and the fairies, and I fancy, that 
the railway eystem has, in the same manner, banished nil 
individaality. There is no such thing as a country 
gentlemen. If Sir Roger de Ooverly were ali?e now, win; 
would not rejoice to visit him? And there would bo some 
fun in spending a week with Squire Western; the fellow 
was at least racy/' 

''Then I am to understand that you will go with me 
to Glevedon, I suppose," said Augusta, after a pause, 
during which she had returned to her book, and Mr. Har- 
oross to the contemplation of the rain-drops chasing one 
another down the plate-glass window, or the leaden sea 
beyond. Weston stood with his back to the chimney- 
piece, pretending to read the '' Times. '* This discussion 
about Glevedon was particularly interesting to him,' and 
he became more ana more inclined to think that Mr. 
Walgrave's visit to the Kentish farm-house was associated 
with some episode worth his knowing. 

'* I will go, of .course, if you really wish me to go. It 
can not signify very much where I spend the last weeks 
in August. ** 

** Wo need not stay lohgor than a fortnight at most,'^ 
said Mrs. llarcross, graciously, evidently softened by this 
concession. ''And then, if you really care about t|ie > 
Continent, I shall be happy to go anywhere you please.'' • 

"Even to the north pole,'* Mr. Harcross observed, 
with a smile. " We could hardly be a colder couple if we 
spent our lives there," he paid to himself afterward. 

"Weston is invited," continued Mrs. Harcross — "Sir 
Francis asked him when they mot in the square. Papa 
was asked, too, but, with his gout, he prefers remaining. . 
quietly here. I don't think there'll be a very large party 
staying in the house, for Sir Francis has few old friends ' 
in England, and of course Oeorgie does not wisl^ to crowd 
the house with her people." 

It was settled, therefore, that Ilubert Harcross should 
visit Glevedon; should eat, drink, and be merry in the 
same place where he had spent that one idly happy sum- 
mer day — in a place that was associated with the dead. 
He thought of the room with the oriel- window, the room 
where he had told Grace Redmaynehis fatal secret, where 
he had held her in his arms for the first time. He woh- 

10 
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dered how that room would look— changed or the aame — 
and how he should feel when he looked upon it. 

For a long time after that hideons Noyember day when 
she sunk dead at his feet he had lived in constant appre- 
hension of some encounter with Grace Bedmayne's kin- 
dred. But nothing had come of this dread except a yisit 
from John Wort, wlio had accused him straightly enoueh 
of having tempted the girl away, and to whom he bad de- 
liberately lied. So, little b; little, his fears had worn 
themselves out. He had heard of the migration of Mrs. 
James and her family, heard that the old farm-house was 
tenantless, and believed himself tolerably secure from the 
evil consequences of his sin. But notwithstanding his 
sense of security, nothing could have been more repellent 
to him than the idea of this visit. It was only from the 
fear of awakening suspicion in the mind of his wife that 
he consented to go. Mad it been asked what it was ho 
dreaded, or why he, who was not a man prone to seuti* 
mentality, should so shrink from lookine^ once more on 
that familiar scene, his explanation must have been of the 
vaguest. He only know that he did shrink from this 
visit, and that it was against his own judgment he con- 
sented to go to Clevedon. 

** If there is any danger for me in that neighborhood — 
danger of scandal or unpleasantness of any kind — I am 
running into the teeth of it,'' he said to himself; ''but I 
hardly think there can be. The whole family are in 
Australia, and Brierwood farm-house shut up. Poor 
old house, whore I first learned that nij heart was some- 
thing more than a force-pump to assist the circulation 
' of the blood! Poor old garden, where I was so foolishly 
happy P' 



CHAPTER XXXL 

Sib Fbakots and Lady Olevedon left the Swiss mount- 
ains and valleys early in August, and came to their 
Kentish home, desperately in love with each other, and 
altogether a most foolishly devoted couple, as Sibyl 
Olevedon informed them after a day or two spent in 
their society. 
' " You really do flirt abominably," she said, ** and I 
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don'fc think I shall be able to stand it, if tilings are always 
t(> go on this way. My existence here will be a perpetual 
state of doing gooseberry. Don't yon think yon might 
find some eligible person to fall in love with me^ Franks 
so that I might set up a rival business? The present state 
of affairs is awfully slow." 

Not slow for the principals, however, to whom life just 
now seemed a summer holiday. The young couple cer- 
tainly made the most of that happy week of perfect 
liberty which preceded the arrival of their visitors. They 
wandered in the park all through the sultry summer 
morning, exploring their territory like a married Robin- 
son Orusoe and his wife, *' running about," as Percys 
Shelley's wife called it, when she spoke of herself and her* 
boy-husband in their Welsh cottage. They rode about 
the surrounding villages, made themselves familiar with 
the boundaries of the estate, and formed the acquaintance 
of numerous small tenants and farm laborers, all of whom 
wanted something done, and took advantage of Sir Francis 
Olevedon's defenseless state in a ruthless manner. John 
Wort rated his master soundly for such folly. 

'*If you go giving 'em everything they ask," ho said^ 
*' you may as well divide your estate among 'em at once, 
an'd go and bo a Plymouth Brother. It'll come to the 
same thing; forPm blest if ever you'll get sixpence a year 
out of tho^property, if you listen to your tenants' whims 
and fancies. I never give 'em anything: that's my rule. 
' Don^t you like the place?' I ask, if they come whining 
to me; ' because if you don't, you've got vour remedy next 
quarter«day. There isn'J; an acre of land or a house on 
the estate that I couldn't let over your heads three deep; 
so if you want to better yourselves in some other direction, 

Cray don't stop out of politeness to me.' That generally 
rings them to their senses. But of course if the pro- 
prietor goes tampering with the tenants, Pm done. Once 
^ive 'em anything, and they'll never leave off asking; and 
if you begin by giving inches, you'll find yourself let in 
for ells before you know where you are." 

Sir Francis looked penitent, and referred to a dainty 
little note-book of Georgie's with a grewsome counte- 
nance. 

'' Pm afraid I committed myself to a new chimney or 
two, and a little improvement in the way of drain pipes 
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where I found the cottages hardly as swoet as Breiden- 
bacb's shop; and here's a case wliere I think something 
inexpensivo in the shape of a stable would be an actual 
chanty, for the family has a donkey which lives with 
them m their common sitting-room — uncomfortable for 
the donkey, which mnst find himself hustled about when 
- the family are busy, and perhaps a check on the freedom 
\ of conyersation; for who can tell what a donkey may or 
may not understand? My 'wife pleaded piteousiy for the 
brute. I'm afraid her compassion went to the donkey 
rather than to the family who were compelled to have 
him in their parlor. Hero'19 an oven, I see, to which I 
. certainly did pledge myself, at the request of a woman 
whose cottage was a perfect model of cleanliness. And 
if she had an oven she could giye her old man a bit 'of pie 
for his supper or a toad-in-the-hole for his dinner. What 
is a toad-m-the-hole, by the bye? Fve heard of yiper 
broth bein^ given by the Italians to people in extremity, 
but a toad is a new idea. Oome, Wort, be philanthropic, 
and redeem all my promises without any more grumbling. 
. I dare say I've been a fool, but you see a man does not 

f[et married many times in his liie, and may be excused a 
ittle weakness on such an occasion." 

** Of course, if you say I'm to do these things. Sir 
Francis, I must do them,'' replied John Wort, with the 
sigh of resignation. *^ It isn't my place to make objeo- 
tions. I suppose you know that you've let yourself in 
for a couple of hundred pounds, at the least." 

*' We'll save the money somehow. Wort, depend upon 
it," answered the delinquent, ^yly. '' You have no idea 
what a financier I am. Lady Olevedon and I were plan- 
ning a Swiss cottage in the loveliest corner of the park 
to-day, a sequestered nook, where we might spend our 
afternoons when we wanted to be alone, in order that our 
servants might tell people we were not at home without 
outraging their own moral sense. We'll defer the build- 
ing of our Swiss cottage, and that will balance matters." 

*^ This here feet-shampeter will cost no end of money, 
I reckon," observed the unappeasable steward, who, con- 
scions of having made the shipwrecked estate seaworthy 
by his own exertions^ was inclined to consider that he had 
a prescriptive right to grumble. 
^ ** Oh, dear, no; it will be the simplest thing in the 
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world. Besides, that's ont of your lurisdiotion, .you 
know, Wort — a more domestic expense. 

" I know that. Sir Francis. I know there ain't many 
masters as would let me speak that free as I do to yon. 
Ihit, yon pee, I've worked hard for the property, and it's 
almost as near and dear to me as if it was an only child; 
and I don't wont to see you ruin yourself as Sir Lucas 
did. Shampeters was in his line, you know, sir." • 

'^ Don't alarm yourself. Wort; I've graduated in the 
science of economy. Remember what I lived on abroad. 
And you don't know what a treasure of a wife I have se- 
cured. There'll be no extravagance in this household, 
depend upon it. Oh, by the way. Wort, if you're not in 
a hurry tliis morning, 1 should like to ask you a ques- 
tion." 

" My time is your time. Sir Francis." 

''Sit down, then, and make yourself comfortable. I'll 
ring for some sherry-and-soda. I've been looking over 
the maps of the estate, and the family history, intermar- 
riages of great-uncles and great-aunts, ramiOcations of 
cousins, and so on; and I find there's a small estate my 
father got rid of about seven years before 1 was born, a 
place I never heard of in my life, called Bavenhurst It 
seems to have been a farm of about three hundred acres, 
with a house of some importimce upon iu I Wonder I 
never heard my father speak of it." 

" I don't," said Mr. Wort, decisively. 

♦'But why notr 

" Does a man ever care to talk about a thing he has 
parted with?" asked the steward, philosophically, as he 
removed the wire from a soda-water Dottle.r " It's always 
a sore subject." 

" But how did my father come to sell this Ravenhurst 
estate?" inquired Sir Francis. " Wasn't it in the entail?" 

**Ko, sir; it was your grandmother's property. She 
was an heiress, you know, a Miss Blaudford, only daugh- 
ter of Colonel Blandford, who made no end of money in 
the Oarnatic — whatever that may be — and bought a good 
deal of land hereabouts." 

"HumphI Curious I should never have heard of the 
estate. My father's difficulties had begun, I suppose, 
when he sold itr 
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'''Well, yeSy sir. He didn't sell it withont a strong 
neeessity.'' 

''And did his creditors get all the money?" 
"Not the common run of his creditors/' replied Mr. 
Wort, who had a thoughtful air, and seemed indisposed 
to be communicative. " They didn't touch a penny. It 
was a debt of honor which Sir Lucas settled with the 
price of Bayenhurst." 

"Ah, that fatal play! Fox and that card-playing set, 
who had made it the fashion for a man to ruin himself, 
bad a great deal to answer for. Who bonglit the estate?" 
"A Afr. Quiqlan, a gentleman-farmer, whose property 
it joined; but the land was sold again at his death. 
Bavenhui-st has been through other hands since Sir Lucas 
sold it; seyen-and-thirty years ago, you see, sir. It be- 
longs to a retired builder now, who has divided it into 
three small farms, and sold the frontages for building 
ground." 

Sir Fmncis was satisfied. It was strange, certainly, 
that his father had never mentioned Biivonhurst, and yet 
like his father to have avoided an unpleasant topic, no 
put the subject out of his mind. Ravenhurst was gone 
from him and his heirs forever. He had not the insati- 
able hunger for land which possesses some men. It was 
hard upon the poor old colonel, who had fought, and 

fossibly plundered, in the Garnatic, that his estate should 
ave been thus lightly disposed of, but it was scarcely a 
hardship for Sir Francis. 

That idle, happy week with his young. wife seemed the 
briefest of his existence; one long ride through shadowy 
woods and sunny green lanes, where the hedges were full 
of fiowers; one lazy morning, dreaming under the chest-, 
nuts in the park; one tranquil evening, made musical by 
two sweet girlish voices blended in old familiar melodies 
such as the heart of man loveth. 

They spent the peaceful evenings of this initiatory week 
in Oeorgie's morning-room, that very chamber with the 
oriel window in whicn Grace Bedmayne's girlish form had 
first been folded in a lover's arms, that room which in 
Hubert Walgrave's memory held a place as solemn as a 
mortuary chapel. Tlie furniture had not been changed; the 
old Indian cabinets— Bombay black -wood — and Poonah 
desks and card- racks, which had been good enough for 
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Oolonel Blandford's dauKhter, the heiress of spoils froui 
the Garnatio^ were good enough for Georgie. A new 
Persian carpet, with new bine silk window-cnrtains, and 
blue silk covers for the autiqnated chairs and sofas; a^ 
dainty maple-wood cottage piuno ina sr.ug recess by the 
fire-place; a huge cage of Australian birds; and a prettily 
carved ivory f rum e, containing all the photographic por- 
traits that had ever been taken of Francis GlevedonT— 
from the boy at a Oerman university to the master of 
Olevedon Park; such trifles as these had sufficed to make 
the room perfect in the eyes of Georgie. , .. 

The fifteenth of August— the day upon which their 
enesis were to arrive — came too swiftly for the wedded 
lovers. ' ' 

'* Frankie, do vou know Fm afraid I hate visitors P" 
Georgie said, with a solemn face einressive of profound 
self-abasement, as she stood by her husband's side at an 
open window in the square parlor in the early suihmer 
morning. 

''What a horrible confession for the bead of a county 
family! And yet you were anxious that Mrs. Harorosa. 
should come to you, Georgie.'* 

*MV:is I, Frank? Mrs. Uarcross! Well, you know, 
Mrs. Harcross was very good to me about my trousseaus 
You have no idea what trouble she took.. But for her 
yon might have had such a dowdy wife. She said^ Aunt 
Ohotvder's notions were a quarter of a century old.'^r 

''I don't think it would have disturbed my peace of 
mind very much, Georgie, if that calamity had occurred. 
I should lovevou just as well if you had only one faded 
gown— like Enid. Indeed, I have serious thoughts of 
putting you to the test as that young lady was tested, or 
taking a leaf out of the 'Decameron,' and making a 
modern Grizzel of you. I wonder how you would come 
through that kind of furnace?" 

''You can't say Fm wanting in fortitude, Frank, when 
I parted with Pedro 'for your sake. But don't let's be 
silly, please. I want to talk very seriously." 

"I am all attention." 

" No, you're not, sir; you're staring out of the window 
with all your might." 

"Look at the shadows of the chestnuts, Georgie, and 
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that gronp of deer; don't you think those are worth star- 
iug atP* 

** Yen, of oonrse; bat I want yon to talk of the people 
who are coming to-^ay. First and foremost, there is 
Aunt Ohowder. I had a tremendons discussion about the 
rooms with Mrs. Mixer, and I really thought we never 
should settle things so as not to offend any one. Aunt 
Ohowder is to haye the yellow room, with the little dress- 
ing-room, which by rights belongs to the blue room; but 
that we ^ive to a bachelor — Mr. Weston Vallory — and he 
can do without a- dressing-room/' 
' *' Weston Vallory," exclaimed Sir Francis, with a wry 
face. *^ Did yon ask that snobP" 

** Why, Frank, you know yon inyited him yourself I" 

- ** I know nothing about it, my dear. A man who is fo- 

ing to be married may be expected to be a little off his 

head. I«8uppose I did ask tlie fellow in some expansiye 

mon^ent" 

" Don't you like him, dearP" 
: ''Do I like cobras,' or skunks, or musk-rats, or any 
other unclean thingsf I should think Weston Vallory 
was of the musk-rat species, and that if he ran across the 
bottles in my cellar he'd poison the wine inside them fa 
sent le snob. 

''How can you be so unjust, FrankP Mrs. Harcross 
told me that her cousin is a most good-natured man. He 
is quite devoted to her." 

" Tes, and hates her husband with all the yenom of a 
small nature. I tell you, Georgie, Weston Vallory belongs 
to the venomous tribes. I wiis a fool to inyite the two 
men together. However, I suppose in good society one 
must have people who hate each other. Gk> on with your 
list, my dear.'' 

" The tapestry room for the Harcrosses," said Oeorgie, 
counting on her finders; " the room the prince slept in for 
General Cheviot and his wife; the oak room for your friend 
Oaptain Hardwood; the cedar room for my friends the 
Misses Stalman; and one of the best rooms on the top 
story for your learned friend Mr. M'Gall, the Scotchman 
who writes for all the reviews. I think that's all. Papa 
is to be with us every day; but he won't sleep awa]^ from 
the Bungalow, you know, if he can possibly help it, for 
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fear there shoald be a fire m the night, and all the animals 
should be burned/' 

''Like Barnuni's Museum/' said Sir Francis, irrever- 
entlj. • t 

Al-thdugh Georgie was inclined to lament the advent of 
her visitors, it was by no means an unpleasant thing to re- 
ceive them, and to feel the full force of her position as mis- 
tress of Glevedon brought home to her by their presence.' 
8he did the honors of the old house nobly, escorted her lady 
guests through the rooms and galleries, showing them the 
various points of attraction — the family pictures,' the 
music-room with the new concert grand, the oilliard-room' 
with its two vast tables, the spacious library, sustained in 
the center by three massive porphyry columns— a room 
which had been added by Sir Lucas Clevedon's father, i ' 
Mr. and Mrs. Harcross were the last to arrive. ' Their 
luggage had comedown by an early train with the ruck of 
the visitors, three monster trunks that might have held 
an Indian outfit, with Mrs. Harcross's name and London 
address engraved upon a brass plate on each, and a modest 
portmanteau or two belonging to Mr. Harcross. Tullion 
had brought these and the iirevitable travelinff-bag, now 
more gorgeous than of old, being in fact a wedding ores- 
ent, silver-gilt tops to all the jars and bottles, with Mrs. , 
Harcross's monogram in pink coral on everything from 
the scent-bottles to the hair-brushes. The Harcrosses 
themselves came by an express that brought them to 
Tunbridge late in the afternoon; so that Weston Vallory 
had been installed some time, and was making himself 
agreeable at a five-o'clock lea in the garden when his cousin 
and her husband arrived. 

Augusta insisted on going to her friend at once when 
she heard that Lady Olevedon was in the garden. She 
was not a person whose toilet was ever disordered by 
traveling, and all the puffings and flouncings of her gray 
silk dress seemed as fresh as when they left the hands of 
her milliner. So, conscious of her fitness to meet the 
gaze of society, she begged to be shown at once to the^ 
garden, and followed the butler across the great hall and 
along a passage leading to the garden door, with Hubert 
Harcross in her train. 

The oak- paneled passage was just a little dark, and the' 
flood of summer sunlight streamed in at the opening of 
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'the door. • Was it this sudden bnrst of light that dazed 
Mr. Harorossas'he stood in the threshold of the house 
for a moment looking out at the garden? 

It was the garden in whioh Grace and he had wandered 
all througli ' that thoughtless summer afternoon. How 
'well lie remembered it! The arches garlanded with roses 
and honeysuokle, the passion-flowers, the stone basin of 
gohl-fishy where no fish had been when he last saw it, 
only shallow, stagnant water covered with duck- weed. 
Poor old neglected placel They had trimmed and im- 

E roved everything, of coui*se, but not with an inexorable 
and. The garden still belonged to the old world, the 
sweet-scented flowers still grew in a wild profusion; nor 
had the form of beds or grass-plots been altered. In the 
.midst of his pain, which was of the. sharpest, he felt glad 
to see that the place was so little changed. 

Lady Glevedon was pouring out tea in the very arbor 
whore Mr. and Mrs. James Kedniayne and Mr. Wort had 
sipped their milk punch with the old butler and his 
wife. There wore a few garden seats scattered round the 
bower, and on nne of these Weston Vallory was balanc- 
ing himself, making himself agreeable after his kind. 
Sir Francis was absent, pleasantly engaged in showing 
therStables to his friend, Captain Hardwood. 

'MVhat a magnificent woman I" said Mr. M'Gall, the 
gentleman who wrote for all the reviews, looking up from 
a meditative cup of t«aas Mrs. Harcross came along the 
gravel path, her glistening gray dress and dainty pink 
bonnet resplendent in the sunshine. ''Is that one of 
your Kentish friends, Lady Glevedon?'* 

*'No; that is my friend Mrs. Harcross.*' 

** What! the wife of Harcross the barrister? I've met 
him once or twice. Oh, here he comes in the back- 
ground, looking rather fagged. He's said to work as hard 
as any man in London." 

Mr. Harcross performed his share of all the greetings; 

give the ends of his fingers to Westos, was presented to 
eneral Gheviot, and so on, and said all that could have 
been expected of him under the circumstances. But he 
looked wan and haggard in the sunshine, and was glad to 
drop into a chair by Georgie's tea-tray presently, after i^ 
little talk with the general. 
'' You look so tired, Mr. Harcross," {jady Glevedon said, 
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oom passionately, thinking that her husband might cooae 
to look like this some day, worn and weary, and with an 
air of premature age. ''I hope the journey was not very 
fatiguing." 

'' No. Augusta did not seem to feel it at all; but I sup- 
pose I am growing old and nervous, and that the vibration 
affects me more than it did a few years ago." I worked 
rather hard in the season, and since then I have been 
yachting a little; and I dare say that sort of thing, with 
a sixty-ton yacht on one's mind, is not so complete a rest 
as a professional man reauires," 

''I should think not," cried Georeie; ''and you have 
been ut the Isle of Wight yachting. How I envy yon your 
yachtl" ru 

•* And how I envy you — " ' . i 

''What, Mr. Harcrossf What can such a successful 
man as you are find to envy in any one's bite?" 

" A great many things. Your youth, to begin with, 
and the freshness that belongs to it — the power to envy 
anybody anything. Do yen know, I sometimes look round 
the world, and wonder whether there is anvthing in it I 
should care to have, if the mere act of wishing would se- 
cure it for me, and the answer is doubtful." 

"That means that vour life is so full already. Yon 
have fame, fortune, a charming wife. Is there anything 
more you could wish for?" 

"Can't you imagine something? Children, for in- 
stance — yon remember what Wordsworth says about a 
ciiild? But I donH wish for those. I don't feel myself 
the sort of man who ought to have them." 

He said all this carelessly enough, yet with a certain 
earnestness beneath that outward lightness. He had been 
drawn on to speak more unreservedly than his wont by 
something sympathetic in Oeorgie's face and manner. 
"She is the kind of woman a man might trust," he said 
to himself. "I like that firm mouth and round chin, 
which give such character to the sparkling face. I like 
the tone of her voice and the touch of her hand." 

Mrs. Harcross had become the center of a circle by this 
time; the elderly gray-bcairded general prostrating himself 
in the dust before her, stiickrn down by her beauty, 
while his wife convened apart with the eldest Miss Stalman, 
on the alarming tendencies of the English Church, an- 
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disturbed by the pangs of jealonsy. The stable clock 
struck seveu while the party were still pleasantly engaged^ 
and the ladies moYed off to dress for the eight-o'clook 
dinner^ leavinff the gentlemen to contaminate the first 
cool zephyrs of evening with the odor of premature cigars 
during the quarter of an hour which they could safely 
spare from tne labors of the toilet. 

Tlie first dinner at GlcYedon was a success. Oook and 
housekeeper, butler and subordinates, had nerved them« 
selves for a grand struggle. Now or never the new estab- 
lishment was to show what it was worth. '^ Don't talk to 
me about your KeRency dinners, Mr. Moles," the modern 
butler had said to liis ancient brother, in the ezpansive- 
ness of social intercourse. ''What helegance or hartistic- 
al effect could there have been about a dinner in those 
days, when every blessed thing was nut upon the table?" 

** I don't know about the table, Mr. Mumby," said the 
ancient butler, with an offended air; ''Sir Lucas's phuto 
was as fine a sight as you'd wish to lay your eyes on — 
fourteen feet long, with gadroon edges, and ramping lions 
for supporters at all the corners; and our silver covers 
and side-dishes took three men a week to clean before 
they come to the state of perfection as / liked to see. As 
for covers and side-dishes nowadays, with this mean, 
sneaking way of handing evervthink round, you might as 
well be without 'em for all the credit they Ao you. I'm 
past my time I dessay, Mr. Mumby, and I'm glad of it 
when I see the present low-lived way of dpins; things. 
Why, one of our dinners would have made six of yours in 
solid butcher's meat; and where you've one side dish in 
your menew we had half a dozen.'' 

"I don't know what you mean by side-dishes, Mr. 
Moles," said the modern domestic; '^ we have nothink 
but hongtrays and hongtraymays." 

The inaugnrative dinner was a success. Tristram Moles 
was allowed to peep into the dining-room before the ban- 
quet, a wan, feeble figure amidst all that glow of color 
and sparkle of glass under the soft light of waxen tapers. 
Pale as a ghost revisiting the scenes of its earthly joys, he 
gazed upon the glittering board with a faint approving 
smile, and confessed that it was nicely arranged. 

" I never did hold with flowers on a dinner-table," be 
said, shaking his head at the pyramids of rare hot-house 
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blpssomSy and the dwarf forest of fern and geraniunf re^^ 
fleeted in the crystal plateau; ** but if you must have 'em, '^ 
I allow you've arranged 'em tasiily. It's all very pretty, 
Mr. Mnmby, like a young lady's counter at a fancy fair; 
but I'm an old man, and I shall go down to my grave 
with the opinion that your top and bottom and your six; 
side-dishes is the best decoration for your dinner-table.'* 
Thus, with a deprecating shrug and a mournful survey. of ' 
the frivolous board, Mr. Moles, having come like a 
shadow, so departed. 

The dinner, as well as being a success from a gastro- 
nomic point of view — there was a Parmesan 80ufl96 toward 
the end of the feast, which the eldest Miss Stalman, who 
wasffifted with an epicurean tuste, dreamed of — was a\ 
socisu triumph. The hum and rattle of conversation < 
never ceased; there were no awkward pauses in which 
people simultaneously awake to the discovery that no one 
IS talking, till the most audacious member of the circle 
plunffes into the gulf of silence with some inane remark, 
which, being gratefully received by host or hostess, bridges 
the dreary chasm, and leads the way to pastures new. 
To-night at Clevedon there were plenty of good talkers. 
General Cheviot and Colonel Davenaiit helped and sus* 
tained each other, yet were judiciously placed far enough 
apart to have each his auditory. The two Misses Stal- 
man were of the agreenble-rattle species; could talk cro- - 
?[uet or theology, fine art, horses, of botany, with equal 
acilitv; could draw out the dullest neighbor, and entangle 
the coldest cavalier in the meshes of one of those confl- 
dential conversations about nothing particular, which, 
seen from a little distance, look like flirtation of the deep- 
est dye. 

In such a party, if Mr. Harcross had chosen to eat liis 
dinner in comparative silence, he might have done so 
with impunity. There were plenty of people to talk; and 
Oeorgie's aunt, Mrs. Chowder, whom he took in to dinner, ^ 
was not exacting so long as the ministering spirits of the 
banquet brought her the nicest entries, and not the 
ruined walls of the vol-au-vents, or the less of the chickens. 
'' I can't dine without curry," she told her neighbor con- . 
fidentially, ''and I can't dine without bitter beer. I 
know it sounds dreadful; but I was twenty years in India, 
and use is second nature, yon know. I don't know. 
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whether yoa noticed ity.bat there was no gratsd cocoannt 
in thut ourry. I must give Georgiana's cook poor dear 
Chowder's recipe; a copy of it, tliat is to say. The ori^- 
' inal doonment is in his own handwriting, and I keep it 
among the letters he wrote me when I came home for my 
health." 

While Mrs. Chowder enjoyed her dinner, however, Mr. 
Harcross did not abandon himself to silence. On the 
contrary, he went in for a triumph, and achieved it, say- 
ing some of his best and bitterest things, to the delight 
of an admiring circle, talking mnch more than usual; 
not hanging back and watching his opportunity to flash 
in upon the talk with speech as keen as a sword thrust, 
after the manner of some dinner-table wits, but making 
all the talk at his end of the table, and sustaining it with 
unabated vigorl 

Weston Yallory, who was seated at Augusta's left band, 
was not slow to observe this extreme vivacity. 

'^How lively your husband is to-night,'' he said to Mrs. 
Harcross; ** he has almost a feverish air." 

'^ I suppose he wishes to make himself agreeable to our 
friends," Augusta answered, in her chilling way, but with 
a little suspicious glance across the table toward her hus- 
band, nevertheless. '^He is not generally dull in socie- 
ty," she added. 

''Oh, dear, no; on the contrary, he is a man who seems 
created to shine in society. It's a pity that tjrpe of man 
always seems to lose a little in the domestic circle." 

Augusta fliished one of her sternest glances upon her 
cousin; but he was as much accustomed to the anery flash 
of those brilliant hazel eyes as she was to this kind of ma- 
licious insinuation against her husband. 

''I don't know what you mean by losing in the do- 
mestic circle," she said stiffly; ''I never find Hubert at a 
loss for conversation at home." 

" Really, now," said Weston, with his insolent, incredu- 
lous air; '' I should have thought that even Canning or 
Sydney Smith must have been rather bad company at 
home. A man of that kind wants such a dinner as this 
to develop his powers. Though, by the bye, there really 
is no one here, and that's why I felt surprised by Har- 
cross's excessive vivacity. I can't see the source of his 
inspiration. What can it matter to him whether those 
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5 iris in bine think him a wit or a dnilard; or that old In-, 
iau general, or the stout party in green satiu^-^n aunt 
of the house, I believoF What kudos otiu he get from amus- 
ing all these nobodies?" 

''It is just possible that he may wish to please my 
friends," replied Augusta, with dijjnity, ''You can n9t 
supjiose that a man in his position must always have a 
motive for being agreeable^ He is not upon, his promo- 
tion." 

"No, he is one of those infernal luoky fellows who 
have only to open their mouths for manna to falljnto 
them." 

" He has worked harder than most men, and has more 
talent than most men, Weston. I don't see that there is 
any Inok in the case." . 

"Don't you? Was there no luck in marrying you? 
What is there to distinffuish him from theruoKof man- 
kind that should entitle him to such a prize as he se- . 
cured when he won you? How provokingly devoted you 
arc to the fellow, Augustal" 

" Weston, I will not allow you to talk in that style.",., 
" Oh, oome now, Augusta; Fm sure I behayc myself re- 
markably well, but a man can't always bo dumb. ' It pro- 
vokes me past endurance sometimes to sec you so fonu of 
him." 

"Indeed I I had supposed myself among the coldest of 
wives!" 

" Gold! Why, you blaze up like a volcano if one says a 
word against yonder demi-goa. Ho can not do wrong in 
your sight. Why, I verily believe tiiat if any awkward 
episode of his piist life were to come to light, you'd ac- 
cept the revelation as a matter of course, and go on ador- 
ing him." 

" I really wish you would not use such absurd words, 
Weston—^'demi-god' and 'adoration!' Of course I am 
attached to my husband. Our marriage was one of incli- 
nation, as you know, and Hubert's conduct from first to 
last has been most conscientious and disinterested. With 
regard to his past life, I doubt if I have the slightest right 
to Question that, although I should be naturallv grieved 
to aiscover that he had ever been anvthing less than I be- 
lieve him to be, a man of high moral character." 
" Upon my word, Augusta, yon are a model wife. But 
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suppose, DOW, during your engagement to him, at the 
very time when you were keeping company, as the maid- 
' servants say, there had been any little episode — a rnstio 
flirtation, for instance, wliich developed into something 
of a more serious character — how then?-' 

This. time Mrs. Harcross grew suddenly pale, even to 
thfe Very lips. 

'' I will never speak to you again, Weston/' she said, ' 
without raising her voice in the least degree, *^ unless you 
immediately apologize for that shameful insinuation.'' 

*'';My dear Augusta, I was only putting a case. I will 
beg your pardon a thousand times over, if you like. J 
, had no idea of offending you." 

^' You- always offend me when yon talk of my husband. 
I request that for the future yon will abstain from speak- 
ing of him." 

'* I expunge his name from my vocabulary. Prom this 
moment he shall be as sacred in my eyes as the Lama of 
Thibet, or those nameless goddesses whom the Greeks 
worshiped in fear and trembling. I could endure any- 
thing rather than your anger, Augusta." 

"Then pray do not provoke it by any more silly 
speeches abouc Hubert. Lady Clevedon is rising; wiU 
you give me my fan, please? I dropped it just now. 
Thanks." 

Her color had come back by this time. That insinua- 
tion of Weston's was, of course, like all the rest of his 
malicious speeches, the meaningless emanation of a jeal- 
ous soul, ohe had fi;rown accustomed to the idea that 
this cousin of hers should be thus bitter upon the sub- 
ject of her marriage. She knew what a crushing disan- 
pointment that marriage had been to him, and was hardly 
inclined to be angry with him for being still devoted to 
her, heart and soul, still jealous of the winner. Whero 
else, indeed, could she have found such faithful service, 
such unflageing zeal? 

" Poor ti^ston," she used to say to her confidantes, ** he 
would go through fire and water for me." 

And through fire and water Weston Vallonr was quite 
prepared to go, with one end and aim held steadily in 
view. 
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OHAPTEB XXXIL 



SuMMBR skies, and summer woods, quaint old gardens ; 
brimming over with roses, a fair supply of. carriages and 
horses, a good cook, and a considerable proportion of ' 
youthful spirits, combined to make the little gathering at 
Gleyedon a very pleasant business. There were plenty of 
show places and a sprinkling of interesting ruins in thatv 
fair garden of England; ana Lady Olevedon's visitors were 
rarely at home for luncheon, but were to be found at that 
social hour either picnicking on the smooth turf in the 
chancel of a dilapidated abbey, or ronghin|[ it in the 
sanded best parlor of some rustic inn, or camping on the 
summit of a hill, with a Turneresaue landscape spreading, 
wide beneath, and meltins; into the blue sky beyond an 
opposite ranjje of wooded hills twenty miles away. 

oir Francis Glevedon's horses, and such job-horses as 
were to be hired in the village of Kingsbury, had rather a ' 
hard time of it during these festivities, and may reasoua- • 
blj have wished themselves in any other state of life. . 
Little rest had they in the gloomy, substantial old stables'- 
in the spacious quadrangle, where pear-trees and yellow 
jasmine climbed over the dark red brick walls, anda^rcat 
clock clanged the hours, half hours, and quarters, with a ! 
dissonant clang that outraged the summer quiet.^ As soon 
as cheery, louiigius breakfast was over, the morning pa- , 
pers read, and perhaps a stray game of billiards indulged 
in, while the ladies were dressing for the day's excursion, 
preparations for the start began on the broad gravel drive 
in front of the porch. Matrons were duly sbowed into 
landau and barouche; maidens came tripping down the 
stone steps in riding-gear, with chimney-pot hats perched 
co^uettishly on wonderful structures of puffed and plaited 
hair; adventurous spirits, eager to drive doubtful horses 
in tittuppy dog-carts, paused for the signal for departure; 
dogs barked, footmen and grooms ran to and fro, carrying 
shawls and sun- umbrellas, ponderous baskets of comesti- 
bles were hung on to the heavier carriages, and at last, 
Oeorgie having mounted a mail-phaeton with her hus- 
band, in defiance of etiquette, the gay procession moves < 
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merrily off at a dashing paoe down the longayenne, whoee 
glories have been somewhat thinned bv Sir Lncas, bot 
which is still a noble alley. 

** I wiU drive with you, Frankie,'' says the young wife, 
nestling under her husband's elbow. ^* What a tall creat- 
ure you are up there I I would sooner stay at home at 
once than sit and prose in that stuffy landau, while you 
rattled on a quarter of a mile before us, smoking and ha- 
ha-ha-ing with some horrid men. How is it men are al- 
ways laughing when they are together? and what, in 
goodness* name, do they find to laugh at? They must be 
either very witty or very idiotic.'' 

i'^Not much of the first, I'm afraidi Qeoi^ie. Your 
wit never laughs, and doesn't often make otlier people 
laugh. His true province is to set them thinking. Of 
course I like to have yon with me. Miss Crusoe" (this 
was a pet name, founded on his first remembrance of her); 
''.but don't you think von ought to be doing company 
with Mrs. Cheviot and ftrs. Harcross in the landnii?" 

''They're very comfortable without mc, Fninkio." 
Oeorgiana answers, in ii wheedling tone, getting a little 
closer to the driver's elbow. " Augusta can get on with 
any one in her grand way, and there's aunty, too; and 
they know we haven't been married long, dear, and per- 
haps they'll think it natural we should like to be together." 
, "And of course, by and by, when we've been married a 
little longer, we shall wisli to be as far apart as possible," 
replies Sir Francis, laughing; and away they go along the 
bright Kentish roads, where every hedge-row frames a new 
picture of sweet pastoral beauty, where every fresh turn of 
the road reveals a panorama that seems fairer than the last 
— away they go by hill and valley, by wochIs and fields, as 
happy as the sky-lark caroling in the bine vault above 
them. 

In all of these agreeable excursions Mr. Harcross fol- 
lowed in his wife's train. He was never sniky or object- 
ive, never languished to stay behind to play billiards, or 
read novels in the dim old library, or smoke perpetual 
cigars among the roses — he was only supremely indiffer- 
ent.. The small world of Clevedon considered him a 
model husband. He was always polite and attentive to 
his wife when occasion called for politeness on his part, 
brought her shawls and punisols, handed her in and out 
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of cjirriuges, bufc all withont any ill-advised enipresiement 
which might havo reminded people that he had married 
a fortune. By fits and starts he chose to be brilliant, bat 
at other times was tlie most silent of the party. People 
accepted the taciturn humor as natural in a professional 
man of his standing. 

''That fellow Harcross does no end of hard thinking, 
Joe," one of the young men of the party obseryed to his 
com])eor; " can't make out how he does it. Did you ever 
try to think, Joey?* 

" Yes, once," answered Joseph, gravely; '* I tried to ^ 
make a safe book for the Derby, and did a lot of thinking 
over it; but the figures wouldn't come right, and yet they 
ought Now, looK here, Treby: if you lay a hundred to 
ten against eleven horses, only one of the eleven can win, 
you know, and you can't lose anything. If pone of 'em 
win, you make a hundred and ten pounds. That's the 
secret of the colossal fortunes made by omnibus oads, and 
that sort of people." 

" Don'Jt seem to see it," replied Treby; " I'd rather back 
the favorite for a place. It isn't such a strain upon one's 
intellect." 

Did Mr. Harcross enjoy life amidst that merry party, 
with all the verdure and freshness of English lanascape 
about and around him, with young voices ringing in:his 
ear and young faces smiling' u (ion himP AVell, no, he 
rather suffered these pleasures as something that must be 
got through and endured somehow. Half the time his 
mind was away in dusty law-courts, or in the lords' com- 
mittee-room. He could not enjoy the present moment as 
these people did. That bieathless race which he had run 
for fortune liad incapacitated him for holiday-making. It 
seemed such a foolish waste of time, this dawdling among 
broken arches, and champagne-drinking at two o'clock in 
the day — the trivial jokes, the flirtation and meandering. 
While the rest were beguiled with such pettiness, he 
strolled thoughtfully over the grave-stones of mitered ab-. 
bots, weighing his own life, pondering upon what he had 
won and what he had missed. The ruined abbey, whose 
aisle he paced, was somewhat suggestive of such contem- 
plation; for it belonged to a law-lord, whose mansion 
stood a little way off, witbing sight of those ivy-covered 
buttresses. 
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''The monks who built and maintained chis place seem 
a grander race than oar law lords/' he said to himself, 
''for they have left a finer monument to mark their ex- 
istence than Thurlow or Brougham. After all, there is 
nothing like architecture, if a man wants to be remem- 
bered when he is dust; and that was a pardonable weak- 
ness of the Pharaohs which made them go in for incalcn- 
Inble bricks and mortar." 

There were times, howeyer, when Mr. Harcross was 
more socially -inclined, and would even condescend to flirt 
a little, in a half-cynical way with the prettiest Miss 
Stalman, who was disposed to adore him, and in little 
gushes of confidence to her sister deplore the fact of his 
marriage. In spite of his habit of retiring within him- 
self occasionally, and withdrawing from tlie pleasures of 
the rest, he was eminently popular. First and foremost, 
because he Was a man of mark in his profession, and 
people liked to be on such intimate terms with so distin- 
guished a person; and siscondly, because he talked well 
when he did choose to talk, and had the gift of at least 
seeming to know everything under the sun. 

*' You are so dreadfully clever, Mr. Harcruss.*' said the 
pretty Miss Stalraan, with a reverential look, after he had 
told her some legends of the monks who had tossed their 
censers and sung their masses under the vaulted roof that 
once had spanned those lofty walls. "I think you must 
have read every book that was ever printed." 

"Not quite. Indeed, I doubt if I have read as many 
books as you have. I am told some young ladies devour 
a three-volume novel in a day, and that, knocking ofF 
Sundays and an occasional saint's day, would make nine 
hundred volumes a year. Allow them seven years of 
riovel-roading, and there yon have six thousand three 
hundred volumes. I don't believe I've read so many as 
that. But I thought, as we were to lunch in the clois- 
ters, every one would be eager to know something about 
the abbey; so I looked it up in the history of Kent while 
you ladies were dressing." 

"It is so nice to be with some one who knows all 
about Oothic architecture," murmured Miss Stalman, 
with a faint sigh. " My sympathies are with everything 
medisBval." 

Several people at Olevedon had observed the likeness 
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between Mr. Haroross and his host. They might have 
been brothers or first cousins^ people said, and were more 
like each other than many men so related. Hubert Har- 
cross's type of face was to be seen in ever so many of the 
Cloyedon portraits, as Weston Vallory, the all-seeing^ 
pointed ont one wet morning when tlie visitors were con- 
fined to the housoi and tramped the galleries restlessly in 
their search for amusement. 

''It's really 'a singular fact, that fikeness/' he said, 
''especially as my friend Harcross's face is by no means a 
common one. There's that slight projection of the under 
lip, for instance^ which gives v^at some people call a cyn- 
ical expression to the mouth — that's a regular Gleveaon . 
mark. Ton see it in the chief justice yonder, with the 
Bamillies wig, and in the old colonel of dragoons over 
there. Very curious, these accidental resemblances." 

There was a full-length portrait df Sir Lucas in the 
drawing-room, by Lawrence — rather an effeminate figure, 
in the ramous Regency swallow-tail coat and high st^k — 
and in this picture also the likeness between the Olove- 
dons and Mr. Harcross was obvious. All that made the 
strength of Hubert's face was wanting in the spendthrift's 
thoughtless countenance; but the likeness was not the 
less palpable. 

" xou are like what my father would have been if he 
had ever learned to think," said Sir Francis; " but he 
never did. Even misfortune could not teach him that 
lesson. Ho only acquired the art of grumblinff." 

" Te shall know tiiem by their fruits," said Mr. Har- . 
cross, sententiously. "Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles r' 

Sir Francis looked at him wonderingly for a moment, 
but said nothing; whereupon somebody besan to criticise 
the fashionable attire of the year 'iO, and the oonversation 
drifted into another channel. 



OHAPTBB XXXin. 

Miu Haroross was alone in the picture-gallery that 
rainy August afternoon. There was a grand Milliard 
matoh going on down-stairs, a fight for the championship 
of Oievedon, between Captain Harwood and Mr. M'Oalf, 
the Scottish reviewer, and all the youth and sprightliness 
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of OleTedon, made sprightlier by a luncheon wliicli hud 
been prolonged to doable its usual length on uccount of 
the dismal weather, was assembled to witness the struggle. 
Mr. Uarcross could hear the babble and huighter as he 
paced the long gullerji from whose paneled wall departed 
Oleyedons seemed to scowl upon him in the doubtful 
light. There had been a talk of the day improving after 
luncheon, and barometers had been tapped inquiringly by 
dainty knuckles; "but the dense gray sky Ifad grown grayer 
and more leaden, and the steady rain of the morning had 
only become a little heavier in the afternoon. There 
was more wind now than there had been in the morning, 
and a stormy gust drove the rain against the windows 
every now and then, and the ancient sashes rattled like 
the ports of a ship at sea. The long picture-gallery, 

'cheerful enough on a sunny day, when the landscape out- 
side the windows was a thing of beauty, looked somewhat 
blank and dismal this afternoon. There was a wide fire- 
place at each end of the room, with spindle-legged silver 

. tongs and shovel chained to the wall oi the chimney-piece; 
the stately apartment would have been all the bettereven on 
this August day for a couple of blazing fires. Mr. Harcross 
shiverea once or twice during his monotonous promenade; 
but though there was plenty of cheei-ful rooms in the 
house, he chose to occupy this. He had borne the morn- 
ing well enough — had played chess with Mrs. Cheviot, 
had flirted with the pretty Miss Stalman, had found 
some rare old volumes in the library, and produced and 
explained them for the edification of the elder and more 
intellectual Miss Stalman; had done all that a man could 
do, weather-bound in another man*s country-house, to 
maintain his popularity. But the afternoon had found 
him exhaustea. His professional career h^d not adapted 
him for the endurance of ten hours' labor in this line. 
He required to be sustained by some keener interest than 
was to be found in this trifling kind of existence. He 
could flnd perpetual mentid refreshment in his briefs, 
dull and commonplace as they might seem to an outsider. 
There was always some interesting technicality, some legal 
knot to be untied by his dexterous hand, some subtle pit- 
fall to be planned for the opposite side. But in this 
company life, this little colony of guests thrown together 
at random, like shipwrecked strangers on a desert ishuid, 
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pretending to be oongenial and' perpetaally amiiBed, be 
conld find neither interest nor delight 
--He wiis walking to and fro in a dreary way^ letting his 
idle thoughts wander where they would, when the door at 
the end of the gallery opened, and he heard the rustling 
of a silk dress. Perhaps no one else of his acqnaintanoe 
ever wore such rich silk or such long trains as Auffasta, 
or it may have been a mere fancy on his part; but he al- 
ways imagined that her garments had a peculiar rnstle, 
and he looked up now, startled by the familiar sound, to 
find that he had not been deceived. It was his wife wbo 
hid opened the door. • .^ . 

She came toward him slowly, with a rigid look' in her 
face, that hardly promised a pleasant encounter. ' 

"The idea of your being bere^ Hubert, all by yont- 
selfP '' 

" Why should I not be here, Augusta, and by myself, 
for once in a wayP Have I not t^en living in public' 
lon^; enough to satisfy even your views of one's duty to 
society P rm rather glad to stretch my legs here, and 
think my own thoughts, and do a little, yawning. If you 
knew how often I've languished for a comfortable yav^n 
latelyl" 

"What nonsense, Hubert 1" Mrs. Harcross exclaimed 
with vexation. " I've been looking for yon ^11 over the 
house. Every one else is in the billiard -room." 
" Then I am sure I can not be missed." 
"Oh yes, you are. Your friend, the youngest Miss 
Stalman, has been inquiring about yon— ' Mr. Harcross 
would be able to decide that;' * Mr. Harcross would be so 
interested in this;' and so on. How I detest girls who are 
always going on about married men I" 

"Has the youngest Miss Stalman that inflrmityP 
Perhaps it has arisen from a dearth of single men; they 
do seem rather a scarce commodity. However, Miss 
Stalman can exist very well without me for an afternoon 
or so. I hope you haven't been dull, AngustaP" 

" I have not been particularly gay. I don't care about 
billiards, as you know; and I have looked through all 
the books in the last box from London, and there is really 
nothing in them; and thei*e seems no chance of oar get- 
ting a drive before dinner." 
" Not unless you defy the elements, my dear. Sup- 
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pose ^yon stop and have ; a walk with me — this is a capital 
room for an in-door oonstitntional;. and we so seldom have 
any opportunity for confidential talk nowadays. . Don't 
yon think this kind of visiting is something like living 
nnder a glass oaseP** • 

^^^^Ido not 'find that we ever have mnoh to say to each 
other When opportunity d<>es favor us/' Mrs. Harcross 
repliedi stiffly. '' Tou appear to be much more eloquent 
in the society of Miss Lucy Stalman.'' 

** Miss Stalman is not my wife/' replied Mr. Harcross, 
with a careless shrug. ** I am not obliged to be in earnest 
when I talk to her; I am only doing company. Bosidos, 
that kind' of balderdash is my trade, and I ma^ as well 
keep my hand in; it is the sort of stuff with which T be- 
guile my adversaries and amuse my colleagues at West- 
minster. Gome, Augusta/' he said, seeing no sign of 
brightening in his wife's moody countenance, ''you are 
not going to be jealous of Lncy Stalman, par ezemple. I 
thought that kind of thing was quite out of your line.'' 

/' I suppose you thought it out of my line to care for 
yoti or to feel your coldness," she answered, bitterly. 

''My dear Augusta, how unreasonable this isl" ex- 
claimed Mr. Harcross, taken somewhat by surprise at this 
unwonted display of feeling. ''Can you for a moment 
imagine that it has been any gratification to me to talk to 
that young woman, or that I take the faintest interest in 
h^rP , I was. obliged to do something — to put on a kind of 
spurious gayety — to contribute my quota to the general 
clatter." , , 

They had. not begun their promenade, but were stand- 
ing in the middle of the gallery, near a carved oak buffet, 
on which, there was a dusty collection of Oriental china, 
cracked saucers and Canton cups, which had been con- 
sidered priceless ^ems of art in their day. Mr. Harcross 
stood ioly fingering the fragile tea-cups, chansfing their 
position as if he had been playing a game of tnimble-rig 
with them. Mrs. Harcross walked away to one of the 
windows with a little impatient sigh, and stood looking 
out at the dim, rain-blotted landscape. 

''It is not that," she said, presently, in a contemptu- 
ous tone. " Yon can not suppose that I could be jealous 
o( such a frivolous chit as Lucy Stalman. It is not that, 
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Hubert; it is only—'' She broke down suddenly with, a 
choking sonnd that was like a stifled sob. > < — 

^* Only what, my dear?" Mr. Harcross asked, tearing 
liimself away from the tea-caps and going over to her. 
Her face was turned so resolutely toward the window that 
he could not see it without a greater effort than it was 
natural for him to make; he could only lay his hand gen- 
tly on her shoulder, and repeat his question in a somewhat , 
graver tone. • . t 

There was no answer, but the choking'sound was not 
repeated. Mrs. Harcross stood steady as a rock. 

''What is the meaning of all this, Augusta? What is 
amiss between nsP' 

''What is amiss between usP* she repeated; "do you 
need to be told that? Is it not sufficiently obvious tc the 
dullest comprehension what is amiss between us? A triflet 
only that you have never loved roe." 

*' Who has been patting this stuff into yohr head, 
Augusta?" ' i 

" My own reason. The knowledge^egah to dawn upon 
me a long time ago, even in London, where our lives were 
so busy, and we were hardly ever alone. It has become a 
little clearer to me, perhaps, in this house, where we have 
been thrown more together, and where I have had time to 
observe other married couples, and to see the difference 
between their union and ours." 

'^ I suppose you mean Sir Francis and Lady Olevedon, 
who are only just out of their honey-moon, and are in the 
gushing stage. Unfortunately, you see, I can not gush. 
If you expect that kind of thin^ from me, you will always 
have ground for complaint. In the first place, I am, I 
dare say, ten years older than Frank Olevedon; and, in 
the second place, I am built of a harder kind of wood. I 
don't break out into leaf and blossom as that sort of man 
does." 

"I don't exact anything, Hubert," his wife answered, 
gloomily. "I have only made a discovery. It is one 
that I have made by degrees; but I think it has come 
fully home to me in this house." 

If she had hoped to wring protestations of affection 
from him by this upbraiding, if she had thought to ex- . 
tort some tender avowal by this oomplaint, she must 
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needs have been sorely disappointed by the calm, bnsi- 
-ness-like tone of his reply. 

** My dear Angnsta^'^he began, with a manner that was 
at once kindly and seriouSy ** I am the last man npon 
earth to argue snch a point as this; indeed, it is not one 
that will fMlmit of argument Gall domestic love into 
qnestion, and it ceases to be. It is too delicate a blossom 
to bear rough handling. Ood knows J have tried to do 
my duty, have never knowingly thwarted a wish of vours, 
however trivial. So far from wishing to loosen the tie 
that binds us, I would gladly have it made closer. I 
wish we had children, my dear, and that our fine house 
was more like home. I wish /society claimed rather less 
of your attention, and that you could sympathize more 
warmlv with my pursuits and aspirations, small as they 
bOt Gome, Augusta, let us leave matrimonial bickerings 
to sillier people than you and I. I told you this was an 
nnluck| house for me to come to; do not make me too 
true a prophet." 
. '' An unlucky hQUse for you to come to!" echoed Au- 

S[usta, turning 'to him with a sudden suspicion in her 
ace. *' No; you did not say that. Yon were only un* 
willing to come. What do yon mean by this being an 
unlucky house?" 

*' Does it not seem in a fair way to prove so, when yon 
begin a kind of upbraiding which I never heard from you 
beforer 

^' Yon are always talking in enigmas, Hubert, and I 
never knew any one from whom it was more difficult to 
get a straight answer. I want to know why you call this 
house unlucky?" 

** Are you very anxious for an answer?" he inquired, 
with a provoking coolness. 

They were standing face to face by this time. He had 
not often seen his wife so much in earnest. He smiled at 
her eagerness with a somewhat wintery smile. 

'* I am very anxious." 

''Then I will answer you in five words — Because it is 
not mine." 

His wife looked at him for a few moments in ntter 
silence, as if petrified by surprise. 

'' Because it is not yours, IJubert!" she repeated. '' You 
call this house unlucky because it is not yoursi Do you 
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wish me to sappose that yon are capable of- bo paltry a ' 
Bentiment as envy; that yon actually envy Sir Francis thd^ 
possession of 01e?edon?'' 

" Hardly that. Frank Glevedon is a good fellow 
enough, and I harbor no grudge against him. In point 
of fact, I rather like him, Tet were I disposed to be 
bitter, this place is very well calculated to inspire bitter* 
ness. I am only hnman, Augusta; status is the prize I' 
have worked for, and yon know how hard I have worked/ 
and how little of. what people call the pleasures of this 
life i have tasted. A man can not serve two masters; my 
master has been Success, and I haye served him welf. 
Yet I think I would rather have the position that a good 
old name, supported by such an estate as this, gives a 
man, than the best place I am ever likely to win at the 
Bar." 

'* That is quite possible," replied Aueusta, rather con- 
tcmptuously. ** I might like very well to be a duchess; ^ 
but if my most intimate friend happened to be one/ I 
should not envy her heir strawberry leaves." 

'' The cases are not parallel, my dear. There maybe 
])0cu]iar reasons why I should feel some touch of bitter* 
ness about Glevedon." 

*' Peculiar reasons! What reasons for bitterness can 
you possibly have in relation to a place that yon never saw 
till ten days ago?" 

** How do yon know that I had not seen it before?" ' 

** Because yon did not say so." 

'*l might not care about talking of the place. You 
know that I did not like coming to it — that you brought 
me here against my will." 

''I begin to think Weston was right, and that some as- 
sociation with your stay at Brierwood Farm made this 
visit painful to you." 

The dark, stern face flushed and then paled. In spite 
of the mastery which Mr. Harcross had acquired over bis 
emotions, there were some home thrusts that made their 
mark. 

''I was not thinking of my stay at Brierwood," he said, 
recovering himself promptly. *'I had seen Glevedon be- 
fore I saw Brierwood." 

''How sinirularly uncommunicative you were upon the 
subject, then1" said Augusta, in an oflfcnded tone. Never 
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V had sho felt so angry with him; no, not even on the night 
of their first qaarref. It was a smoldering fire, which per- 
haps had been kindled then^ and had .l^en fanned into 
flame by Weston's iiisin nations. 

''I tell you again it is not a snbject I care about dis- 
cussing. By the way, you mentioned Weston Vallory just 
now in a manner which leads me to conclude that I am 
indebted to him for this afternoon's nnexi)ected outbreak. 
Now I am not given to threatening, but it is only fair to 
tell you that any interference of that kind, and, from that 
quarter, is just the likeliest influence in the world to make 
a life^long breach between us. I know Mr. Weston Val- 
lory by heart, and — tolerate him. But let me once more 
see his flnger in my domestic afFuira, and it will be war to 
the knife between us. You would have to make your 
election between your husband and your cousin. It's 
hardly worth while prolonging a conversation that seems 
destined to be unpleasant,'' he added, after a brief pause. 
'' I'll go down to the billiard-room and see how the match 
is getting on." 

Ue walked toward the door, but Auensta stopped him. 
''You shall not leave me like that, Hubert,'' her voice 
tremulous, her breast heaving with suppressed passion. 
"What do I care for Weston Vallory? He is my first 
cousin, and he is useful and obliging; but von know that 
I do little more than — tolerate him. But f am not going 
to be put off in this way. I am determined to penetrate 
the secret of your dislike to this house. I don't think 
I have a jealous nature, but that there should be a se- 
cret between you and me is something more than I can 
bear. There is a woman at the bottom of this mystery, 
Hubert" 

' ''What if I admit the fact?" said Mr. Harcross, coolly. 
"'IMiere t> a woman concerned in your secret, thenr" 
cried Augusta, breathlessly. 

"Yes. My secret, as you call it, concerns a woman 
who died thirty years ago, and that woman was my 
mother." 

."Your mother!" 

• " Yes, Augusta. You have goaded me into this con- 
fession, lis you surprised me into a former one. Heaven 
knows whether it is best for us both that I should be thus 
candid; whether we shall seem any nearer toei\ch other 
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when yoa know all that makes the brief and bitter story 
of my life; but, sinoe you make this business into a griey- 
anee, and seem to take the matter so deeply to heart, I 
may as well tell yon eyerything^ there is to be told. 'Do 
you remember the night" Sir Francis Gleyedon dined at 
your father's house — the first time you saw himP' 

'' Perfeotly/' murmured Augusta, looking at him with 
a face full of wonder and yague expectancy. *' But what 
can that haye to do with your secret?'* . r. 

** You remember that on that first meeting you were 
struck by the likeness between him and me, and since 
we haye been here yon haye heard all these friyolous 
fools babbling about my resemblance to the* Gleyedon por- 
traits.'* 

"Of course I haye heard them.'* . ^ 

''And yet the fact has noyer suggested any ideay any 
suspicion? Ton haye neyer so much as wondered Hrhether 
there might not be a reason for so marked a likeness- be- 
tween two men who are, to all appearance, strangers?-' ' 

'* What reason could there be?" exclaimed Augusta^ 
with a frightened look. - • 

'* That Francis Oleyedon's father and mine wdre the 
same?" 

*'WhatI" cried his wife, with unutterable horror. 
'' You Ae the— illegitimate brother of the master of this 
house?" ' 

** No; I will not take upon myself that stigma. I haye 
no certain knowledge as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of jmy birth. I only know that the man who blighted 
my mother's life was Sir Lucas Gleyedon. I haye told 
you before to-day that I could neyer discoyer whether he 
did or did not marry her. There was only one man likely 
to know the truth— that man was Lord Dartmoor, 'my 
father's most intimate friend, but he died and made no 
sigu. All that I know is that about a year before my 
mother's death Sir Lucas, at Lord Dartmoor's instiga- 
tion, sold an estate of some yalue and settled the pur* 
chase money upon my mother and me. Now, I do not 
belieye Sir Lucas Gleyedon was the kind of man to make 
any such sacrifice, without a motiye, and that a motive 
stronger than a selfish man's loye. It is quite possible 
there had been some sort of marriage abroad, and that 
this settlement was the price he paid for secrecj. Yet J 
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hardly thinlrif the ceremony had been yalid— a marriaffe 
that could hold water in a law court — my mother would 
haye sold my birthright. I love her too dearly to believe 
that she could be unjust to her child. I love her too 
dearly to believe that she was ever anything less than my 
father's wife." 

** And you have never even thought of asserting your 
rights?*' asked Augusta. 

** Never. If I have rights, I have no evidence to prove 
them, not so much as the certificate of my birth. Nor 
do I even know where I was born, nor by what name my 
wretched existence was recorded in the register of hu- 
manity. I am not the man to advance a claim I could 
not support, or wantonly bring dishonor upon my mother's 
name bv dragging the question of my birthright before 
the world. The settlement which my father made was 
suflBcient to secure me a eood education, and to keep me 
respectably while I waited for my first brief. I owe it to 
Lord Dartmoor that I began life ut Harrow and Oxford. 
I owe it to Lord Dartmoor that I was not a shoeless pick- 
pocket, sleeping under the dark arches in the Adelphi." 

Augusta Harcross covered her face with her hands and 
shuddered visibly. She was a woman to whom this kind 
of thing, this doubtful birth, this possibility of naked feet 
and. dark arches, was unspeakably horrible. To Iter, who 
had been nurtured in the luxurious lap of middle-class 
prosperity, the thoughts of these degrading circum- 
stances were as glimpses of some nethermost sfulf too 
black and deep to be looked into. She covered her f%ce 
involuntarily, i^ if by that gesture she would fain have 
shut out the full horror of the situation. That she should 
have married a man so situated seemed to her the bitter- 
est dhame that could have befallen her — a disgrace from 
which there could be no recover;^. And she had chosen 
him as a man likely to achieve distinction for her — a man 
whose name it would be an honor to bearl Oreat 
Heavens! what a revelationl Future ages would know of 
' her as the wife of Sir Lucas Olevedon's illegitimate son. 
Such secrets may be hidden for the moment, but leak out 
in history. 

" His brotherl" she said at last. ** Sir Lucas Oleve- 
don's unacknowledged son I Oh, why did you ever bring 
me hereP" 
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*' It was you who insisted on my coming/* * 

" Do you suppose that I would have come here if I had 
known chisP' cried Mrs. Harcross, indignantly. ''The 
vory name of the place would ha?e been detestable to me/' 

*Mf it has become so now, we can go away at once/' 
replied Hubert, quietly. ''There is nothing to binder 
us/' 

"And challenge suspicion by the very fact of dnr 
goingi After all the talk about yoirr likeness to these 
Olevedons, tool I dare say there are people who suspect 
jihcttdy. It it too horrible to think of/' ' 

'* I am sorry I told you this, since the discovery is so 
painful to you/' . 

*'PainfnII Tou have stung me to the heart.' /To 
think of my husband in such a position— ^not daring 'to 
acknowledge his own brother — a visitor in his father's 
hor.so without the right to utter his father's namel" 

" It is a pity my parents were not wiser in their gener- 
ation/' said Mr. Harcross, with a contemptuous kugh. 
" If ray mother had drowned me in Lake Luceriie, for 
instance, or if my father had dropped me out of the trav- 
eling carriage on the edge of some convenient precipice, 
you would have been spared this humiliation." 

** Ijaugh at me as much as you please. But dearly asT 
have loved you, I think I would rather you had died long 
ago than that I should have lived to suffer what I suffer 
to-day," said Mrs. Harcross; and with those words she 
sundered the frail bond that had bound her husband's 
heart with a sentiment which was half remorse, half grat- 
itude. His gratitude and his remorseful sense of having 
wronged her perished together as he listened to that ruth- 
less speech. 

" I do not think there are many wives who would have 
taken such a revelation in such a spirit," he replied, -with 
an exceeding calmness; " but I do think that your char- 
acter is the natural outcome of yonr surroundings, and I 
am hardly surprised. Am I to con^rlude that yon wish to 
remain here until the proposed end of your visitP" 

" Certainly. I will do nothing to make people talk." 

" As you please. I came here to gratify you, and shall 
remain until you're tired. It's half past six, I see" — 
looking at his watch. "Isn't it time you began to think 
about dressing for dinner?" 
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His qaiet tone betrayed no emotion wbate?er. If he 
were offended ever so deeply^ she could not tell how mach. 
or (iow little. There was no quickened breathing, no 
unsteadiness of the voice, nor the faintest quiver of the 
firm^ thin lips. 

''Your toilet is such an important business, 'Mie said, 
''and mine only an affair of half an hour. I'll go and 
smoke my cigar in the colonnade while yon make your 
election between oink and blue.'' And so they parted, 
he to go, as he haa said, to one of the stone colonnades 
at the end of the house, where he took another solitary 
prdpienade, and solaced his wounded spirit with a cigur. 

''I'm glad I told her," he said to himself. "I'm glad 
she showed me her nature in all its nakedness. Great 
Heaven! what a narrow, selfish soul I Not a thought of 
my loss or my dishonor. Only herself — the cheat prac- 
ticed upon herself. I don't think I ever understood her 
thoroughly until to-day. At least, I have done with com- 
punction; I shall feel no more remorse for having con- 
tracted an engagement I can not conscientiously fulfill. 
She only wanted a position, and that I liave won for her. 
Loved me I she never can Imve loved me; if siie had, she' 
would have flung herself upon my breast to-day, and 
sobbed out her sname for me upon my heart. If I had 
told Grace Bed may ne my story I God I lean see the 
sweet sympathetic face lifted up to mine, the tender eyes 
shining through a mist of tears. I can almost feel tlie 
touch of the dear dead hands. Oh, mv love, mj love! 
you would have perished to save my soul from pain; vet 
your memory * is the worm that dieth not, and the ore 
that is not quenched.' " 

^Tnllion had rather a hard time of it that evening at 
the toilet of her. mistress. Mrs. Harcross, although 
distinguished at all times by a bearing which her maid 
called **orty," or '* stand-oflBsh," was, for the most part, 
a^lady of even temper. She was too proud to fly into a 
passion with a servaijt, or betray vexation at the failure 
of a new dress. That omnipresent and mysterious deity 
called "Society" reigned supreme, even in Augusta's 
dressing-room. She would not suffer her maid to see a 
countenance which she could not present to society. This 
eveniuff, however, Mrs. Harcross was evidently out of sorts. 
Why didn't you order a fire in my room, Tnllion?" 
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ibe ezolaimedy looking contemptoonsly at the grate with 
its snintuer finery of paper shavings. ** On inoh a mis- 
erable day as this a fire is an absolute necessity/' 

** I can light it this moment, ma'am, if yba like,'' re- 
plied the dutiful Tnllion, ready to speed off in quest of 
coals and wood. 

** And smother me with smoke I" cried Augusta. '' No, 
thank you. I dare say all these old chimneys smoke abomi- 
nably. What induced you to put out that diamond neck- 
let?'' she asked, pointing to a fiery serpent coiled on a vel- 
vet cushion, a chef-cTornvre of the jeweler's art, and her. 
father's wedding present. ** Do you suppose I am going 
to parade the contents of my jewel-case every evening?" 

"I beg your pardon, ma'am, if I was wron? • 5ut I 
thought you would wear the amber silk and black lace, 
and being rather a 'eavy dress, it wants the relief of di'- 
monds. You're not worn the amber yet" 

''I hate an)bor. Every woman with black hair wears 
amber. And the dress with the Maltese flounces is not 
amber, but maize. I wish you would learn to call colors 
by their right names. You can take out my black silk' 
train." 

''Black silk, ma'am I" exclaimed Tullion, aghast. 
'^ There ain't a death among the crowned beads of Europe, 
is there, ma'am?" 

'' Crowned heads, nonsensel" 

''I thought it mi&ht be rile mourning, ma'anu You 
so seldom wear black." 

''Pray, don't argue the point, TuUion. I shall wear 
black silk this evening." 

It was a very pretty caprioe, no doubt, for so lofty a 
mind. But Mrs. Haroross had conceived a sudden horror 
of all that finery which had been hitherto the chief occu- 
pation and delight of her days. The treasures of those 
vast traveling-cases, brimming over with silks and satins, 
and laces and furbelows, seemed all at once transformed 
into so much sackcloth and ashes. Oood heavensl was 
sheto-make herself splendid and conspicuous only to be 
pointed out as the wife of Sir Lucas Olevedon's natural' 
son? llow could she tell how miinv people knew the story 
of her husband's birth? This Lord Diirtmoor who was in 
the secret might have told his friends right and left, and 
snoh knowledge spreads like a prairie fire. It was not be- 
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cause Mr* Haroross .fancied his storjr unknown that it 
was 80. . Half the people who shook his hand and eat his 
dinners might be familiar with the cironrostances of his 
.birth, and.. might secretly despise him. It wm like liying 
in an atmosphere of contempt. 

^. So the glittering snake, and two infant snakes, his com- 
vpanions, which had coiled themselves into ear-rings, were 

f' mt away in their yelvet beds, and Mrs. Harcross wore a 
nstrons black silk dress, with a train three yards long, 
^OTer which, when hard pressed by Tullion, she consented 
to wear a tunic of old point lace which a Roman Catholic 
^bishop mieht haye envied. Dressed thus, with a knot of 
scarlet ribbon in her dark hair, and an antique cross of 
black, pearls upon her neck, Mrs. Harcross looked more 
distinguished than in a more elaborate costume. 
^ '.** There's nothing that don't become you, ma'am!'' said 
'the maid, rapturously, as she looped up the tunic with a 
spray of scarlet geranium: ''even black, which is so very 
trying to most brunettia ladies." 

■ . Mrs. Harcross contemplated herself contemptuously in 
the cheval-glass before which she was standing, with the 
maid on her knees at her feet. 

.^,..What did it matter how well or how ill she looked? She 
^as only the wife of Sir Lucas Clevedon's illegitimate son. 



r 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



.Mb. Wbston Vaixoiit, by an undeviating persistence 
in the habits of industry, had brought himself to such a 
high state of training that it was impossible for him to be 
idle. At his box at Norwood — neatest and daintiest of 
bachelor boxes — Weston rose with the lurk and was out and 
about before the milkman. Woe be to the house*maid and 
the cook if Mr. Vallory's morning cup of strong tea was not 
on the little table by his bedside at half- past five in the 
summer and at six in the winter! Woe be to the gardener if 
his master, in his early constitutional, found a weed perk- 
ing its shameless heaa amidst the lobelia or verbena in the 
ribbon bordering, or if the iron roller were not ab work 
betimes upon the gnivel, or if the miniature croquet liiwn 
was not close cropped as the hair of a convict's head! 
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Like clock- work were the amin^einehte 6f TUTestoti's inbd- 
I8t hoDsehold. He would gite little dinners that were per* 
fection, with hit two serTHnts, and a brace of men With 
tra^Sy who ran down express from Birch's and gate the 
finishing tonch to their dishes in the tiny Norwood kitchen. 
Weston could get twice as much work out of his sertr^nts 
as any common master^ by reason of bis own unflinching 
industry. "• " 

''I neyer ask you for anything at unreasonable hour^/^ 
he said; ''I never keep you up late at night;*' and indeed 
his latch-key would have renaered this a useless tyranny, 
as well as an inconvenient one; for few people, besides 
Mr. Weston Vallory himself, were acquainted with the 
hour of his return. The servants rarely heard him ^o up- 
stairs to his room, but at half past six in the morning he 
was walking in his garden, fresh and blooming as his 
standard roses. 

** I can do with very little sleep,'' he said, in his mo- 
ments of confidence. ''Indeed, I consider the 'habit of 
going to bed every night an absurd conventionality. '^ In 
the age of iron, depena upon it, there was no such cris- 
tom. Do you suppose Julius CsBSar or William the Oon« 

Sneror called for his chamber candle every night, and 
iufl9ed off to bed like a retired tallow-chandler? There 
never would have been any stir in the world if the leaders 
of men had wasted half their time in sleep in our jog-trot 
fashion.'' 

A medical friend of Mr. Vallory's, who heard these 
remarks, ventured to suggest that our lunatic, asvlpms 
wculd be more thickly peopled if sleep went out of fash- 
ion. • ' • '- 

" Very possibly," replied Weston, with his careless air; 
''I dare say there miglit be a run upon the madrhouses. 
You see the question depends very much upon the*stuff 
a man is made of. Take Napoleon the First 'as an ex- 
ample. He was content with four boum' sleep, and yet 
he kept himself sane under circumstances which' would 
have sent most men off their heads." ^ ' ' ' 

Weston Vallory, perhaps considering that ho was made 
of Napoleonic stuff, rarely indulged himself with molie 
than four hours of that placid slumber which is apt to 
bless the pillow of a maii who is thoroughly satisfied with 
himself and his own line of life. Thus it was that at 
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OleTedon^ after leaTing the smoking-room amone the Inst 
of the night-birdsy Mr. Vailory generally made his morn- 
ing toilet to the earliest musio of the thrnshes and black- 
birds on the lawn under his window. Other guests, who 
would be early enough a week or two hence, turned their 
faces to the wall, and pleaded against the stern sense of 
duty for a little more sleep and a little more slumber. 
He was in the garden amone the rain-beaten roses and 
passion-flowers when the stable clock struck six on the 
morning after that day of hopeless downnour which had 
sorely afflicted the butterfly guests at Clevedon — a peer- 
less summer morning, with a cloudless blue sky ana the 
balmiest air that ever fluttered the roses. If he had 
been a lover of nature in a Wordsworthian sense he would 
have yielded himself up to the soft intoxication of the 
' hour — would have drained to the last drop the enchanted 
cup of a vague delight. If he had been a painter he 
might have reveled in a feast of form and color — might 
have composed any number of graodful pictures, with 
fair figures of his own imagining in the foreground, 
and those long walks and stiff yew hedges and ancient 
flower borders for background and frame-work. If he 
had been a pre-Raphaelite there was enough in every 
single dew-laden rose-bush, in every cluster of tall lilies 
lifting up tlieir slender stems among tangled masses of 
carnation or periwinkle, even m the time-worn sun-dial, 
^ay and grim and stony and moss-grown, amidst the 
flaunting young hollyhocks, flaming crimson and yellow, 
to hold him spell-bound, idly gazing. But as he hap- 
pened to be none of these things his only impression was 
of a garden carelessly kept, and of Sir Francis Glevedon's 
weakness of mind in allowing his work to be done so 
badly. 

Not long did the garden suffice to employ his active 
mind. He was not a student of velvet-rose petals be- 
gemmed with dew. He smoked his ** Oavajul," took a 
thoughtful walk under the rose-laden arches, and then 
departed by a little wicket o|>ening into the ptirk. 

**1 shall have time to reconnoiter this mysterious Brier- 
wood before breakfast/' he said to himself. ''I wonder 
how our friend Harcross likes the notion of my being 
down here. He ought to know that if there is any little 
secret history attached to his exi>erience8 in this part of 
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the ooantry, I am jnst the kind of man to hunt up the 
details. How ridionlonslv fond Augusta is of himl Not. 
* because he is handsomer, or better, or cleverer than other, 
men. I verily believe it is simply because he does not 
care a straw about her. There was profound truth in 
that remark of somebody's^^The only way of making' 
love nowadays is not to take the sliglitest notice of* thp 
lady.''' :-, 

He walked through that wilder part of the park where 
the Spanish chestnuts rose like leaf v towers toward the 
summer sky, by the way that Hubert Walgrave and^Orace 
Redmayno had taken in thedunset when they met with the 
vi|)er. For him that wild forest verdure had no peculiar 
charm — was, indeed, no more lovely than a trim public 
garden fresh froin the hands of some modern Capability 
Brown. Yet he did not walk with his eyes cast down, as 
one whose outward vision is in abeyance, wliile sordid 
speculations fill his soul. He looked about him, and per- 
ceived that everytliing was very green and blue and sunny, 
like Kensington Gardens run wild, and shifted beyoncj ^ 
the odor of London smoke. 

''A fine old nlaoel" lie tliought; '^a man who keeps it 
in no better order than this hardly deserves to have it." 

The south lod^e was better tenanted and more smartly 
appointed than it had l>een on that summer davwheu, 
Grace and her lover entered this sylvan scene l)y the 
dilapidated oaken gate. The little Gothic dwelling-place .. 
had been patche<l up, scarlet geraniums were trained 
against the newly painted brick- work. There were no , 
broken windows now, as there had been in those days ot 
poverty and neglect, but shining lattices, with crisp 
muslin curtains behind them, and in one special window 
a basket of blue and yellow bead- work, with a canary 
hanging in a brass cage above it. 

** Woman's work, evidently," thought Mr. Vallory; 
and he was in nowise astonished when the little Gothic 
door opened with a sudden bounce, and a damsel tripped 
out with the key of the gate. . ' . 

She was the daughter of the head gardener, and a some- 
what distinguished young person in her particular walk 
of life. She was, by common consent, allowed to be the . 
prettiest girl in the three villages of Bayton, Hubbleford, 
and Kingsbury, and the most consummate flirt. At twenty- 
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three aho had broken metre hearts than she cared to ooant, 
and was now budil;^ engaged in demolishing a Terjr honest 
one, in the possession of Joseph Flood, Sir Francis Oleve- * 
don's own groom, her recognized and legitimate adorer, 
a young man who had money in the savings-bank, and a 
praiseworthy yearning to begin life as a grocer and con- 
fectioner, .with a dash of ready-made boots and shoes, ahd 
perhaps a sprinkling of linen-dra|)ery, in the village of 
Kay ton, a little fringe of houses and tiny shops on the 
liigh-road near Olevedon Park, which was familiarly 
known to the Olevedon retainers as ** np-street/' 

-As Jane 3ond came tripping across the tiny lodge gar- 
den this morning, serenely conscious of a welNstarched 
and well-fitting cotton gown, Weston Yallory thought 
tha(t he had never seen a prettier woman. He was not a 
man of ultra-refined taste in the matter of feminine 
beauty. This florid, full-flavored style, this shinine 
black hair, these black eyes, rosy checks, and ripe rea 
lips realized his hightest notions upon the subject. His 
archetypal woman would have been no lovelier than Juno 
Bond, whose 'features wore regular, although common- 
place, and whose bold black eyes were set off l)y a peerless 
complexion of the rustic brunette order. 

He went toward the gate quite silently, struck dumb 
for the moment by admiration, but not for long. His 
agreeable cockney breeding quickly reasserted itself, with 
that gracious ease of manner which was wont to distin- 
guish him. 

''Do many people come to Olevedon this wayPMie 
asked, surveying the girl with a look of somewhat auda- 
cious admiration. 

'^Not very many, sir,'' Miss Bond answered, with a 
careless shrug, not at all disconcerted by that undisguised 
homage. **It's awful dull." 

''Tlien I'm sure they can't know what a pretty girl 
there is to open the gate," said Weston, ''or they'd come 
by this lodge if it was a mile out of their way. The men, 
I mean, of course; the women would hardly like to be 
reminded of their own ugliness by such a contrast." 

This was the sort of thing which suited Miss Bond, and 
to which she was tolerably accustomed. She was able to 
retort upon Mr. Yallory with an impudent readiness which 
was apt to pass for wit among her admirers — *' to give him 
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as good as he brongbt/' as she «aid afterward wbeu.she 
described tbe little scene to tbe postman's daughter, her 
friend and confidante. 

Her readf answer charmed Mr. Valloryy so, although 
on business intent, he dawdled a little in the early sum- 
mer morning to indulge in a kind of badinage which he 
had practiced considcrablj with young ladies of tlie ballet- 
girl and bar-maid class, and which he knew how to adapt 
to the simpler tastes of this rustic beauty. He wasted u 
quarter of an hour or s6 in this conversation, and bv the 
end of that time was on quite a friendly footing with the 
damsel. She had informed him that her father was a 
Primitive Methodist, a member of the flock led by a cer- 
tain Joshua Bogff, an enlightened tailor, whose temple 
was at Hubbleford, and that he was veiT strict and stern 
with her. She had told him what a dull life she had at 
the south lodge, and how much she had preferred living 
up street in myton, where she and her father had abode 
until Sir Francis came to Olevedon, though their dwelling 
there had been less convenient, and they had had no 
garden. . < , 

'^ There was always some one to speak to at Rayton,^ 
she said, ** if it was only old women and children. But 
here there's no one.'* 

'* Isn't there now?" said Weston. "Why, I should 
have thou/rht people would come any distance to talk to 
such a girl as you — a girl who is as clever as she's hand- 
some." 

''Ah, there's plenty of that kind," replied Miss Bond, 
with a little supercilious toss of tlie head; ''plenty that 
would come and hang about the place, if I'd let 'em> and 

Sit me into disgrace with father, and set people talking, 
ut I don't want that kind of thing; I never have en- 
couraged it, though they do call me a flirt." 

"Oh, they do call you a flirt!" said Weston. "But, 
my dear girl, you are a great deal too clever not to know 
that slander is a kind of tribute which, the world pays to 
superior merit. If you were not the prettiest girl within 
twenty miles, no one would trouble himself — or herself, 
for it is generally herself who is troubled about, such 
matters — by remarking your flirtations. There are wom- 
en who would ffive the worM t^ Jose their reputation in 
the same way.'* 
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Miss Bond did not dispute the wisdom of these re- 
marks. ** It donH mach matter to me, any waj/' she said, 
''except when it sets father scolding and ding-donging 
the Scriptnres at me, as if / was the dangliter of Sioii, or 
as if /ever sat upon seven hills. Howsomever, I shall 
be ont of it all soon, that^s one comfort, and oat of this 
dull hole, and living in Bay ton." 

This was said with a tone and a simper which were 
quite enough for Mr. Vallory's enlightment. 

''Ton mean that you are. going to be married?^ he 
said. 

^ ** Yes, I suppose so, before Tery long. I've been a long 
time making up my mind, but Tve been bothered inio 
making it up at last. I'm going to settle.'' 

/'Settle!" cried Weston. "What an odious word, 
miserably expressive of an odious fucti Such a beauteous 
butterflv as you should never 'settle' upon one flower 
while all the gardens of earth lie before you. Settle! 
Make an end of all the uncertainties of life, and tie 
yourself down to a cottage at Rayton. If yon only know 
your own value, my dear Miss Bond, you would not dream 
of such a sacrifice. Settle! Why, a woman with vonr ad*. 
Tantaffes should never dream of marrying on the right 
side of thirty. How can a woman tell what her chances 
may be till she has come to the meridian of her beautyf 
At eighteen she may be engaged to a gardener, and at 
eight-and-twenty she mav nnd herself a duchess. But 
perhaps yon don't know the history of the slave girl who 
married the great Russian emperor; and possibly yon may 
never have heard of the famous Polly who became Duch- 
ess of Bolton, and who never was your equal in good 
looks." 

y I suppose vou know this young woman you call PollyP" 
said Miss Bond, curiously. She was not at all disinclined 
to listen to this kind of talk. It opened dazzling vistas 
of thought, a vaeue glittering vision of a possible future. 
She had dreamed her ambitions dreams even in the lonely 
south lodge; but the wildest imaginings that could arise 
spontaneously in her untutored brain had been small and 
sordid in comparison with such ideas as were conjured up 
by the suggestions of Weston Vallory. 

<'No," he said with his supercilious grin, "I had not 
the honor of knowing Polly. She was before my time. 
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Bnt I have seen her portrait by Hogarth— a sallow^ sharp- 
featured beauty, iti a mop-can, acting Polly Peacham 
between two rows of fine gentlemen seated at the side 
scenes. You are a hundred times handsomer than Polly/* 

He looked at his watclu This rustic philandering was 
pleasant enongh, bnt at the best it was a waHe of timd, 
and Weston vallory's industrious habits had made waste 
of time almost impossible to him. He had business to get 
through that morning before breakfast 

" Yon know Brierwood Farm, of course, Miss Bond?" 
he said. 

The girl stared at him wonderingly. This sudden 
transition from a florid compliment to a commonplace 
question took her a little by surprise. 

"Lor, yes, I know Brierwood well enough — Farmer 
Redmayne*s.'' 

** Redmayne — ^yes, I think that is the name. But the 
Redmayne race have migrated, have they not? They 
have all gone to Australia, I hear.'' 

" Gone and come back," Miss Bond answered, care- 
lessly twirling her big key with a somewhat offended air. 
She did not quite relish this unceremonious cutting short 
of the talk about her own beauty and possible offers of 
marriage from dukes. 

"Come back?" 

''Yes: Mr.'^ Redmayne, Richard Redmayne— ^h, come 
back this ever so long; before the hay was carted; about 
the time Sir Francis was married. And they do say he's 
changed so that those who knew him best five years ago 
would hardly know him now." 

"And what has changed him in such a remarkable 
manner?" asked Weston, with eager interest. 

"Troubles," answered Miss Bond, shaking her head 
solemnly. 

" What kind of troubles^— money troubles?" 

" Oh, dear, no. Folks say he found no end of gold in 
Australia, and that he could buy Clevedon of Sir Francis 
if he chose. It isn't want of money makes him^ so 
gloomy. Imet him on Kingsbury Common one evening, 
1USC as it was^ growing danr, close upon a month ago— 
hey say he never goes out in the day-time — and I'm sure I 
was almost frightened at his dark, angry-looking fade. I 
shouldn't have known him, for I remember bim such n 
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good-looking, free-spoken man; and I wished him good- 
e?ening| but he never answered a word, or ffave me so 
mnch as a civil nod--only stared at.me in a wild kind of 
way as if I'd been a mile off/' 

\^yA b^d account. Miss Bond. I fear this Mr. Bd<l- 
ma^ne must be in a bad way. Bnt what can be the 
cause of it? If not money troubles, what kind of 
troubles?" 

V Ton're a stranger here, or you'd know pretty well as 
much as I do," answered Miss Bond, still twirling her key, 
but with a gossip's growing interest in the discussion of 
other people's business; *' yet you spoke jnst now as if you 
knew all about Brierwood and Mr. Itedmiiyno." 
, 'VYes, ves, I know u ^oo^ deal about him, but not all 
hl^ family affairs," said Weston, rather impatiently. 
*' How.iaboat this trouble — what was it?" 
. ,'MIis daughter," answered the girl, tersely. 

;«• His daughter?" 

''Tea, an only daughter, which he doted on the very 
gronnd she walked upon; and while he wasaway in Aus- 
tralia she died." 

< '* Hard lines," said Weston in his practical way, ** but 
a fate to which all men's daughters are more or less liable. 
Is that all?" 

'^ She died," repeated Jane Bond, with, wide, solemn 
eyes — ''died awful suddenl" 

' '' Made away with herself?" inquired Weston, with 
keener interest. 

''No, I don't snppose it was quite as bad as tbat» 
though nobody I know of can say for certain. The Red- 
maynes have been so uncommon close about it. She 
weiit away — " 

"Oh, she died away from home, then?" 

"Yes, went awuy, and no one heard where she went or 
why she went, and no one heard for ever so lons^ after that 
she was dead, and no on<^ ever heard where she died, or 
who she was with when sho died. It was nobody's busi- 
ness, of course, but her father's and her friends'; but 
still people will talk, yon know, and when other people 
are not free-spoken and above-board it makes one think 
there's something in the background." 

"SometbiPg in the background!'* repeated Weston; 
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** no doabt there was something in the baokgronnd. A, 
lover, for instance. Did joa ever hear of anj lover?** . 

** Never. There wasn't a anieter girl than Miss Bed- 
mayne. She went to school at the Wells, and was 
brought np qnite the lady. No» I never heard of any 
one« There was a gentleman lodged tliere, I believe,, 
the summer before Miss Bedmavne died, but I neve^* 
heard a word about him and her.*' 

<< Do you remember the gentleman's name?" 

** No. I heard it at the time, I dare say, bat if I did. 
I've clean forgotten it," 

'MHd you ever see him?" 

t* Never." 

''Humnhl" mattered Weston, thoughtfully. "And, 
the girl died away from home. . But you aon't know' 
where?" 

'' Not for certain. I fancy I've heard say she went to 
London, but Mrs. James Bedmayne — that's Kichard Bed- 
mayne's brother's wife — was always very 6nip*8nappi8h 
about it." ^ 

"Did they bring the daughter home to be buried?" 

''Oh, dear, no. She'd been dead ever so long before 
anybody knew anything about it except her own people, \ 
even if they knew." 

"How do you know that she really is dead P' said 
Weston, in a speculative tone. " She ma^ have run away < 
with some one — ^gpne wrong, as you call it in the country 
— and her family might prefer to tell this story about her 
death rather than confess the truth." 

This suggestion of a small social mystery was not un- 
pleasing to Jane Bond. She shook her liead and sighed 
with a solemn air that might mean anything;. 

" There's no knowing what may be at the bottom of 
it," she said, after a pause. "Miss Bedmayne's mother 
died young, and died sudden, but still there's no know* , 
ing. I've heard say, from those who knew him well, 
that Bichard Bedmayne was always a proud mau,.thoufi;h 
be was so free-spoken. And everybody- knew iiow Tie 
loved his daughter. If anything went wrong with her, 
he'd be sure to take it deeply to heart" 

" Naturally, and would be likely to invent the stonr of 
her death in order to shield her. Depend upon it. Miss 
Bedmayne is as much alive as you or I, and living very 
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comfortably somewhere. In some snug little box SL 
Jobu's Wood way, Tery likely,'' he added, to himself 
rather than to Miss Bond. " I'd give a year's inoome to 
find her." 
He looked at his wntcb again, and this time wished 
..^iss Bond good-morning. She opened the new iron 

f(Ate, and he went throngh on to the dusty road. He 
lad spent a good deal of his morning's leisnre, but he 
had spent it profitably. It was hardly likely that any 
one would be able to tell him much more about the 
Bedmayne household than he had just heard from Jane 
Bond. 

'' I knew there was something," he said to himself as 
he walked along the road in a triumphant spirit; *' I 
could hare wagered my existence there was something. I 
saw it in Hircross's face the eyening after the wedding, 
when Augusta talked of Brier wood. He's an excellent 
actor, but he couldn't deceive me. And this was at the 
bottom of his disinclination to come to Clevedon. That 
confirmed my idea. The girl died away from home — a 
very easy way of settling for her and making an end of 
the story. These country clod-hoppers are as proud as 
Lucifer, and would tell any lie rather than bear the bur- 
den of disgrace. I wouldn't mind backing my own opin- 
ion that Miss Redmayne is comfortably hidden away in 
some dainty little retreat, within the four*mile railius, 
and that Wulgrave Harcross pays the rent and taxes; and 
if my idea is a sound one, it shall go hard with me if I 
don't unearth the lady." 

' He walked on to Brierwood, surveyed the picturesque 
old farm-house, peered in at the garden gate, stared at 
rhe windows, but could pei^ceive no token of life within 
cixcept the slender thread of smoke curling up from the 
chimney at the inferior end of the building. After the 

. account he had just heard of Mr. Redmajne, he was not 
at all inclined to beard that wounded lion in his den, so 
ho found an humble road-side inn within about a quarter 
of a mile, where he asked for a bottle of soda-water with 
a glass of sherry in it, and while sipping that compound, 
and recognizing that peculiar flavor of publican's sherry, 
which is at once hot and sweet and sour, he contrived to 

, make a few inquiries about Mr. Bedmayne and his be- 
longings. 
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The innkeeper was less oommunicatiTe than Hiss 
Bond, and was eTidently disinclined to talk about Bich- 
ard Beduiajne's troubles or Bioliard Bedniajne's daugh- 
ter. ^ 

'' Yes, there was a danghtor;" he said, in answer to 
Weston's cros8-()ucstioning; ''and she died, and poor 
I^dniajne took it to heart and has never been the same 
man since. He went to Australia, and made money at 
the diggings, and bonglit a farm out there, and sent his 
brothers family over to work it for him; and he's let' off 
his land here, and does nothing all day but sit in the 
garden and smoke, Pni told. All I know istlint henever 
comes nigh me, and he used to drop in pretty often in a 
friendly way, tliough he was never a drinking man." 

That was about as much as Mr. Vallory could obtain 
for the price of his undrinkable soda and sherry; but; so 
far as it went, it sorrcd to confirm the story June Bond 
had told him. He turned his face homeward, refreshed 
in body and mind by his healthy morning walk and 
the crumbs of information gathered on the road, and his 
bosom filled with that serene consciousness of having im- 
proved the shinin|^ hour which may be supposed to have 
cheered and sustained the busy bee* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Olbtedon Ha^ll and Clevedon Chase lost all their 
pleasantness in the eyes of Mrs. Harcross after that con- 
fession of her husband's. She was not a woman to envy 
the advantages of another; had never in her life felt so 
mean an anguish; but it did not the less seem to her that 
this noble old mansion and all its belongings should by 
right have been Hubert's, and that it was a bitter thing 
to see him a guest in the house where he ought to have 
been master. Since that revelation in tlie picture-gallery 
she had thought of nothing else, and it had been very 
diflBcnIt for her to contribute her quota to the common 
fund of liveliness and society talk. Weston's observant 
eye had detected the change, and he would have been very 
glad to know the nature of the disturbing influence*. 
Had Augusta's supicions been aroused by the oircum- 
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stances that had awakened hisP • Did she begin to doabt 
herhnsband's entire devotion to lieraelfP Was she in a 
temper in which it would be safe to hint his oiin donbts 
upoil that subject? He did not forget the conversation 
at' the dinner-table on the first night at Clevedon, and 
how Aognsra hud risen in the mi^ht of her wifely uffeo* 
tioir|j like the lioness who defends lier yon ng. Prndenoe 
was ever his guiding star, so he held his peace for a time, 
and looked aliont him. 

*' I don't want to be premature, 'Mie said to himself. 
^^ It would be a mistake to approach the subject till Pve 
got a case. And if I keep quiet and look about me, Pm 

Srettj sure to find out something more; and when I do 
rop down upon you, Mr. Walgnive Harcross, I mean the 
drop to be a crusher. '^ 

What was his motive? A mixed one. In the first 
place, he never had forgiven, and he never meant to for- 
eive, Hubert Harcross for having come between him and 
his cousin; and, in the second place — perhaps he himself 
cpuld hardly have c^ivenucloar statement (*f hissocondiiry 
motive. He knew that he wanted, in his own words, to 
''square accounts'' with his lival, and he knew that, 
beyond that settlement in the immediate present, he had 
views for the future — views which he did not care to put 
into any definite shape just yet, but which were, never- 
theless, interwoven with the whole scheme of his life. 
He had sown his wild oats, had made an end of the fri- 
volities of youth, and could afford to concentrate all his 
thoughts and desires upon tliis one purpose. 

The driving, and riding, and picnicking, and croquet- 
playing, and afternoon tea-drinking in the old-fashioned 
garden, went on just the same, after that one rainy day, 
and Mrs. Hai*cro8S performed her part in all these di- 
versions, despite those corroding thoughts which were now 
ever present with her. She might have pleaded head- 
ache* or fatigue, or long arrears of correspondence, and 
shut herself in her own room, there to brood over her 
misery unseen by human eyes, except the eyes of Tullion. 
But to do this, she argued with herself, would be to set 
people wondering; and, with that strange likeness be- 
tween Sir Francis Clevedon and Hubert Harcross always 
before them, who could tell whether some observer, more 
acute than the common herd, might not fathom that 
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sbamefal secret? * No, she would face the worlds nnd.defy. 
suspicion, if, indeed, the secret were still safe-^a question 
upon which she sometimes suffered excruciating doubts*. 

Had she uo pity for lier husband, iUo primary victim, 
who, for ho fault of his own, stood thus divided from his 
fellow-men, witli a cruel blot upon his name? She did, 
pity him, but in so much less a degree than she pitied herv 
self for having unwittingly linked herself with his dis^« 
honor, that her compassion had not much weight, v She,* 
oould not forgive him for having married her on< false 
pretenses, for liaving withheld a secret that would Jiave* 
unquestionably prevented her acceptance of him. ; ., 

"If I had loved him to distraction," she told herself,^ 
*' I would have broken my heart rather than I. would have;, 
married him, knowing what I know now.'' . , / y ^ 

She felt angry with her father even for the carelessness 
which had exposed her to such a calamity. , >.u ' • 

"To think of papa, a lawyer, with his wide experience,-^ 
taking no pains to find out my husband's .actual iiedi-.^ 
greel" ;.i .. ■ 

Mrs. Harcross forgot the very resolute tone she had ^ 
taken about this marriage, which had made Mr. Yallorj 
8ou)ewhat diffident in the matter of interference or opposi-: 
tion. It seemed a hard thing that she, who was, as it 
were, the very nursling of the law, should have.be^n 
thus cheated — that all the parchment and legal stationery 
in the offices of Harcross and Vallory could not save, her 
from this degradation. • ; . 

*Mf I were quite sure that no one knew I" she said to 
herself. '* But then how can I tell? How can I suppose 
that Lord Dartmoor kept his own counsel?" . \ v 

The windows of her bedroom and dressing- room looked-^ 
over the noblest part of the park, and the prospect, which, 
had been agreeable enough at first, now fillea her with 
unspeakable bitterness. It was his, perhaps — Hubert's; 
by right and justice his very own. Who could tell that; 
there had not been a marriage, and a legal one? Oh, tooU 
ish, wretched mother, to leave her sou's rights unasserted, 
undofrndedl , . . '- -^ 

Even Georgiana Glevedon suffered a little in Augusta's, 
estimation. She* could not feel quite so fond of lier.aa 
she had been beff*rr. She was always asking hers^lf^ 
•* Which is th^ interloper, she or I?'* 
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Between the luislmnd and wife there had been no 
fnHlier quarrel; only a terrible calm, like a dull dead snn* 
less stillness npon a cold |;ray sea. Hubert Harcross was 
deeply wonnded. Uxen in that loveless marriage, love* 
less at least on one side, there had been some kind of bond. 
He had been grateful for his wife's iireferencoy had ad- 
. mired her and been proud of her; had even, in his better 
moods; looked forward to a day when years of peaceful 
association should have brought them a little closer to- 
gether, should have developed some mutual sympathies, 
some common thoughts and aspirations. Buc that was 
all over now. She had outraged his pride, stung him as 
he had never been stung before by man or woman. He 
shut her out of his heart. To the end of his existence 
she must remain a stranger to him, or something worse 
than a stranger — an enemy who had offended him beyond 
the possibility of fortiiveness. 

Augusta hardly realized the nature of the breach be- 
tween them. Absorbed for the time in her own feelings, 
she had not yet attempted to analyze those of her husband. 
She could see that he was offended « but she took no 
trouble to conciliate him. It seemed, indeed, a hard 
thing that he could take umbrage at her natural indigna- 
tion. He had cheated her, and was offended because 
she resented the wrong he had done. She was one of 
those people who can sustain this kind of silent warfare, 
and who are never the first to hang out the flag of truce. 
So long as the proprieties were not outraged, she was con- 
tent Before the eyes of the world Mr. Harcross was still 
polite and attentive to his wife. In the seclusion of their 
own rooms they scarcely spoke to each other. 

While these who had once sworn eternal love and obe- 
dience were thus dragging a lengthening chain, Georgio 
Glevedon was t4istingall the sweets of early married life, 
that balmy spring-time of existence in which the days are 
all sunshine and soft west wind^ and all the trees of the 
garden in blossom — that glimpse of Eden and man before 
the fall. 

** We have been married more than three months, and 

have not ({uarreled yet, Frank," she said ta her hus^nd 

one morning in a little burst of child-like happiness. ** Do 

you think we ever could quarrel?" 

** Of conrse not^ darling. Oau a man qnarrel with tho 
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better half of himself, the brighter hulf of his own nut- 
ore?" » y 
" Yet one hears so often of domestic nnhnppiness," said 
Oeorgie, with a sudden thoaglitfuiness; ''and I suppose 
people nlwavs begin by loving each otlier as well as you 
and I do. I mean to say that mercenary marriages, 'or 
marriages of convenience, must be* the exception and not 
the rule. And yet so few people seem really happy^ as 
you and I are. There are the Harorosses, for instance; 
tiuit must \u\ve been a love-match; for Ang^usta had a 
fortune, and Mr. Haroross hadn't; soon her side, at least, 
it must have been a love-match. But they seem such an 
uucomfortuble couple; very polite to each other, and so 
on, but seeming to live only for the world." 

" Why, you wouldn't have them billing and oooing in 
our style, Georgiel" cried Sir Francis, laughing. " It's 
a long time since their honey-moon, remember; and < then 
you can hardly expect a popular barrister to go in for that ' 
sort of thing. He has too much centiment in his breach 
of -promise cases. Besides, Harcross, though a very good 
fellow, seems of rather too hard a composition for a lover. 
I couldn't imagine Harcross in love." 

''Don't say that, Frank, when people say he's like 
you." 

"Physically, perhaps. ' But, you see, we are not obliged 

to resemble each other morally. He is a man who wor^ 

ships success, Georgie: no woman need' expect to stand 

. for much in the life of such a man. His wife mast be 

satisBed if he wins her a title some day." 

"I dare say Augusta would think more of that," said 
Oeorgie. " I like her very much, you know; but I can't 
help seeing that she is rather worldly." 

Of course this devoted young couple could not have 
much time to themselves while their house was full of 
company. They were obliged to be perpetually planning 
new diversions, fresh drives and rides and ruins and 
show-houses, for their friends, to be continually on the 
watch to prevent the demon of dullness stealing into the 
circle. They succeeded very well in the performance of 
these duties, and though they often told each other in 
confldence that Olevedon was much nicer when they had 
it all to themselves, and that they should be glad when 
the people were gouci they contrived nevertheless to enjoy 
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life, and to bring very gay spirits to eyenr fresh amuse^ 
ment To Oeorgie all tlie importance and ^ndenr of 
her position as chatelaine seemed very much hke playing 
' at keeping house. It ^?as so new to reign over a larger 
kingdom than tliat in which Pedro, the monkey, and 
Tufto, the deer-hound, and Eitmutgar, the bnll-terrier, 
and Sicee, the pug, were her chief subjects; so new' to 
have servants who would scarcely lift their eyes to behold 
her countenance, instead of the fat familiar cook with 
whom her father had been wont to hold long conver- 
sations of a culinary nature through the kitchen window. 
. *' I feel myself such an impostor, Frankie," she said to 
her hnsband, *' when Mrs. Mixer asks me if I have anv 
alteration to make in the bill of fare, and I can only think 
of papa's favorite dishes — curried prawns and deviled 
kidneys and mullagatawny soup." 

^Tiie great event of the year was to be the fdte on Sir 
Francis Olevedon's birthday. The whole affair had been 
Oeorgie's scheme from first to last, and Sir Francis had 
been not a little reluctant to be made an object of interest 
ip the eyes of his tenantir. 

'' It seems so absurd, Oeorgie,'' he had remonstrated, 
more than once, ''for a man of nine-and-twenty to 
keep his birthday.'' 

''Nonsense, frank! Didn't George the Third haye a 
jubilee when he was ever so old? And this is to be yonr 
first birthday at Olovedon. It is your coming of age, in 
fact; for you never did come of age, or only in a sneak- 
ing way at Bruges, or some other horrid Flemish town, ' 
where all the streets smell of garlic. If you don't want 
to keep your birthday, I shall be^in to think you are not 
at all glad you married me, and that you are afraid to 
show yonr tenants the sort of wife you have chosen." 
* Of course the lady had her own way, and, having once 
secured her husband's consent to the business, did not 
rest till she had obtained carie blanche as to details. 
Then did Colonel Davenant arise in his glory. He drove 
over to Olevedon every morning to breakfast, and from 
morning till dewy eve he and his daughter were more or 
less occupied with mysterious consultatiQUS and discus- 
sions about the fdte. Strange men came down from town 
to take orders about lamps and marquees, and temporary 
fopnNp? which were to gush forth m the midst of ro8e9« 
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Other 8traDge men bung abont the park with a Tiew to 
fireworks* 

Sir Fnncis shivered as he thou^t how mnch all this 
would cost him, and what John Wort would say to his 
extravagance. Would not that faithful steward declarey 
with some appearance of justification, that be was going 
the way of his father? 

There was to bo a dinner for the tenantry in one mon- 
ster marquee, a dinner for the villagers from twenty miles 
round in two other tents, including every plowboy who 
plowed Sir Francis Clevedon's land, every cowbojr who 
scared the rooks from the newly sown oorn;.and in the 
afternoon and early evening there was to be dancing upon 
a broad expanse of level greensward in the park, where 
the depredations of Sir Lucas among his ancestral oaks 
had left a fine lawn. Later in the evening there was to 
be dancing for the 'Equality'' in the great dining-hall, 
whioli was to become a very gaiklen of roses and exotics. 
Colonel Davcnant's ideas i«|ere of Eastern splendor. 

''We want golden tissue hangings for the door-ways, 
and some dancing girls to nei form an interlude when the 
people are tired, lieorgie/' he said, with a desponding air, 
'* there's so little to l>e done in England." , 

It was at the colonel's suggestion that Lady Olevedon 
organized a band of honorary stewards, who were to wear 
her insignia — a moss-rose bud and a knot of blue satin 
ribbon — and were to provide for the comfort and amuse- 
ment of the guests, gentle and simple. This onerous 
oflBoe was assigned to all those ffentlemen staying in thd 
house, and Mr. Haroross found himself pledged to preside 
at one of the tables in the villagers' marquee, and to cir- 
culate all day with a bunch of blue ribbon at his button- 
hole. He accepted the charge meekly, and promised to 
do his duty, in quite a Nelsonian spirit. 

** For Englana, Home, and Beautv,'' he said. ** I hope 
the Kentish' damsels are pretty. Lady Clevedon." 

The careless, empty words were scarce spoken when a 
little pang shot through his heart; so much that a man 
says in society is purely mechanical. But no sooner waa 
that speech nttered than he bethought himeelf of one 

ntle maiden who might have been all the world to him, 
ad be so chosen. 
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OHAPTEE XXXVI. 



It waa on the eve of the birthday fUt^ a snitry after- 
noon'y with the thermometer at eighty degrees in the shade, 
and not a leaf stirring in Olevedon Park. Jane Bond 
gave a little impatienl sigh every now and tlien, as siie 
sat at work in an arbor sheltered with hon-vines, and 
comfortably placed in a corner of the trim little garden 
belonging to the soulh lodge- -a sigh which was caused 
' partly by the heat of the weather/and partly by a natural 
anxiety npon the subject of her needle: work. 

She was makinc; her dress for to-morrow's festival, and 
having only decided at the last moment that she would 
have a new and brilliant pink muslin, instead of a lavender 
garment of the same fabrie, which had been her '' Sunday 
frock " last summer. Miss Bon(| was working against time. 
Her decision had been in some manner influenced by the 

E resent of a sovereign from Weston Vallory, ostensibly to 
uy a neck-ribbon. 

** I know you are fond of pretty colors/' he said, *^ and 
I want yon to buy the brightest ribbon in Tnnbridgp. 
Men have no taste in these matters, or I should have 
chosen it for you myself." 

It WAS not often that Miss Bond was gratified by the 
gift of a sovereign, though her father was reputed to have 
sjived money, and to be better off than most of his class. 
Of course if he had been in the habit of giving his daugh* 
ter casual sovereigns, he would have been less able to carry 
small sums to the savings-bank. Jane was clad comfort- 
ably, hut soberly, as became the daughter of a Ood-fearing 
Primitive Methodist, and her father chose her gowns him- 
self for the most part, so that she should not offend the 
eyes of the elect by gaudy colora or eccentric patterns. 
In neat spots and narrow stripes, in lavenders and duns 
and grays. Miss Bond was obliged to walk this earth, as 
contentediv or discontentedly as she pleased. She kept 
her father^ house for him, and every Saturday evening 
had to render up a strict account of the past week's ex- 

Senses. There was more money spent upon starch than 
oshua Bond approved; and if he complained of this 
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itetn^ he was always informed that his Sunday's white 
shirt was the chief cause of the expense. 

''I think it's yonr sticking-out gowns^ Jane,'' the 
gardener would reply, sternly; ** two pounds of staroh in 
a week! It's downright sinful." 

Sometimes when Miss Bond's accounts had been par- 
ticularly accurate, no. odd fonr(K}nce-farthingor twopeMco- 
half-penny deficient, and when the expenditure hau been 
unusually light, Joshua would relax his grip upon the 
balance so far as to present his daughter with astray 
shilling. 

'* Put it in your money-box, Jane/' he said; '^you've' 
got a money-box, I suppose?" 

^* Yes, father," Miss Bond replied, promptly, mindful 
of a long disused and disabled card -board institution, with 
tiny ghiss windows, lurking somewhere on the inaccessible 
top shelf of an upstairs cupboard — " oh yes, father, I've 
got a box," 

Thus it was that on receiving Mr. Vallory's present — 
Weston had found occasion to go in and out by the south 
gate several times since his 6rst encounter with the sarden- 
er's daughter — thus it was that Miss Bond, with her ad- 
mirer's sovereign in her pocket, could venture to prefer .a 
request to her lather. 

''You wouldn't mind my wearing bright colors for 
once in a way, would yon, father?" she inquired, in a 
pleading tone, when he had lighted his evening pipe after 
an esfiecially comfortable meat-tea. ** I should look such 
a dowdy among all the other girls in that wishy-washy 
lavender thing you bought last summer. It doesn't take 
the starch well, you know, and — " 

** Doesn't take the starch!" cried the aggrieved parent. 
'* I should like to know what material would take as much 
starch as you use. I sometimes think you must give it to 
thefowls."^' 

*' Oh, father, what a shaino to say that, when I t^ike 
such pains with yonr collars and things! How would you 
like yonr Sunday shirt to be limp and crumpled?" 

"My shirt — two pounds of stiirch a week for my shirtl" 

''Don't be oross, father, or I shall be obliged to so out 
to service, and work for somebody else. I shouT'l get 
wages then, and could use as much starch as I liked, and 
jrou'd have to keep a servant, and pay her for doing what 
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I do," ffiiid Mi88 Bond, in whose breast rebellions fires 
were always lurking, ready to blaze np at the first provo- 
cation. '* There are many girls of my age — " 
^ ''Oirls of your age! I should call yon a woman I** 
growled her father. 

/'There's not many yonng women would put up with 
beinfi[ kept so close as I'm Icept/' continued Miss Bond, 
recklessly. *' Howsomedever, I don't want to complain. 
But as 1 ve saved a few shillings, that you've given me 
now and then, I suppose you'll make no objection to my 
buying a pink muslin for the ' feat.' " 

^' Buy what you like," saiid the father, with a groan, 
''as long as it isn't out of my money. If your own sense 
won't teach you what's proper for a young woman in that 
state of life to which it has pleased OoU to call you, / 
can't teach yon. Make yourself a merry-andrew if yon 
like." 

*'A merry fiddlestick!" exclaimed Miss Bond. "I 
don't see why the wicked people should have all the pretty 
colors." 

80, having.wrung this unwilling consent from her father, 
Jane Bond had walked to Tunbridge Wells in the early 
morning, and had arrived at her favorite draper's shop 
just as the shutters were being taken down. Here she 
purchased ns many yards of bright pink and white muslin 
as could be bought for a sovereign, for her ideas on the 
subject of flouneings and pleatinss were almost as ezten* 
sive as a West End millinei-'s. She sat in her arbor this 
afternoon with a i)ile of neatly folded muslin frilling upon 
the.table before hei*, and plied her needle with almost 
feverish haste, cheered by tnoughts of coming triumphs. 

How they would all stare at her pink dress, made in a 
style which she had copied from a morning dress of Lady 
Ofevedon's — a costume devised by the great Bouffante 
herself! There was Mary Mason, the laundry-maid^ be- 
tween whom and Jane Bond there was a tacit rivalry — 
who was going to wear a new brown alpaca, much be- 
decked with braid and buttons, but a very vulgar and 
commonplace garment compared with that enchanting 
muslin. 

'' I wonder what he^ll think of it," Jane said, to herself, 
as she began to turn down an almost endless hem; and the 
he who occupied so important a place in her thoughts was 
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not her aflSAnoed husband^ Joseph Flood, bat her newad-^ 
mirer, Weston Vallory. 

The latch of the garden gate fell with a little cliokiug 
sound, while she sat working in the western sunshine. 
The muslin floUnoe drop|)ed from her busy hands, and 
she looked up eagerly with a sudden deeponiiiff of her 
rosy cheeks. But the person who had lifted the latch, 
was not the person she had been thinking about; and she 
took up the flounce again with rather an impatient twitchi 
and went on folding the hem. Her visitor was only Jo- 
seph Flood. Siie h^ no right to expect any one else, 
since it was not Mr. Vullory's habit to open the garden 
gate. A flirtation with a rustic beauty was pleasant 
enough; but Weston had too much respect for ins own 
reputation to run the risk of being seen loafing in the 
lodge garden in sentimental converse with the gardener's 
daughter. A little dawdling talk by the park gate, which 
could be cut short at a moment's warning, was the nt- 
most indulgence he permitted himself. 

Miss Bond, however, who could not estimate the extent 
of her admirer's prudence, and who had no small idea of 
her own attractions, may have nursed some vague hope 
of his dropping in unexpectedly this summer evening be- 
fore the eight o'clock dinner, to while away hiilf an hour, 
in her society. And lol instead of the London dandy, in 
his faultless boots and wonderful waistcoat, here was only 
honest Joseph Flood, whose highest merit was to love her 
to distraction, and whose powers of expression were of the 
poorest. She went on folding and pinching the muslin, 
with the bold black eyes cast down and a somewhat sulky 
look in the full red lips, while Joe came shambling to- 
ward the arbor, using his long legs as if they were an 
eroltarmssroent to him in the absence of his horse. 

Greetings are usually dispensed with in this class of 
life; so the groom hardly noticed the coldness of his re- 
ception, and dropped down upon the bench "by his mis' 
tress's side without a word, put his stalwart arm round 
her waist, and administered the privileged kiss of an af- 
fianced husband. Jane drew herself away from him with 
an impatient shrug. 

'^I wish vou wouldn't be so tiresome, Joseph," she 
said, peevishly. ** I'm sure the weather's too hot for kiss- 
ing, and I don't believe you've shaved this morning.", : 
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** Ah, btit I have, thoagh. I sappose one's beard groin 
faster this weather. 

** Yonr chin does sornb so! I'd as lief have a bit of 
emery papeV rubbed across my face. Don't squeeze so 
close to me, Joe; there's room enough on the bench with- 
out that. I've got all those flounces to hem and pat on 
the skirt before I go to bed to-night" 

''Oh, it's a new gown, is it, that there's all this fnss 
about?" said Josi^ph, contemplating the pink frills with a 
contemptuous air; ** then all I can say is, if you're going 
to be MO ill*tempered every time yon get a new gown, I 
hope yon won't have many of 'em when we're married." 

^' It's just like you to say that, Joseph," replied Miss 
Bond, in a lofty tone. *' riom if you were a gentleman, 
you'd take an interest in my dresses, and think nothing 
too good for me." 

'' But I ain't a gentleman, yon see, and if you're to lose 
yonr temper with me for the sake of a parcel of fallals like 
that there, I'd rather see yon dressed anyhow than decked 
out as fine as a peacock." 

Miss Bond tossed her head and went on with her work 
assiduously. It was not the first time she had se^i Joseph 
Flood since her acquaintance with Mr. Vallory, and in 
the course of previous interviews she had favored him 
with va^ue hints of being admired and appreciated by peo- 
ple of higher capacity to admire and appreciate than ho 
possessed, and with ampler resources wherewith to back 
their opinions. Joseph was of a jealous nature, and had 
been quick to resent these remarks. 

''It doesn't much matter whether yon like my dress or 
not,- that's one comfort," the girl said, presently; ** there's 
more iieople in the world besides yon, and I dare say 
there'll be some at the 'feat ' to-morrow that tvill admire 
me." 

"I suppose yon mean a pack of fine gentlemen," re- 
plied Joseph, sullenly; "no prudent girl wants their ad- 
miration.'' 

"Then I'm afraid I'm not a prudent girl," remarked 
Jane, with a little a£Pec ted giggle; "for I do like to ho 
admired, and I set more store upon a gentleman's admira- 
tion than a common man's." 

" I'm sorry for you, then, Jane Bond," said the lover, 
sternly; " for if that's true, you'll never make a good wife 
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to an honest workingman. But I don't believe it is true. 
You're always iip to some blessed game of tliis kind^ try- 
ing to take a rise out of me. And yet you know there 
never was a young man fonder of a young woniun than I 
am of yon. But I'm not the sort of man to stand any 
nonsense." 

This kind of protestation was gratifying to Miss Bond's 
vanity, and she was somewhat mollified by it^ and even 
allowed the arm of her legitimate lover to steal around 
* her waist and remain there placidly while she stitclicd her 
flounces; but throughout that evening the talk between 
the affianced ones was of a skirmishing character^ and 
Jane Bond indulged in numerous suggestive remarks,, all 
tending to show how much brighter and better her lot id 
life might have been* had she so pleased, than Mr. Flood, 
the grpom, could possibly make it. She was all good 
temper and high spirits, however, for the rest of, the 
evening, pleased with the effect of her dress as it pro** 
ceeded toward completion. She insisted on Mr. Flood 
staying to supper, and cut him the most delicate slices of 
cold boiled bacon, and graciously compounded a glass of 
gin-and-water for him at her father's behest; but notwith- 
standing these civilities Joseph Flood left the south lodge 
in a savage humor, and bent hid ste}i8 toward his bed- 
chamber over the stables meditating vengeance, convinced 
that Jane Bond meant to fool him. 

** She's just the kind of woman to do it," he thought; 
** she knows she's the prettiest girl within twenty mile — 
ay, within fifty mile, I'll warrant — and she takes a:]van- 
tage of it. ril be bound some of those London dandies 
have been talking their nonsense to her — the captain, 
perha|>s; there's nothing like a soldier for that sort of 
mischief. But if she does try to make a fool of me, I'll 
be even with her, and I'll be even with the man that comes 
between us." 

He was a determined young fellow, this Joseph Flood 
— a muscular Christian, with more muscularity than 
Christianity — and in this one matter of his attachment to 
Jane Bond his sentiments were of a somewhat desperate 
character. She had played her fish a oonsiderahle time 
before she had netted him, holding him at arm's-length, 
pretending to be quite indifferent to him one day, delight- 
ing him by her amiability the next, and appearing abso- 
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lately to detest liim the day after that. These alternate 
hot and cold doaches^ these iilternations of despair and 
delight, had the iiiteiidod effect. A prize so hard to win 
seemed to Mr. Flood the one crowning reward of man's 
endeavors. He wooed the gardener's daughter with a 
boundless patience. It was only when she did at lost 
consent to pledge herself to him, declaring that she had 
been bothered into saying yes, that Mr. Flood assumed a 
more independent tone, treating the lady henceforward as 
his own peculiar pro|)erty rather than as a divinity to 
whom he was bound to pay .continual worship. 

This independent manner of his, this unpleasant wajrof 
taking everything for granted, was particularly provoking 
to Jane Bond, who had an insatiable appetifcc for flattery. 
She did not rest until she had found out her lover's weak 
point, and that she could torture him into savage fits of 
jealousy. Having discovered this power, she used it 
rather frequently, and their walks to and from chapel 
were apt to be spent in silent sulkiness or open Quarreling. 
Yet the young man clung to her, and went on loving her, 
and looked forward to the day when she was to be bis 
wife. ^ 

^' If you was to play me a trick, Jenny, if yon was to 
jilt me and marry another fellow, I think I should be 
tempted to murder you,'' he said to her one day, during 
the first moments of reconciliation after an onusnally 
angrv quarrel. 

" Wouldn't it be wiser to murder the other fellowf 
Miss Bond asked, laughing. 

. *• Perhaps I might do both," answered Joseph Flood, 
in a tone that was sufficiently serious to alarm his be* 
trothed. ^ 

She clung to his arm quite afFectionately, more grati- 
fied by this threat than by any compliment he had ever 
paid her. 

"I do think you're fond of me, Joseph," she said; 
''and I don't believe there's any love worth having with- 
out jealousy. As for playing you any tricks, there's no 
fear of that. But I can't help wishing sometimes that we 
were better oil than we are. l think I'd rather die than 
look forward to being such a drudge as most of the women 
I know come to after marriage." 

''There's no call for yon to bo :i drudge, 'Jenny. You 
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can be as smart after marriage as yoa are novf. It's jpnlj 
slovens tliat come to be drndges.'' 

''Ahy JOQ don't know. Men never understand how 
much work a woman has to do. Yoa'd want jour victuatc 
cooked and your clothes washed, just as father does;\and 
if thei'e was children, there'd be them to do for, and the 
shop to look aftiDr too, when you was out of the way.'^ . 

*'I thought you'd like the notion of the shop, Jane,^' 
said the lover, rubbing his chin thoughtfully. In his 
own idea, a shop was a kind of ready-made income with- 
out work or effort. He would only have to sit behind bis 
counter readinc; a newspuper, or asleep with his bead 
against the wall, snoring peacefully in the sunshine, while 
the money dropped into the till. 

"Yes, the shop's all very well," answered Jane* '^'I. 
sometimes fancy I should like weighing things, and have 
a lot of nice little drawers full of starch and mustard and 
rice arid sago, and all that, and a little stock of fancy sta- 
tionery in the window laid ont tempting like, and perhaps 
even a few pots of bear's grease, and sixpenny bottles of 
lavender-water and neat little boxes of hair-pins. I've 
heard tell there's a deal of proOt on them small things. 
But wlien it came to be the same from week's end to 
week's end, and perhaps bad debts; and after all, it's hard 
work, like anything else — " 

" Then drop the notion of the shop, Jane — / don't care; 
I can keep on in service." 

*' Oh, no, that would never do. I couldn't marry to 
have my husband in service. People would say I was very 
hard driven to set a husband." 

"Thev coula never think that of you, Jenny, even if 
they said it. But I'm blessed if I know what you do 
want, if you don't want me to have the shop at Bay ton 
that we've always talked of." 

Perhaps, had Jane been closely questioned, she herself 
would have found it very difficult to explain her desire^. 
She only felt a vague and general discontent. It would 
be much better to keep'a shop and to be an independent 
matron — nay, even a person of some importanoe — in 
Bayton village than to be under her father's stern domin- 
ion in the south lodge. And yet it seemed a sorry ending 
of all those fine stones which had been told her by stray 
admirers, and Jby that. perpetuiU comforter^ her looking- 
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fflass. She wished she had not been so heartily tired of 
her father's rnio and the dullness of her life; that she 
coald have afforded to wait a few years longer for that 
possible admirer looming in the future, whose advent so 
many of her admirers in the present bad prophesied — the 
rich gentleman who would some day woo lier for his wife. 
She nod never read novels, and was perplezed-by no senti- 
mental foreshadowings. But she did cherish that one 
fond dream of a rich husband, and she did think it 
a hard thing that the wealthy wooer had not yet ap« 
peared, and Uiat out of sheer weariness of spirit she mast 
needs throw herself away upon a groom. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Ladt Oleyedok's invitations had been sent far and 
wide, to neighbors who were not tenants as well as to 
neighbors who were, and amone other outsiders Richard 
Redmayne received one of the gilt-edged illuminated cards, 

Srepared by a London lithographer from a design of 
^eorgie's own. Oolonel Davenant had insisted, that even 
the invitation cardsshould be what he called ''a feature." 

Rick Redmayne, wlio had seemed to himself for a long 
time to exist outside the common joys and sorrows of man- 
kind, put the gay-looking ticket into his breast pocket 
with a brief laugh of scorn. 

^' As if such a thing was in my lineP he said to him- 
self; '* but it was kind of Lady Glevedon to send it— and 
of course she didn't know. If Grace had been idive 
now — ** 

He could imagine himself going to the rustic festival 
with his daughter on his arm; could see her face as it 
would have looked amidst the summer holiday-making; 
c\ould see the soft blue eyes brighten as they would have 
brightened at sight of the invitation cardj could fancy 
how her childtsh soul would have been fascinated bv the 
gold and color, and how she would have treasured the 
card in her work-box as a relic when the fAte was done. 
With her he could have drunk the cup of simple pleasure 
to the dregs; without her, what could such a holiday seem 
to him but weariness and vexation P 
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He put the inTihition in his pocket, and wonid have 
thought no more of the matter had he been permitted to 
think his own thoughts. This liberty, however, was not 
allowed him; it was impossible to exist during the week 
before Sir Francis Olevedon's birthday and not liear of the 
Olevedon We. Even he, who so rarely passed the boun- 
daries of his own narrowed home, could not escape the 
Iiopuhir agitation, Glevedon fdte was the sauce which 
^(rs. Bush served with every meal she set before him. It« 
was in vain that he professed his indifFerence. A mind . 
overcharged as hers was would find some vent, and as her 
"good man" was for the most part an absentee, Mn . 
Redmayne had the benefit of her intelligence. She could 
not set her foot beyond the garden, or take in a joint 
from the butcher, without hearing something about the 
Glevedon festivities. In the morning she heard for the 
first time of the fire-works, and of the men who had come 
down from London to fix them; in the afternoon a neifl[h* 
bor brought her tidings of the 1am |is, from information 
received from that important functionary, the village 
postman, who spoke with the voice of authority-clamps 
which were to be of divers colors, like the '^ inumilations '' 
Mrs. Bush had seen in London at her majesty's corona- 
tion, when she was in service as nurse-maid at Peckham 
Rye— lamps which, according to a privileged communica- 
tion from the above-named postman, were to number 
upward of a ** milliond." 

Kichard Uedmayne heard so much about the festival 
that at last, like the little old woman in Southey's story 
of " The Three Bears," he said a bad word about it. 

''You shouldn't lose vour temper over it, Mr. Bed- 
mavne," Mrs. Bush excfaimed, with friendly reproof. 
" What you ought to do is to go to Glevedon and enjoy 
• yourself like other people, for once in a way. Tm sure 
you've moped long enough here; and if it was ten 
thousand daughters you'd lost — not as I'm saying a word 
against Miss Gracey, which she was as sweet a young 
woman as ever step{)ed — you couldn't have took the loss 
more to heart than vou have took it. But there's a time 
for all things, which I believe it was King Solomon his* 
self made the remark; leastways, I know I've heard it in 
Kingsbury Gliuroh, before B'lsh overpersuaded me into 
joining the Primitive MtahoJists; antl if it wasn't Solo- 
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mon, it tnnst have been David, or Nebnchadnessar. 
There's a time for all things, Mr. Bedmayne; and it isn't 
the time to mope when everybody within twenty miles is 
going to be happy; and even nie and Bush asked, through 
Bnslrs brother being a tenant on the Olevedon estate. 
wMr. Wort brought me the card vesterday; not all gold and 
colors like yours, but a neat laylock, gilt-edged." 
< Mr. Bedmayne bore this remonstrance with tolerable 

Entience, but had not the remotest idea of being influenced 
y iU Tet, when the much-expected morning dawned, 
serene and cloudless — for weather is sometimes propitious 
even in England; when the day grew older, and Kingsbury 
jov-bells rang gayly over woods and meadows, hop-tields 
w&ere the tender vines were climbing, corn-fields where 
the golden wheat had ripened for the sickle, and where 
the ** tree and happy barlev was smiling on the Scythe," 
Mr. Bedmayne could not help feeling that this day was 
not Quite as other days, and that it was a dismal thing to 
stand alone and willfully aloof from all bis fellow-men on 
such a day as this. 

If the day had been wet, if a chill gray sky had lowered 
on Sir Francis Clevedon and all his preparations for a 
festival, if a drizzling, incessant rain hud foreboded the 
extinction of lamps and fire-works, Mr. Bedmayne might 
have .smoked his pipe bv his desolate hearth in the old 
fHrm-house kitchen, and laughed scornfully at the folly of 
his race, conjuring up a vision of sodden garments and 
disappointed faces, rain oozing slowly from the canvas 
roofs, the gay, flag-bedecked tents transformed into gi- 
gantic shower-baths. But a misanthrope must have been 
of a very sour temper who could escape some touch of re- 
gret for his own lonely condition, some faint yearning 
for sympathy with his species, some feeble, ghost* like 
renewal of old feelings, in such a golden noontide and 
amidst so fair a landscape as that wnich lay aronnd the 
home of Bichard Bedmayne. Several times had Mrs. 
Bush retreated her remonstrances, with every variety of 
rustic eloQuenceand much amplitude of speech, but to no 
efFect. Mr. Bedmayne declaivd most decisively that he 
would have no share in the day's rejoicings. 

*' A pretty figure I should cut among a pack of fools 
dancing and caperingi" he cried, contemptuously. ''I 
should seem like a ghost come from the grave." 
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"Perhaps yon might, if yoa went in that shabby'old 
shootiu^-jacket as you wear Sundays and work-a-days, 
which 18 a disgrace to a gentleman as well-to-do as voa 
are,'* replied the plain-spoken Mrs. Bush, who seemed to 
think that the inhabitants of the spirit world might su£Fer 
from a want of good clothing; '^ bnt not if yon dressed 
yourself in eome of the things you've got boarded up in 
those two sea-chests of yours, o' purpose for the moths, 
one 'ud think, to see the way you let ^^m lie there. Now 
do smarten yourself up a bit, and trim your whiskers,'and 
all that, Mr. Bod may ne, and don't be the only person 
within twenty miles of Olevedon to hang back from going. 
It looks so pinted. It looks almost as if you'd committM 
a murder, or somethink dreadful, and was afeard to faoe 
the lij;ht of day." '■'"''' 

This last argument touched him a little, indifferent as 
he professed to be about the world's esteem. It was hot 
of himself he thought even in this, but of that dead ffirl 
who had made up bis world. Was he quite true to her 
memory in holding himself thus utterly aloof from ' his 
kind? Might he not by that very act have given occasion 
for slanders, which might never have arisen but for that, 
or which, at any rate, might have been crushed by his 
putting a bold front on matters, and flnding some answer 
lor every question that oould be asked about his lost rirlP 

''Good Ood!" he said to himself, strangely affected by 
this random shot of Mrs. Bush's, ''I may have made 
people think that things were worse than they really were, 
oy my conduct." 

He brooded on this idea a good deal; but it was scaroelv 
this which influenced him on Sir Francis Olevedon^ 
birthday, when, about an hour and a half after tiie 
Bushes had departed, radiant in their Sunday clothes, 
and with faces varnished bv the application of strong 
yellow soap, he suddenly made up his mind to follow them 
and share the pleasures of the day. They could be no 

Pleasures to him. That was out of the question. But 
e would go among the noise and riot, and eating and 
drinking, and hold his own with the merriest, and let th6 
world see that he was Rick Re<lmayne still, as good a man 
as he had been six years ago, before he sailed across the 
world to redeem his fortuned. 
Strange how lonely the house seemed to him that sum^- 
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mor iay, when Mrs. Bueh nnd her ^oodtnan had shut 
the door^behind them, after niuoli scnUding to and fro up 
and down, at the last moment, in quest of foreotten tri- 
fles.^ .. It was not that be had ever affected Mrs. Bush's 
Qomi^anjy or that he liad ever found her anything but an 
nnmitigated bore. Yet no sooner was she departed than 
he sorely missed the clatter of ber pattens, the cloop of 
h^r pailsy the noise of her industrious broom sweeping 
assiduously in passages where there had been no footsteps 
tO/ carry dirt. Dreary and empty, beyond all measure 
seemed the old homestead ^which had once been so blitiie. 
He went in and out of the rooms without purpose, into 
(hat, tabernacle of respectability, the best parlor, where 
not, so much as the position of a chair had been altered 
since his wedding-day; where the chintz covers, which 
h^d been faded when he peered into the mystic chamber 
wpnderingly, a baby in his mother's arms, were only a 
]ittle paler and .more feeble of tint to-day. Nothing 
could wear ont in a room so seldom tenanted; it could 
only.molder ini|>erceptib]y with a gradual decay, like fur« 
niture in the sealed houses of some lava-buried city. 
iiTo-day that pale presence of the dead, whereby these 
rooms were always more or less haunted, smote him with a 
keener anguish than he could bear. The empty house 
W.as insupportable with that ghostly company. 
\ ^^And yet, if she could take a palpable form and come 
back and smile upon me, God knows that 1 would wel- 
cprne her fondly^ even though I knew she were dead. 
Why can not our dead come back to us sometimes, if onlv 
for. cue sweet solemn hoUrP Is God so hard that he wifl 
not ,lepd them to nsF Oh, Gracoy, to have you with me 
for ever so brief a spaUy to hear from your own lips that 
^ heaven Js fair and you are happv among the angels, to 
tell you how I have missed you! But tliere only comes 
the dull siiadow, the dreary* thought; no dear face, no 
geiitle loving eyes." 

.'j Many and many ^ time he had sat in the sunshine, in 
the moonlight, lost in a waking dream, and wondering if 
Heiaven, would ever vouchsafe him a vision, such as men saw 
pf old when angelic creatures and the spirits of the dead 
(Seemed nearer this earth than they aro to-day. Many a 
time he had wished that the impalpable tfir would thicken 
and shape itself into the form he loved; but the vision 
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Dever came. The rooms were haanted, bat It was with 
bitter tliouglits of the past; bis sleep was broken, *but only 
with oonfnsed patches of dreaming, in which the image' 
of the beloved dead was entangled in some web of fool- 
ishness and. bewilderment. Never had she appeared to 
liim as he would have her come, serene and radiant with 
the radiance of a soul that wanders down from heaven to. 
comfort an earthly mourner. ^ ' ' i.( 

He went out into the garden and smoked a pipe under 
the cediir, but here too tlie solitude which had been the 
habit of his life lately seemed strangely intensified to-, 
day. It might have been that sound of distant joy-bells, 
or the knowledge that all the little world within a twentv- 
mile radius was making merry eo near him. It would be 
difficult to define tfie cause, but a sense of isolation crept 
into his mind. He smoked a second pine, and drank a 
tumbler of spirits-and- water, that perilous restorer to 
which he had too frequent recourse of late; sat for an 
hour or more under the low-spreuding branches which 
scarcely cleared his head when he stood upright, and then 
could endure this oppression of sUence and loneliness no 
longer, and resolven to go to the Olevedon festival. 

'M needn't join their tomfoolery," he said to himself; 
''I can look on." 

He went up to his room, and dressed himself in some 
of those clothes which had lain so long idle in his sea- 
chest. He was a handsome man even now, in spite of 
the gloom jT look that had become his natural expression; 
a fine-looking man still, in spite of his bent shoulders; 
but he was only the wreck of the roan he had been before 
his daughter's death; only the wreck of that man who 
sailed homo from the distant world forti^nate lind full of 
hope, coming back to his only child. 

The dinner for the cottagers, farm-servants, gardeners, • 
gamekee|)ers, and small fry of all kinds was to begin at 
naif past one; the dinner for the 6U])erior tenantry: to 
which Mr. Rod may ne was bidden, at three o'clock.' He had 
plenty of time to walk to Olevedon before the banquet be- 
gan, if he cared to take his place amon^ the revelers, but 
he did not care about the ceremony of dining. He meant 
only to stroll about the park, take a distant view of the 
rejoicings, and walk home again in the twilight The 
Bushes did not expect to return till midnight, as the fire^ 
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works, which were the great feature of the entertitinment, 
were on)y to begin at leu; hut Bichard Bedmayne had uo 
idea of staying to stare at many-colored sky-rockets, or 

^showers or faUingstiirSy.or Outharine-wbeels, or Roiuan 
candjes. •• 

He toot the 8hortr<snt to Clevedon, the path that aj^irted 
inbadows and oom-fields, by those tuU liedgcrrows which 
had sheltered Grace and her Ipver in the fatal summer 
that was gone. Slowly and listlessly he went his way, 
stopping to lean against a stile and smoke a. meditative 
pipe -before his lourney was half done, liMgieri^^ tp look 
at the ripened^ corn sometimes with thiQ qntijCtal eye 
of experience, but not with the keen intei'est of pos- 
session. Even if these acres had still been **'m hand'' 
it 11^ donbtful whether be would haTe^urvey^d tbein with 
his'bid earnestness. The very keystone of life's avcli was 
gone. "He had no motlTe for wishing tp iuprea^e bis 

"store, hardly any motive for liying, except that pne un- 
defined idea of a day of reckoning to conip sooner pr 
later betwixt him ana his child's djestroyer.. 

To-day, dawdling in ^je sunshine, amidst that peaceful 
landscape, going on sueh a purposeless errand, hardly 
knowinff why he went, there was surely npthing (nrther 
from his thoughts than that the day of ireckofiiqg bad 

'oome. f .' • " 



; ;; CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Pbrhaps, if a man must throw his money away spme* 
how or other, which appears to be almost an absolute con- 
ditiott in the lines of most men, thei;e is no pleasanter 
mode of scattering it than upon such a rustic parnival as 
Oeorgie Oleyedon and her father had or|;anized fpr the 
celebration of the baronet'9 twenty-ninth birthday. In 
that cup I of pleasui*e ot>e would suppose there can be 
9CtiTcelj one bitter drop, provided always r hat everybody 
within a certain distance is invited; that there is no for* 
gotten fairy to mutter her maledictions in the midst of 
the banquet, and invoke misfortune upon the prince or 
princess of the house. And yet who cau tell, even in that 
simple world, what heart-burnings may disturb the joy of 
Susan Jones at sight of Mary Smith's new gown, what a 
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sense of humiliation noay depress Mrs. Brown.oti behold- 
ing Mrs. Robinson in a new bonnet, while Brovrn?sscAntj 
waffe has not afforded his partner so mnoh as a yard, of 
ribbon to smarten her faded liead-gear? Or who shall pre- 
sume to say that* the jealous pangs w.hioh gnaw the en- 
trails of some rustic Strephon at sight ofi his Ohlpefs 
. flirtation' with Damon are not as fierce an agony m. the 
, torments of any brilliant dandy in the Household BrigfMle 
ilistracted by the infidelities of a countess? . , , ; • V./ 

Sir Francis Glevedon did not consider the thing;. so 
deeply as he looked out on the teiits and flags and flowers 
and fountains' and.gayly .dressed crowd scattered over < a 
vast ffreen amphitheater r Under th6 noo^Uide. suprr-a 
cheerful picture, framed by.; a background of old. forest 
trees, amidst whoso cool umbrage the scared deer had fled 
for ftihctnary. Be thouglit that Oeorgie.hud hit upon a 
▼ery pleasant manner of fooling away two or ^tliree 
hundred pounds, itrhatever Mr. Wort— with a pencil 
behind his ear and an ancient little account-book. in. his 
hand — might say to the contrary. 

" Tpu'r6 sure you're pleaseu, then, FrankieP*' says 
Georgie, in her little coaitihg way, sidling dp to lier hus- 
dand as she stands by him on the terrace walk before the 
honse, looking dowh at the crowd. '^I should be^qnite 
miserable if you didnH like it at all. You see'.it seems 
such a dreadful thing for you to marry a girl without 
sixpence, and for her to begin by spending your money at 
snch a rate; but then it^s onJyonce a tear, and it'd all for 
your Sake, so I do hope you're pleased." ^ • ' • 

"As if I could help being pleased with you in that 
boiinet/' said Frank, surveying the bright face framed' in 
white azaleas and blonde. Oeorgie is all in white to-dav, 
an airy sylph- like costume, in which she looks scarcely 
seventeen. Sibyl is near her, also in white, dotted abont 
with little bouquets of forget-me-nots in her bonnet; and 
Sibyl is very agreeably occupied in a flirtation with her 
brothei-'s friend, Captain Hardwood, of the Engineers. 
The Glevedon guests from the outside have not yet begun 
to arrive; the visitors in the honse circulate languid ly^^ 
looking out of the windows, or sauntering up and down 
the terrace, watching that crowd of creatures of an inferior 
order from afar, with a kind of mildly curious interest 
which one might feel about common oBjects by the sea* 
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8bore» and with hardly any more aenae of affinity than 
one htta with a jelly-fiah or any other invertebrate animaL 

. ** I am ao gltu) tliey hare a nice day, poor dear thiuga,*' 
aaid'Mrs. Cheviot, who was ffood-nafared, bnt not of the 
diatriot-f isiting order, and who had no personal aoqaainU 
anoo'with those helots. 

•««Yety^ drawled Weston, ''I suppose we onght to ^ 
pleased for their sakes; but it would have, been more fQn 
to see them struggling in the ruin with umbrellas. I 
was at York summer-meeting the year tha^ Moorhen was 
expected to win, but didn't; and the rain was incessant, 
and I can assure you the people on the shilling stands and 
places were very good fun. I think we should have had 
more amusement to-day if the weuther had been bad; to see 
the girls dancing in pattens, for instance— /mis de patUns 
— would have been capital." 

^^^ I suppose that's what they mean by a patten fairf' 
said the youngest Miss Stulman; ** because it always rains 
in Ireland, you know.'' 

Mrs. HarQross stitin the garden-chair near this group, 
aUd looked listlessly at the people in the park, sauntering 
to and fro to the music of a local brass-band biiiying out 
the mi^rch from Gounod's ''Faust" in abominal^le time, 
with a kind of staggering sound, as if a regiment of 
gigantic toy-soldiers were lifting: their clumsy wooden legs 
to the music. There was a good deal of talk and merri- 
ment already among the rnrul visitors. An Aunt Sallv 
had been set up under the trees, and the lads of- the yiU 
lage were pelting the grim old lady's visage; bnt efery 
one felt that dinner was to be the first great event of the 
.day, and that evervthing before dinner was merely prelim- 
inary and unimportant. The tenants, whose appetites had 
been sharpened by a longish drive through the morning 
air, were rather inclined to envy the j^easantry their 
earlier meal; but then there was a satisfaction in knowing 
that their banquet would be a joy in the present when the 
plebeian feast was only a memory of the past. 

Very bitter were the thonghts of Augusta Harcross as 
she looked across that festive crowd — the tenants and re- 
tainers who should, have been the tenants and retainers of 
her husband. She did not grud^ Sir Francis Clevedon 
the cheap popularity of. to-day; indeed, she considered 
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the whole basiuesfi a foolish and frifolous waste of money. 
Notsuoh renown as might be woti by hogsheads of ale'aud^ 
roasted ozon did she desire for her husband, nor would" 
she have Talnod the oommonplnce distinction of a Lady 
Bountiful for herself. She thought of what. Hubert 
miffht have made of these advantages whioh Sir Franoii^ 
held to so little purpose. She thought of him not waistin/j; 
his powersupon the dry-as-dust arguments of law-courts or 
committee-rooms, but mounting that splendid ladder.of: 
statesmanship whereby a man achieves that renowta which, 
must ever seem the chiefest of earthly glory to the British 
mind. Now he spent his labor for that which prpfited- 
him naughty since conihiittee^-rooms and arbitration cases, 
though remunerative enough in a sordid sense^ were hardlyt 
on the high-road to the woolsack; but with six or. devoir 
thousand a year of his own, and the status of laridOwXieri'; 
it would have been different Such an income, .ang-> 
mented by hers, would have epabled him to l^pld lany 
position. ' ■ ' • , '. .'.^ , 

** He shall go into Parliament nekt session,'' she /Mtid to! 
herself. :'f He khall vrin a, name ^hat men will respect. I 
will hot let myself be crushed by this' horrtd secret. 7A^ 
barrister's fame is so common. ' I might be proud of liiui 
if he were to distinguish himself in the political , world; 
I might be proud of hith in spite of what I khow.^ • '^ 

It wtts a strangely blended sentiment of selfish shame[^ 
and regretful affection for him. If she had loved hini Ibbs , 
she might have felt her own wrong less bitterlv; bat she 
did love him, and she was sorry for him, and there' was in 
relentless tenderness in her mind, even in the face of that' 
coolness between them, which she would, have been the ' 
last woman in the world to dispel by any word or act pf 
hers. She had no fear that their estrangement would^ be' 
a matter of very long duration. He would humble him- — 
self, of course, sooner or later; and when he had done 
so— when he had fully repented himself of that tacit re-; 
bellion, she would receive the prodigal and propose the 
seat in Parliament and a partial cessation from his' legal 
labors. She would remind him of the fact which had 
been perhaps too much ignored by both— that her fortune 
was iMS fortune, and that the renown which he might 
achieve by a disinterested pursnitof fame would be dearer 
to her than any o{ those sordid 9iicce69eB whjcb were only 
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estimable by the amount of poands, shillings and pence 
that they broaght with them.. 

- She meant to do all this in good time. She was* not an 
enthnsiasty who, on being inspired by u new idea, rnns off 
flushed and eager to communicate it to the ear of sym- 
pathy.' She made np her. mind with deliberation, and 
allowed her purpose to incubate, as it were, in the silent 
calmness of her soul. She felt that she was taking a gen- 
erons — nay; even poble — View *of her husband's position, 
and that he could not fail to reoeive her proposition with 
ready assent and some gratitude. 

" '* There are women who Would part from him forever 
after such a discovery,'' she said to herself; and such a 

Earting had indeed been her first thought, strangled in its 
irth by the consideration of the world's wonder. Mrs. 
•Harcross was a person who could not permit the world to 
wonder about her. 

Mr. Raroross had his duties as steward; and before one 
oVjock he and Oiiptiiin Hardwood^ Weston yallory,! and 
Jifr. M'Gall;the reviewer, w^re among the crowd,/ duly 
blno-ribboned and rose-budded. Weston found his way to 
Miss Bond, radiant in her pink dres^ She had contrived 
to slip her moorings from her father's arm; and while that 
seriously minded gentleman was argui,ng on the subject of 
justification by faith with another seriously ipinded gen- 
tleman, Jane had drifted as far away from him as she 
could, and was receiving the compliments of rural swains, 
with all the more freedom on account of the enforced ab- 
sence of Mr. Flood, who wiis on duty in the stables at this 
• hour, assisting in the putting np of wagonettes and White- 
ohiinel ciirts. The barouches and landaus and omnibuses 
of the gentry were only jdst beginning to arrive. 
•>^ Jane welcomed Mr. Vallory with a blush and a simper. 
Her rural admirers were very soon made to feel themselves 
at a disadvantage beside this splendid London dandy, and 
shambled off with a sen9e of defeat and discQuiflture to 
console themselves with a f^shy '' at Aunt Sally« . 

^'How charming you look in that pink gown I" said 
Weston, surveying the damsel with his bold stare; ^'it's 
the prettiest costume I've seen to-day." 

'^ I'm glad you like it," the girl answered. ^^^I bought 
it with your present; but, of course, I daredn't tell father 
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8a 'He'd have tamed me out of doors, 1 tluok, if h^'d 
found oat as I'd taken that sov^ring.'* 

** Then you sliim not rqii the risk of expulsion again, 
for when I give jou another present, it shall be ago.wp of 
nij own ohooaing." ' . ' .'' 

*' 0I| no, nor that wouldn't do either; lenstwajs fatl^er 
would be sure to find out if I were to get a new gown tike 
that. I had to tell him a fib about this one — thati'd sailed 
up my money to buy it. Heroes give me a shilling onoe in 
a way; but he's dreadful near. I know I didn't ought to 
have taken that money from you, hut I did. so .want' to 
buy something new for t^o^day, a^nd it seemed to ,9oi|[ie ,so 
handy." . , ./ ., 

^' Sweet simplicity I" said Weston, with ^ )iis artifipi^l 
smile. ''There fure .women iji Lf?ndoM with- not half your 
attractions whose millinei^s.biUfpojqc^e tp ^ve ,b^;(;id^;a 
year; and are sometimes paid top.'' 

He strolled bv Miss Bond's pid? uude^ the trees, thinkn 
ing this the "pleasantest part of his stewardsnip. ^ 'Mr. 
Harcross met them face to face presently, and.^arlfea.his 
frieud Weston's rpstioflirtatig^ ^ he^ept by, in conyen;^ 
tion with one of the chief tenants, a stalwart, farmer; pf 
the genuine "Spced-tlio-Plow " type, to whom he bad- 
been specially introduced by Sir Francis, au^ who tolp.il- 
teered to support, him as yjce-chi^irman at thje dinner- 
table. The stewards had drawn lot^ for the tables at 
which they wei-e to preside, and Mr. Barqr^ss^s Iqt had 
fallen on one of \he tables ^t thepajrlier apdji^^oibl^r ban- 
quflt. ... 

"I'll stand by you, Mr. Chairman," said Mr. Polby, 
the farmer; "I think I know ^i^crybodv WAtb^n t^n, miles 
of Kingsbury, man, woman, i^nd child; f^nd^i^ll I. wish is 
that there was plough of 'ei;n to gather my l^Qps without 
employing any qf these herc'Irisn trfimps." 

" You belong to fcingsbury, 'do you, Mr. Hollfy?" 
Hubert Harcross asked, with a thoughtful fac^, wl^en he 
had done a good deal of duty talk ^bout porn aiid hops. 

" Higgs's farm, sir, within a piije of Ein^bury clmrcli, 
I've farmed that land of Sir Francis's ever since q|^ tllgS* 
died, which is above seven-and-thirty yyars Hgp. '• 

" Higgs's farm; yes, I remember. That's qpt ff^r irom 
a place called Brierwood, is itP" 

" Not above two mile. I've walked it many a timobe* 
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twee'n tea and sapper, when Richard Redroajne waisa pleas- 
anter kind of fellow than he is now, twelve or fifteen years 
a^Of when his daashter that died was only a little lass no 
higher than that/' ^ 

He. held hissunbamed hand a yard or so from the 
grodhd, looking down fondly as'if he conid see the fair 
he^ 'of that little lass as he had seen it years ago. 

' Who could have thought that it would he so sharp a 
pain only to hear of these things? Mr. Harcross felt as 
if* a knife had gone through * his' heart. It was some 
moments before he could speak. Oh, GodI to think of 
her, a' little innocent child, and that she should have 
been predestined to love him dearly, and to die broken* 
hearted for his sin. 

' He^^ould have let the subject drop at once, as a 
^tSheine unspeakably painful, had he not been eager to 
'satisfy himself upon one point. ^There hiidbeen some- 
thing in the farmer's spe^h which mystified him not 
a little. • • 

. '^ Toii'i]fK>ke'of Richard Red may ne as if you had seen 
him lately,'Vh6 Said; ''I understood the whole family 
hiid emigrated.'^ •' i 

'^^Ay, ay," imswered the farmer, with ponderous 
sTbWhess; * the family did emigrate— >Jim and his wife, 
and;the t#o boys, tiill, well- grown lads as you could 
see' anywheres; They went out to ' Australia, where 
Richard had bought a stifBsh bit of land, I'ye' heard 
say, for; about a tenth part the price an acre ais you'd 
give in these parts. T\\e^ went out, Jim and his wife 
and boys, soon after Richard's daughter died. She 
died'* away from' home, yon see, sir, and there was a 

Ksat deal'of trouble al)out it; and I don't believe any- 
dy hereabouts knows axactually the rights and wrongs 
of that story; and it's my idea as there was more wrongs 
than rights in it." 

^ Whereupon Mr. Harcross had to hear the storv of 
Orace Redmayne's death, delivered conjecturally, by Mr. 
Hblby of Higgs's ^ farm, after' a' rambling fashion, with 
*much commentary. 

/'It were a sad lo83 for poor Rick, sir; for she was as 
sweet a young womsn as ever stepped," concluded the 
farmer. 

Mr. Harcross was compelled to repeat his question. 
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f^I asked yon if Mr. Bedmajne was still, in Aastrajiay^ 
.be saidi' '•:■•: . ■' t ; • • ,. , ' ■ '/ ■" -c;',i ;> 

*'Aj, ay; to be snre, to be sure. Ko, not Biok B^- 
mayne. Jim and his wife and boys are oyer yonder, biit 
Bioliard come home the other day, as changed a man>as I 
eyer saw. Him and me nsed to have many a pleasant 
hour together of a summer evening, with a pip^ of tobao- 
00 and a jug of home-brewed* But that's all oyer now. 
He hasn't been anigh his friends since he came bapk; and 
he lets his friends see pretty plain as he don't want them 
to go anigh him." 

''He is at home, then — at Brierwood?'' 

'' Yes; I saw him standing by the gate the night before 
lost, as I drove hooio from market." 

To say that this intelligence awakened anything like 
fear in Hnbert Haroross's mind would be to do him in- 
justice. He was not the kinc! of man to fear the face of 
his fellow-man. But the knowledge that Bichard Bed- 
mayne was near at banc! filled him with a vugue horror, 
nevertheless. ''Of rvll men else, I have avoided thee." 
True, that even if thoy met face to face, there . was. little 
chance of his being rocognized by Graco'c father. That 
foolish gift, the locket with his likeness in it, had been 
lost. . Oriice had told him that during the brief^ dream- 
like railway journey betwixt Tunbridge and London, wben 
she had sat with her band in his, coufessins all tbe sad- 
ness of her life without him. Strange to look back upon 
it all, and think of himself almost as if he had been some 
one else outside that sorrowful story; to think of himself 
and all he had hoped for and looked forward to that day, 
when he had deemed it fiossible to serve two masters, to 
hold his appointed place in the world, and yet make. for 
himself one sweet. and secret sanctuary remote from all 
worldly influences. 

No, that school-boy love-token, the locket, being happily 
gone, there was no fear of any recognition on the part of 
the farmer, eyen if they were to meet; nor under the 
name of. Harcross, could Bichard Bed mayne suspect the 
presence of Walgravo. So, for once in a way, that absurd 
change in' name is an advantage, thought Mr. Haroross. 

'The first dinner-bell rang while he was holding this 
review of the situation, a cheery peal, which brightened 
the faces of all the early.diners. Colonel Payenant would 
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r (aib haT^ fir^ a cannon as the signal of the feaafc, but 
"^ this idea not being received favoraDly» he was obliged to 
content himself wiih the great alarm-bell, which hang in 
a cnbola above the hall, and a fine old Indian gong, which 
had oecn bronght ont npon the lawn, where th^ocdonlBl 
himself oflBciated, with very mnch the air of an enter- 
prising showman at a country fair. 

"Now, Harcross,'' he cried, presently, swooping down 
npon the barrister as he sauntered under the trees beside 
Mr. Holby of fliggs's farm-^" now, Harcross, yon know 
your tent, don't you, old fellow, the one with the bine 
flu^? . four people are pouring in already. You. really 
ought to be in your place, you know. Come along.'' 

;''Be in time,'' said Mr. Harcross, langhiQ|[; "just 
agojiig to begin." 

He shook off all thoughts of Grace Bedmayne's father, 
for tne moment at least, but not without an effort, and 
made his way to blue-flag-bedecked marquee, attended by 
his esquire. Farmer Holby. 

/'''You must propose almost all the toasts, Mr. Holby," 
he said, in his careless way; *^ for I really haven't a notion 
of what I am expected to do." 

This was hardly fair to Oolonel Davenant, who had 
existed for the last week with a pencil in one hand and a 
pocket-book in the other, and had drawn up elaborate 
plans of the tables, with everybody's appointed place 
thereat — so that no rural Oapulet should find himself 
seated next his detested Montagne, no viliak^ Ohibelline 
discover a Guelph in his neighbor— and made out lists of 
all the health-proposing and thanksgiving with as much 
browuHBtudy artd mental hard labor as if he had been en- 
deavoring to discover the ** differentiate between the finite 
and infinite," which the Yankee lady was lately reported 
to have hit upon. What pains he Imd taken to couch 
Mf< Harcross in his dntiesi And it .had all come to thisi 

Olevedon lawn at beat of gong wus a prettj^ sight 
There were all the elements of an agreeaole picture — 
balmy summer weather, snow-white tents, many-colored 
flags fluttering gayly in the sunshine, a crowd of happy 

Gople, an atmosphere of eating and drinking, and for a 
ckgronnd the fine old i*ed brick house, with its stone 
muUionsand cornices, and quaint pinnacles standing out 
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in sharp felief agaitosfc a skj ihati was- bluer than the skies' 
that canopy an English scene are wont to be. But fair - 
as the Beei»e might be withont^ perhaps the hmigrj^ vil- 
lagers crowding into the tents -thought the scene within 
mnoh pleasanter. What could be more picturesque than . 
those ponderous sirloins; those Gargantuan rounds, with ' 
appropriatie enibdlishment of horse-radish andparsloy; - 
those! dainty fowls — fowls even for the commonalty— 
those i golden-crnsted' pies; with pigeons' feet turned 
meekly) upward, as in mute protest againsttheir bai*barous 
murder; pies whose yery odor from afar off was to d is*., 
traction savory; that delicate piglings slain ..untimel^^^ 
those fore-quarters of adolescent sheep, which were still, 
by courtesv lamb; those plump young geeso, foredoomed 
to die before^! their legitimate hour? What contrast of , 
color could'be more delightful than that presented by the 
mellow Indian red and burnt-sienna hues of the meatand^ 
poultry against thecool tender greens of the salads, the.\ 
golden yolks of eggs in ring«i of virgin white, the p^ler 
gold of .the gigantic Erencli loaves, baked on purpose for/ 
the festival, from which a man might cut a quarter, of a ^ 

J ard dr so without making any serious difference in. the/ 
ulk of the iW hole? 

At on6 end of the tent, and conveniently near the 
chairih'an's elbow, there was a small colony of beer^-barrels, ' 
and^Asbaokof wines and spirits^ as neatly arranged and 
as' amply provided as in the lazaret of an East Indiaman. • 
Ovei^ these it was Mr. Harcross's duty to preside, assisted 
by the under-butler. 

He-found- himself seated in his place presently amidst 
a tremendous shuffling of feet and scrooping of benches' 
and whisnering and subdued tittering, as the guests ar- 
ranged themselves, under the all-dirccting eye of the 
ooloneli who had apnointed himself commander-in-chief 
or general idsitno of all the tables! } 

'^Silence, if you please, ladies and gentlemen I silence 
for gitacel" he roared, in stentorian accents, which might 
bavcKmnde his 'fortune as a toast-master; whereat a very ' 
mild-looking i gentleman, with a white cravat and long 
straight hair, whom Jtfn Hurcross had not observed be* 
fore, rose at the other end of the tent, and invoked: a 
blessing upon the banquet,* which was almost as long as * 
his hair. Directly it was over there arose a general gasp, 
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/" Off of relief, and then atremendoiiB olattering of koiTes 
and forks. 

The colonel walked round the tent> calling aJbtention to 
the different yiands. •• 

"*' There's a magnificent sirloin yonder,. ma'anoyiroaated 

* to'k tnrn/'he said^oonfidentiallyy to a ponderous matron; 
.^^ I "should recommend you a plate of that. And if yon, 

my love, have any taste for roast goose/' he went on- to a 
blushing damsel next butone, ** there's as fine a bird as 
ever was batched lust before you. Which gentleman on 

' this side of thiB table will undertake to cut up a gooeef' 
And so 'on, and so on, with yariations, continued the 

"colonel, till ho had made the round of one tent and sliot 
off to do his duty in the other* t >..'.. 

^ ^ Mr; Harcross, in a much more subdued manner, made 

. himself agreeable to the company* He aaw that all glasses 
were duly filled with sparkling ale, or the more sustaining 
porter; he administered sherry to the fairer sex, and kept 
an' eje efen on distant diners. The rural population 
proving unequal to the manipulation of carving knives 
• and forks, he sent for one joint after another, and de- 
.molished them with adexteritv which, to these wandering 
rustics, appeared a species of legerdemain. He did more 

- carving in half an hour than he ever remembered to have 
acoonfiplished in his life before, since his lot had fallen in 
the days of vicarious carving, and he contrived to keep 
up a'running fiirtiition all the time with the young ladv 
seated on his left hand. He had an old woman in ii black 
bonnet on his right, the most ancient female in Kings- 
bury parish, who was reputed to have used the first mangle 
ever seen in those parts, and to have been the last person 
to ride pillion. 

' This honorable matron being stone-deaf, the attentions 
of Mr. Harcross wore necessarily confined to a careful pro- 
vision for her creature comforts. He supplied her with 
tender breasts of chicken, and the crumbiest pieces of 
bread he could obtain, and devontedly ho|)ed that she 

• would mumble her share of the feast without chokinffher- 
. self. Having performed these charitable offices, he was 
'free to devote his conversational powers to his left*hand 
r J neighbor,- who was young and handsome, and was, more- 

^^over/the very young person he had seen engaged in a 
flirtation with Weston Yallory. 
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Mr. Harcross was in that mood in which a man is ready 
for any immediate amnsemeut, however puerile/ that may 
serve to divert his mind from painful memories-^for any 
excitement, however vulgar, which may help to numh the 
slow affony of remorse. There was no pleasure to. him 
in talking shallow nonsense Vith this low-born beauty, 
but the rattle and the laughter and the wine. made np 
some kind of relief. * He took a good deal more wine than 
he was accustomed to take at that time of day; he talked 
more than he wiis in the habit of talking, until he shone 
out in a gentlemanly way at the eight o'clock dinner, and 
the talk and the wine together kept him from thinki-ngof 
Bichard Redmayne. He did not glance round the^' table 
with fearful eyes, dreading to see that fatal unknown fignro 
appear, Banquo-like, amidst the revelera.) That- most un- 
welcome discovery which he had made bytneans ol Mr. 
Uolby; the farmer, had left only an undefined:* eenso'^of 
discomfort — a feeling that thera was trouble near.' n.'- 

Miss Bond, in the hieantime, was very well pleased with 
her pbsition and'snrronndings. In the first • place, it was 
a grand thing for her to be in the post of honor, nezf'the 
gentleman-steward, to which place she had drifted in^the 
general confusion^ while more timid maidens hung' back 
upon the arms of kindred or lovers, waitingtOKbe^nushed 
into their seats; and in the second place, it was a pleasant 
thing to have disappoiiited Weston Vallory, who had ex- 
pressed his desire that she should sit next him in the tent 
with the'red flugs; and lastly, it was a still more delight- 
ful thing to inspire jealousy and gloom in the breast of 
her faithful Joseph Flood, who hud been i released sf rem 
his duties in time for the banquety and who sat 'divided 
from liis betrothed -by half a dozen banqueters, glaringat 
her savagely, in silent indignation at her coquetry. :' • >\ 

''This is the fine gentleman from London that she 
talked about;*' he said to himself; and in his estimation 
Mr. Harcross suffered for all the sins of Weston Vallory. 
" I reckon sheMI scarcely open her lips to me all the after- 
noon, as long as she can get him to t^ilk to.'' ' - 

Miss Bond was conscious of her lover's baleful fflances, 
and improved the occasion, bringing ail her fascmaiiofas 
to bear npon Mr. Harcrorfs. The rustic feast would have 
been a slow buKiness* without this amusement. There 
was a great deal of talk, tmd still more laughter^ inex- 
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thigaisliablo laughter, at the feebltist and roost threadbare 
jokes, i The coiiyersution was that of people who seemed 
to have no memory of the past, no consideration for the 
future-r« people existing as entirely in the present boor 
as if. they had been bovine creatures without conscious- 
ness of yesterday. Their little jokes, their friendly face- 
tiousness,; had u mechanical air, and seemed almost as 
wJDfoden as the clumsy furniture of their cottages, hauded. 
do w n . f rom : generation to generation. 

Mh Harcross's previous experience of this class had 
been entirely confined to the witness-box;* but he found 
that,.as ill the^Aviiness-box, so were they in social life. 
^'lAnd ivot I suppose tliere are fine characters, or the 
materjuf.for fine cliaractci*s, among them,*' he thought in 
one of /.the pauses of his flirtation, as he contemplated 
the' curious faces— some stolid and expressionless, some 
solema and important,. some grinning with a wooden grin. 
''I suppose : there is tlie- same proportion of intellect 
alhong a given number of these^peoplo as among the same 
numl^r^of i^ien bred at Westminster and Oxford, if one 
could penetmte the outer husk, make due allowances for 
the differences of habit and culture, and get at the kernel 
within. Oris the whole thing. a question of blood, and 
mankind subject to the same laws which govern the de- 
velopnietnt of a race-horse? I wonder bow many dormant 
Biinyans and Buruses there may be in such an assembly as 
thisr . . 

He had not much time for idle conjectures at this stage 
of the entertainment, for the toasts followed one another 
fast and furiously. 

The loyal and cercmonjal toasts, MSir Francis Oleve* 
doUy^Tjadv Glovedon. and: Miss Glevedon/' ''Colonel 
Davenant> /f John Wort,*' the steward, ''Mr. Holby," 
the oldest arid niost important tenant, who had conde- 
scended to take a seat at this inferior table, when, his 
rank entitled him to the best plaoe at the superior board — 
all these and sundry other toast^swera. proposed in discreet 
and appropriate language by Hubert Harcros9» with much 
secret.wjpaciness of spirit; and after every toast tlmre was 
atlong Jumberine: speecli from some one. in acknowledge 
ment thereof. .: Mr. Haroross thought these people would 
never have done eating and drinking, that tins health- 
proposing and thanks-returning would never come to an 
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end. It was 6nlj hiilf pttst lihrMi whdii all Wtis over, and 
he ofttne out of the tent iiifntdst the crowd with Jane Bond 
bj his side; but it seemed to him lis if the business 'had 
lusted a day and a night. 

Th^ local bund hud brayed itself bi'eathleto, and had , 
retired to refresh itself in one of the tents; and now the ,' 
hand from London begilii to scrape its fiddles, and tigh tsdfa . 
the strings of its violoncello, and juggle mysteriously with 
little brass screws in its cornets, preparatory to perform- 
ing the newest hrass music for the rest of the afternoon. 

** You must keep the waltz for me," said Mr. Harcross,^ 
casting himself on the grass at the feet of Miss Bond, who\' 
had seated herself on a bench under the trees. ''I feel 
as if I should not be equal to any thing before that. What 
a relief it is to get into the open air and smell the jiine* 
trees after tlie btmospliere 6f that teiitl I felt the ther- 
mometer rising u» it must have done in the Black Hole.^' 

''I don't know how to waltz,'' replied Miss Bond, 
casting down hef eyes. '' Father has always set his face 
against dancings; but I know the Lancers and the Oale- 
donians. I learned tlic figures out of a book.'' 

*' Then we'll duneo the Lunccrs," Mr. Uarcross said, 
with a yawn, ''thongli it is the most idiotic perform- 
ance ever devised for the abasement of mankina. Whdt' 
would Dog-ribs or Rocky Mountain Indians think of us 
if they saw us dancing the Lancers? I believe the Dog- 
ribs have a dance of their own, by the wa^, . a 
dance of amity, which is performed when fnends 
meet after long severatice, and which lasts two days at. 
a stretch—a dance wliich, I take it, must be something 
of the Lancers or Galedonian species." 

He closed hi6 eyes, and slumbered for a few minutes 
peacefully, as he hud often slept in law-courts and coni- 
niittec-rooms, while the band from London played a 
^ood honest country-dance. He had no verv pt-ecise 
idea of the duties of his stewardship, or what more 
might be required -of him. He mis^ht be wanted to 
dance with the oldest woman of the party, or* the 
youngest, or the prettiest, or the ugliest; biit he was 
not inclined to give himself any further trouble,* and if 
Colonel Duvenant had any new tusk to impose upon 
him, he wonid have to come and find him. There was 
a soothing sensutiun in the touch of that soft, warm 
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turf — in. the odoriferons breatliing^. of the. pino-treea, 
stirred gently bv a lighc summer wind. He thought of 
that other holiduj afternoon at Clev^edon, and a, vision 
of Oraoe Redmavne rose before him in iier pale, jounff 
beautv.; Oh, Goal if hecoald haveo|)ened hi8eyesto6na 
himself at %0r feet I He thonght of those two mournful 
lines whieh Southey quotes in ** The Doctor:'' 
. ; ./ . „^^ j^ j^ after-life we coiild but rather ^ 

«r.j.*, . • The very refuse of our youthful nouisl'* 



t>..r 



CHAPTER XXXIX, 



At three o'clock the gentry went to luncheon in the 
great. dining- room. They had been arriving from one 
o'clock upward, and had spent the interval in sauntering 
about the upper part of the lawn, gazing from a respect- 
ful distance at the happy rustics very much as they might 
have done at animals in ciiges. It is possible that this 
amusement, even when eked out by conversation and cro- 
quety and enlivened by the strains of the local band, may 
have somewhat palled upon the county families, and that 
the signal for the patricam banquet was a welcome relief. 
However this might be, the spirits of Sir Francis Oleve- 
don's friends rose perceptibly in the banquet-hall. Incipi- 
ent flirtations, which bad *only budded feebly on the 
lawn, burst into full blossom under the influence of 
sparkling wines, and that delighthfully bewildering con- 
cert of voioe produced by three-and-tweuty diflFerent tSie- 
d'iStea a-going on at once. Georgie was eminently happy 
as she sat opposite her adored Pruncis at this their nrst 
large party, for she felt that the f^te was a success, and 
the eve of the county was npon them. 

All the windows were open, and the cheering from the 
tents on the lawn mingled not unpleasantly with the 
merry confusion of voices within. It was a nice thin^ to 
know that these poor creatures who were not in society 
were for once enjoying themselves, 
f I '' How strange ft must seem to them to taste cham- 
pagne," said the pretty. Miss Stalman to. her latest ad- 
mirer; ''I wonder if they are afraid it will go off, and 
blow them up like gunpowder?" 
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"-'^DonHkndWjPm shfiwr roplied the gentleman ;'^^' but 
I should imagine they were hardly up 'to it' i TheySl 
take it for a superior kind of beer. Ghamptigne isfa 
question of education, you see. There are people who Jbe^ 
lieve implicitly in any wine that'll blow the cork out ofia 
bottle.'^ • ... v,.,H,v 

It was nearly three o*clock when Mn Bedmayne pre- 
sented his card of admission at the south lodge jifuarded 
to-day by an oflSoial from the Tunbridge police-office, 
who gave him a secondary ticket, printed on pink tissue- 
paper, which was to admit him to the tenants' marquee. 

" You'd better look sharp, sir/' said this official, in a 
friendly tone; *' the tenants' dinner was to begin at three 
o'clock punctual.'* •'" i ^ 

''I didn't mean to dine," Richard answered, dubiously; 
'M only came to look about a little." ?' !> 

''Not go in to dinner, Mr. Bedmaynel" exclaimed, the 
policeman, who knew the muster of Brierwood by sight, 
"and it's to be as fine a dinner as ever was eaten. 
Sure to goodne^ you'd never be so foolish." ' < •' 

Mr. Itedmayne gave him a nod and went on,!pledffing 
himself to nothing. He thought he could stroll about 
on the Outskirts of the crowd and see as much of the 
festivalas he cared to see, without joining in any of the 
festivities. But when he came to the lawn where' 'the 
revelry was held he'found himself pounced upon by the 
ubiquitous colonel, who was marshaling the tenants <t6 
their places, and who seized upon his piuk-paper ticket, 
and examined it eagerly. "•; 

" No. 53," he exclaimed; " the seats are all nnmbei'ed. 
If you'll follow those ladies and gentlemen, sir, into that 
tent. Keep your ticket; the stewards are insidew Oo on; 
sir, if you please." And not caring to remonstrate, 
Richard Bedmayne went the way Fate drifted him> and 
found himself presently seated at the board between two 
strangers, cheered by that inspiring melody, "The Roast 
Beef of Old England." r- ; 

The dinner in the tenants' marquee did not differ ma- 
terially from the humbler banquet of the villagers. The 
viands wore of a more epicurean character; there' were 
savory jellies, and raised pies, and lobster salads, as a re« 
lief to the rounds and sirloins, and there were, no sudh 
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vdlgarities as goose or sacking pig. There were tartlets 
and cheese-cakes, and creams and blancmanges, and 

f flowing pyramids of hot-house grapes, and walUfrnit 
or the feminine banquetera, and there were sparkling 
wines and. bottled ales in abundance. There was the 
same crescendo of multitudinous vdices, and the jokes, 
though somewhat more refined than the humor of the 
villagors^ had the same rustic flavor. 

Richard Redmayne Iiad of late found it easier to drink 
than to eat; so he'did scanty justice to sirloin or savory 
pie, but made up the deficiency by a considerable oon- 
sumption of champagne, a wine he had learned to drink 
in his gold-digging days, wheii the lucky digger was wont 
to '^ shout '' — that is to say, pay the shot — for the refresh- 
ment of his comrades. Ue sat in moodv silence, amidst 
all that talk and laughter, and drank and thought of his 
troubles. 

They had been bronght sharply home to him by the 
presence of John Wort, who sat at the bottom of the 
table^ while Golonel Davenant took the chair at the top. 
He had not spoken to the steward since tliat night in his 
oflSce, and the sight of him set him thinking of his 
wronsfS with renewed bitterness. 

^'iTtf knew the man,'' he said to himself. ^* He brought 
him to my house. But for him my little girl might be 
with me to-day." 

It was a bitter thought, not to be drowned in the vin- 
tage of Perrier or Meet. The man went on drinking, 
nncheered by the wine, growing gloomier, rather, as he 
drank. 

The toasts had not yet begun. Sir Francis was to bid 
hii9 guests welcome before that ceremony was entered 
upon. It was about half past four, when there was a little 
buzz and movement at the entrance of the marquee, and 
a great many people stood, as if a monarch had appeared 
among them. 

Richard Redmayne looked up listlessly enough, not hav- 
ing the keen personal interest of the tenants, to whom 
this man's favor was to be as the sun itself, diffusing light 
and heat. He looked up and saw a tall, slim young man 
coming slowly along on the opposite side of the table, 
stopping to speak to one and to shake hands with another, 
mi r^ady witii a pleasant greeting for all; a darkly hand- 
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Rome face, smiling' kindly^' while all the Assembly stood at 

After that one careless upward glance Biohard Bed- 
may ne sat staring at the new-comer, motionless, nay, al- 
most breathless, as a man of stone. Had not those very 
lineaments been bitten into the tablet of his mind with 
the corroding acid of hate? The face was a face which he 
had seen in many of his dreams of late — the face of a 
man with whom he had grappled, hand to hand and foot 
to foot,- in many a visionary struggle— a countenance he 
had hardly hoped to look upon in the flesh. It was the 
very face which he had pored upon so often in that fool- 
ish toy, his dead girl's locket. He had the thing in his 
breast io-d»y, fastened to his watch-ribbon. 

*' What!' was h$ the manf' he said to himself, at last, 
drawing a long, slow breath. 

Was this the man — Sir Francis Olovedon? In that sud- 
den light of conviction fiichard Bediduyne began to won- 
der that he had never guessed as much as this; the man 
who came to Bnerwood, recommended and guaranteed 
by John Wort; the man who had free access tu Gleve<lon, < 
and whom Wort had seemed anxious in every respect to 
oblige. He remembered tltat stormy interview in the lit- 
tle office at' Kingsbury and John Wort's endeavor to shield 
the delinquent. Yes, the murder was oat. This hero 
of the hour, upon whom all the world was smiling^ was 
the destroyer of his child. 

The savage thirst for vengeance which took possession, 
of him on this discovery was tempered by no restmining* 
influence. For years past all his thoughts and dreams 
aiid desires had tended to one deadly end. Whatever re- 
ligions sentiments he had cherished in his youth — and 
very few touuk men with innocent surroundings are irre- 
ligious — had been withered by this soal-blasting grief. 
l«or had his Australian experience been without an evil 
effect upon his character. It had made a naturally care- . 
less disposition reckless to lawlessness. Of all the con- 
sequences which might tread upon the heels of any des- . 
pernte act of his he took no heed. He reasoned no more 
than a savage mis^ht have reasoned, but having; as ho * 
thought, found hfs enemy, his whole being was governed 
by but one consideration — as' to the mode and manner of 
that settlement which most come between them. ' ' . 
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« He sat in his place and meditated this.. question, while 
Sir Francis Olevedon made bis way round the table. It 
was a somewhat protracted jonrney, for the baronet hud 
somethinc; particular to say to a great many of his ten- 
ants; he hud set his heart upou holding a better pUice in 
their estimation tlian his father had held, on being some- 
thing more to them than an absorbent of renu. He 
talked to the matrons and comphmented .the daughters, 
and had a ^ood deal to say about harvest and hopping 
and 'the coming season of field sports to the fathers and 
sons.. What a herd of sycophants those people seemed to 
Richard Bed may ne's jaundiced soul as they paid their 
honest homage to the proprietor of their homesteads, and 
what a hypocrite the squire who. received, their worship! 
^'Does he mean to break the hearts of any of their 
daughters?" he thought, as he saw the matrons smiling 
up at him, the maidens downcast and blushing. Sir 
Francisi was close behind him presently, and paused. for a 
moment to glance at that one sullen figure which did not 
move ns he passed — only for a moment, there were so 
maiiv to speak to. The man's potations had been a trillo 
too deep perhaps. . . 

' The man dmnk dee[)er before the banquet .was over. 
He went on drinking in his gloomy, silent way during 
that lengthy ceremonial of toast-proposing. Sir Francis 
had stood at the end of the table by John Wort, and made 
a cheery little speech to set them goin^, and then had 
slipped away, leaving the colonel, who loved all manner 
of speech ification, in his glory. How he hammered at the 
toasts, heaping every hyperbolical virtue upon the he^d of 
his subject— that honorable, noble- hearted, , worthy 
English farmer Mr. A.-^ — , whom they all knew and es- 
teemed, and whom it was a proud thing to know, and an 
impossible thing not to esteem, and who, etc., etc. . . . 

., '* As some tall cliff that lifls lis awful form. 

Bwells from the vnlo, nnd midway leaves the storm;' 
Though round its bn^ast the rolling clouds are spread; 
' ' ElerDal sunshine settles on its head." 
-.■.•. » ,i 

.What little gushes of sentiment welled from the kindly 
colonel's lips; what scraps of poetry more or less api>ro- 
liriate^ but always applauded to the echo; what swelling 
adjectives rolled off his fluent tongue; and how the cham- 
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pngnd corks flow, 'and tlie hbnest btown dherry^li. 66and^ 
sustnining wino^shrunk ill the decanters! ' '■ ■■ * '' 

Richard Uediimynd sat it all out, tl)oiifi[li the talk lEind 
laughter^ the cliecVihff and joUj-good-f el lowing, niadid'lit- 
tlc more than a mere Babel sound in'his ears. He satbii; 
not oaring to draw people's attention upon him by an tin- 
limely departure; sat on, drinking brandy-and-ln^ater, jind 
having no more fellowship with the fcasterd' than if he had 
been the skull at an Egyptian banquet. r r •' 

At last the revelry, or this sUige of the i*eyelry,'was 
over, and the tenants left their tent. Dancing had bi'eii 
in full progress for some time among the humbler gttests, 
and the wide lawn in the eyening sunlight presented a 
pretty picture of yilliige festivity; the music of an 'old- 
fashioned country dance was sounding gayly, a'long line 
of figures threading the needle — the women in bright- 
colored gowns and ribbons, the nien with gaudy necker- 
chiefs and light waistcoats — all moving, allfu!! of lifo 
and color, the low western sun shining on therai, the 'joy- 
bells of Kingsbury church ringing a vesper peal. ' " ' 

Sir Fnincis was standing on the outskirts of the lawn, 
with his wife on his arm, watching the' dancers.' They 
moved slowly away as BichaVd Kcdmayiie crossed the 
grass on his way toward them. II is quick eye bad seen 
that hated figure, and he went across the lawn intending 
to speak to his enemy, even in that place apd at that 
time. 

His wrath had kept for years, and had strengthened 
with his nursing; but he was not a man to delay Uie tihie 
of reckoning by ^o much as an hour. He had no clear 
idea of what hemeant to sav, nor had his libations in the 
tent conduced to clearness of brain; but he knew that he 
meant to denounce Francis Glevedon before the face of 
all the world, 

"I'll let them ktjow what a noble gentleman they've 
got for their landlord," he said to himsrlf. " I'll stop all 
their humbug and palaver, and make them sing to a dif- 
ferent tune. I should think that the fathers that Imvo 
only daughtera will turn their backs upon him, anyhow." 

Ho followed Sir Francis and his wife at a respectful 
distance as they strolled slowlv toward the house, biding 
his time, but meaning to come up with thorn presently. 
They did not go in by the chief entrance, but by an iron 
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wicket leading into the gnrden^ which lay at one side of 

the hal), and extended for a long way behind it. They 

~ ha<] di^pneared behind the anj^Ie of the house by i the. 

time Mr. Itedmayne cuine to this gate. He entered the 

Earden, however, and went round to the back of tiie 
ouse, 

•The library was on this side of Clevedon Hall, i Its five 
windows opened on the grass-plots and flower bods, and 
commanded a view of the fish-pond, where there were 
geld and silver fish, in abundance now^happy fishyiwliich 
were fed every morning by Georgie's hand. A huge gray 
cookatoo-r-u wedding prei>ent from the colonel to his 
danghter— rwas screaming on its perch before an open 
glass door. Thid was the only open door Richard/ Bed- 
mayne. could see as he cast a quick look along' the bouse. 
He crossed the grass-plot with a rapid footstep, and looked 
into the room. i 

After the vivid sunshine out of doors the Olovedon 
library had a dusky look. The walls had been lined by 
Glevedons of a more studious temper than the baronets of 
later generations. From floor to ceiling the room : was 
filled with books, and massive oaken book-cases, seven 
feet high, stood out from the walls, dividing the chamber 
into various nooks and recesses, or pens rather, where, a 
student might pore over some ancient volume in the strict? 
est solitude, although the center of the room were ever 
so well occupied. It seemed a darksome apartment to 
Richard Redmayne as he peered in, with his back to the 
garden and the sunlight. Those walls of brown-backed 
folios and quartos, enlivened here and there by a row of 
duodecimos in faded crimson morocco, or a little batch of 
octavos in vellum, had a sober air that was almost glooniY. 
There was none of the costliness and luxury of. binding 
which render modern libraries things of l>eauty. The 
volumes had been collected in an age when it was the fash- 
ion to make the ontsides of books as repulsive as possible; 
when knowledge was for the privileged classes, and the sol- 
emn Muses of history and poetry» and the graver geniuses 
of philosophy and science, disdained to make themselves 
attractive by meretricious arts in the way of outward 
adornment. 

Richard Redmayne gave a hasty glance round the room, 
and- thought that it was ^'unked;" and then seeing a 
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White dress near a distant door/wliich he took to be Lad; 
Olevedon'Sy stepped boldly id. m . 

The lady by the door turned at the sound of the 
farmer's footsteps on the uncarpeted oak floor. It was 
Georgie, who hud been in the act of leaving the room 
as the intruder entered. She looked at him with a. 
little surprise, but without alarm. It was scarcely 
strange that unknown figures should be wandering about 
to-day. 

** If on are looking for some one, I suppose/' she said, 
with her pretty stnile. *< . 

" Ybs, I afatt looking for Sir Francis Olevedon.*' 

''He was here scarcely a minute ago; but I don't think 
yoii can s^ him just yet. . He has gone to the billiard* 
room ^ftrith General Cheviot Is it anything very partic 
ularyou have to say to him?" .» ^ ? 

She fancied the strange man must be one of the tenants, 
who wanted his roof repaired, perhaps, or new pig-sties, 
and Who chose this inappropriate occasion for the prefer- 
ment of his request. 



it 



It f^ something very particular," said Richard in a 
strange voice. ''I never thought to see Sir Francis 
Glevedon's face as I have seen it to-day." . 

Thb strangeness of the words as well as of the man's 
tone and manner startled her. He was deadly pale, too; 
slib could seb that, although he stood with his back to the 
light. 

He had been taking too much champagne, perhaps; 
that was the most natural explanation of the business.- 
What a horrible situation, to be left alone in this great 
room With a dreadful tipsy farmer! Poor Georgie 
gave h little shudder and moved hastily toward the door. 

''I will send some one to tell my husband you want to 
see him," she said, in a conciliatins^ tone. ''if you'll be. 
good enough to sit down and wait." 

" Don't go. Lady Glevedon. Perhaps I'd better tell 
you my story.' Women are supposed to be compas- 
sionate; and I have heard so much of your goodness. 
You don't mind listening to me for a few minutes, do 
you?" 

Ge6t^gie hesitated. No, this was.no tipsy farmeh The 
man's earnestness at once interested and alarmed her. - 

" I never meant to come to Glevedon to-day. I almost 
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wish, for your sake, I hadn't.oome. It was my fate, I 
suppose, that sent me hero, or those, devilish joy-bells 
olaiigiiig all the morning that drove me. Anyhow I came; 
came to find the man I nave been looking for, on and oflP, 
since my daughter died.'' 

• He stood with hi8 band resting on a carved oaken read- 
ing desk, looking down at Lady Olevedon, who had seated 
•herself a little way off, thinking it wisest toseem^calm 
and self-possessed. What if the man were some maniac 
'Who had stolen in among the guests? There was much in 
his manner to suggest such a fear — no hint of violence, 
but rather an unnatural calmness, which was still more 
appallinfi^. 

*' Looking for. him, on and off,'' he repeated,:'' since 
my daughter died. Tou have hoard of nie, perhfips. Lady 
Glevedon; my name is Richard Bedmayne.''^ ., 

"Yes, I have heard of you." 

" And you have heard my story, I supposoP'* 
'•"I have been told you had a daughter whom you lost, 
and whose death affected you severely." 

"What, was that all? Did you hear no speculations as 
to the cause ofjier death? no bints of a seduction? a fool- 
ish, trusting girl tempted away from her home?". 

'* No," Georgie answered, gently; " I have heard noth- 
ing but the mere fact of your daughter's early d^ath. But 
if the story is indeed so sad a one as you seem to say, I am 
sincerely sorry for you." 

' She thonglit that the man had been drinking until the 
recollection of his wrongs and sorrows had in some meas- 
ure affected his brain. She was very patient with him, 
therefore, willing even to listen sympathizingly to any 
statement of his wrongs, whereby he might relieve'an over- 
burdened breast. 

" Who ^aid my daughter was disgraced?" he exclaimed, 
taking up her words with an indignant air. " Not I. 
Ood would not suffer that. She was too pure to be the 
victim of a scoundrel. Death came between her and her 
tempter. But her death be upon his head!" 
^ ," I can't quite understand the story," faltered Oeorgie; 
"but I am sorry for you with all my heart." 
i i " Be sorry for yourself. Lady Glevedon; for you are the 
wife of a villain.'' 

Oh, the man was mad evidently, a vrretched creature 
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whotn grief had made distranglit. Her fii*8t thought hnd 
been right. * She glanced toward the door wirli a.little 
look of terrbl*, and rose from her chair, her first impulse 
bciug tofly. Richard Bed may ne laid his haud upou her 
arm. 

"Stop/* he said; *' I want yon to answer a question. 
What do you think of a man who came to n»y house un- 
der a false name; came to a neighborhood where he should^ 
have come as master and land-owner; came on the sly, 
pretending to be a strani^er; came into an honest man's 
house and blighted the life of hischild; tempted her a way 
from home under a lyingpromise of marriage — I hare my 
dead girl's letter to prove that — and never meant J;o marry: 
her; took her to a house that he had taken under another 
false niimb; and when she died in his arms — struck (dead 
by the discovery* of his falsehood, as I know she w^s^- 
within a quarter of an hour of her entrance under that 
roof, lied again; and swore she was his sister; then buried 
her in a nameless grave, far away from her home, and left 
' her doting father to find out how best he might what had^ 
beeonieof his only child? What do you think of such a 
man'as that. Lady Olevedon?" ' ,,...,,. 

'' What can I think," said Georgio, who. had grown 
very pale,' ** except that he was a villain?" 
"A most consummate villain, eh?" • r '«•.' 

"A most consummate villain." • '- r 

"I am glad you are honest enough to admit that," 
said Richard Redmayne^ flinging Grace's locket upon the 
table, with the false back o])en, and the portrait exposed, 
"although the man is your husband." t 

" What do you mean, sir?" cried Oeorgie. ** You must 
be mad to say such a thiu^." . > , 

"Lfookat that," ho said, pointing to the miniature; 
" wiibs^ face is that, do you think?" 

Alas for the fidelity of portraiture! The photograph 
of Hubert Walgrave Harcross, improved and beautified 
by the miniature painter, every mark of care and thought 
and age eliminated, much more nearly resembled the ele- 
gant harbnct than the stndious lawyer. Georgie's heart 
began to beat wildly, and her hand shook so much that 
she could scarcely lift that fatal trinket. She did take 
it up, however, and looked at it with a long, despair- ^ 
ing gaze. 
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t'^'This 18 my husband's portrait, certainly/' she said, 
in slow, tremulous tones; ''but what does that prove? 
Da yon suppose that anything you can say would make 
me think ill o! him f* 

** Oh, I dare say you will stand by him, whatever he 
may be,'' cried ftr. liedmayne, with a sardonic l^iigh. 
''Besides, it all happent*d before he married you,, and I 
suppose with a woman that doesn't count. I've he^ that 
some women oven like. a man better, for having been a 
scoundrel. No, I don't suppose you will think the worse 
of him for having broken my Grace's heart." 

*' How dare you talk to me like that? If I thought-:- 
if I could for a moment believe that ho had ever done so 
base a thing, ever been so false and cruel 1 But I am 
foolisli and wicked to tremble like this. As if he ever 
could have done anything base, as if he could have b^n 
a coward and a deceiver? How dare you come herq to try 
and frighten me with this senseless accusation?" 
. ** Tou have your husband's picture in your h^nd — the 
locket he sent my daughter." 

" Do you think I will believe that?" cried Oeorgio, with 
a desperate courage, ready to defy this man — nay. Fate 
itself— rather than acknowledge that her idol could err. 
"How can I tell by what means you. came b^ this locHet? 
Yon may have found it somewhere, and invented this 
hateful story." 

''It was a love-gift to my daughter; there are plenty 
who know that. There is a secret spring, yon see — the 
portrait is not meant for common eyes — quite n lover's 
trick. And this man was false and secret in all he did." 

"The picture proves nothing," Georgie- said, with re- 
covered firmness, "and your accusation is as ridiculous 
as it is offensive. My husband only came to England 
lust year; until that time he had lived entirely abroad." 
'"Were you with him all the time that you can answer 
for him so boldly? People come backward and forward 
sometimesy even without telling all their friends about 
it. I have been to Australia and back twice within 
the last seven years. That man came toBrierwood un- 
der a false name, and amused himself looking about his 
own estate, I suppose, on the sly; and when he got 
tired of that, amused himself with hreakiuR my dangh- 
ter's heart He came recommended by John Wort, the 
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steward, and when I wanted to hunt him down' John 
Wort stood betWeen him aiii my vengeance. Fate^Beiit 
riid here to-day, or I miglit never have known* the bamo 
of mv danghter's mnrtlerer.** » ' ii • 

. " I will not believe ic/' repeated Georgie, but this titne 
in It helple^, hostess tone that was very pitiful. 'Oh^ 
OodI the case seemed made out so fully, and' that miniilfv 
tui^ in hbr hAtid was so strong a corrobofatioii of themis^ 
erable story! What motive could this man hftve'"foir 
tonuHng lick* with a fabrication ? Were the accdsation 
ever so false — and false it must be — the accuser ^poke'in 
good faith. 

She ])dt lief hands before her face, trying to be calm^ 
to quiet the fiUt'-growing confusion of her brain. * ''• 

''There i^ some mistaike/' she said at last. '^I'am 
'^ei'y sorl-y fOl-ydu: but believe me, you are completely 
i^r6ng in yoUr sus|)icion of my husband. If I ao not 
kkibW ev^ry'dctail oif his past life— and I think I do, for 
h^ h^ tbid xhti Sd much iibont himself— I know at least 
that he is good and honorable, utterly incapable df A 
Hhlse oi* db^tki-dly aotioii. I should bo ilio^t nnWorthy of 
his love ahd trust if I could think ill df'him. I biinliot 
t^l hbi^ tliii mistake niay have arisen, or how yOu came 
by tlittt lOdket; but I can say^es, with tlie ntmost ^on- 
fldeii'ce — that my htisband is guiltless of ilny wrong against 
yftti'or your daughter," 

dh§ raised her head proudly, looking Francis Oler^On's 
slkuder^l* full in the face. Even if he were guilt)^,' it Was 
hei" dbty to defend him; but she could not think him 
guilty. Oircutnstauces might lie, but not Francis Gleve- 
don. .... 

Biijli&rd Bedmayne surveyed her with a half-ooht^mptn- 
0U8 pity. * 

^'0¥ Course you'll stand by him,'' he si^id; ''sUmd me 
ottt th^l he wasn't there, that the portrait you've got in 
yout hidhd is somebody else's portrait Women are always 
rdAdy td do that sort of thing. I'm very sorry for von,- 
Lady Olevedon; but I mean to have some kind of reckon- 
in|(>ith this truthful and hoilon^ble husband of yoarsl I 
mean to let the world hereabouts know what kind of a 

ntlemah Sir Francis Clevedod is. Where can I find 
im?" 

" You are not going to talk about this wretched' busi- 
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ness before ejerybodjr-^to make a scene P' cried Oeorgfe, 
with II woman's natural horror of open scandal. 
.,*ll nieftn^.tp have it out with Sir Francis wheneyer and 
wherever I 'see him. Oive me back that locket, if you 
please." . ., . . ' . . 

,.He took it from Oeorgie's hand, and tied it to bis 
watch-ribbon. , , * 

'^ Ton pan not see Sir Francis this evening; it is quite 
impossible. '* 

'^ril find that out for myself/' be said, passing ber and 
going out of the room. ... 

Oeorgie followed him into the hall, where be pansed, 
looking abont him with a pnzzled air. A couple of men- 
servants were lounging by the open door, and Georgia felt 
berself safe. If necessary, she would order them to turn 
this man out of the house. She would do it rather than 
see her husband assiuled in the midst of his friends. Who 
could tell what mischief such an accusation might do him 
in the estimation of his little world, however baseless t|ie 
charge miffht be? 

^. Mr. .^dpiayne went up to one of the servants^ and 
anked whether Sir Francis was still in (he house. 

'^ Np, sir; my master went back to the grounds just 
now witb OenenilOhoviot," answered the roan, looking 
at Richard Redmayne's pale face and loosened neckerchief 
with some astonishment. He was not one of the hopse 
visitors, and had clearly no business in that place, yet he 
looked tpo respectable a nerson to have any sinister motive 
fqrJiis intrusiQn-;-a gentleman who had been overcome by 
bitter beer or champngiie, perhaps, and had wandered this 
way in mere purposeless meandering. 
., ''How long is it since he-went out?" asked Bicbard, 
impationtljr. ** What do you mean by * just now T', 

/'Ten minutes, if you want to be so uncommon exact 
about it/' replied the retainer, with on oflFended air. 
" And, I sav, if you're one of the tenants, this ^in't the 
place as you're invited to. There's the tenant's marquee; 
tbat*8 your place." 

Rick Red may ne passed him without deigning to notice 
this reproof. If Francis Clevedon had gone back to the 

{[rounds it was his business to follow him. It mattered 
ittle where they met, so long as they met speedily. 
i. Qeorgie ha4 remained by the library door, almost bidden 
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bjr the deep embnisure. . She came out iuto the hall when 
Kichard Bed may ne was gone. 

*' Send some one to look for your master immediately/' 
she said to one of the men« ** or go yourself, if that will 
safe time, and tell Uim I want to speak to him at onoe iu 
my own room." ' ' •. .- '. 

'* Yes, my ladv; perhaps I'd better go myself • 

** Yes, yes, I tliiuk ?ou had. And be sure yoo tell Sir 
Francis I wish to speak to him at once.'' 

She stood in the porch for a little while^ watching :the 
footman as ho crossed the laivn, making his way in and 
out among the company with tolerable celerity/ She 
watched him till he wiis out of sight, and then went 
sloivly up the broad oak staircase to the room wirhthe 
oriol-tvindow, and flung herself on her knees before her ' 
p^t arm-chair, and buried her head in the silken pillows, 
and sobbed as. if her heart were broken. Yet she told her- 
self over and over again that, come what might, she would 
never believe him guilty. But what if, when «he told 
him Biclnird Bedmayne's accusation, as she meant to tell 
it, word for word — what if he should admit the justice of 
the charge, strike her dumb by the confession of his in- 
famy? Be infamous! he a traitor! he who had so often 
told her that his past life did not hold act or thought that 
he cared to keep secret from her! He stand before her 
unabMshed, in the character of a cold-blooded seducer! 
The thing was not possible. And then she vemembered 
the face that had smiled at her in the locket — his face, 
and no other. No thought of Hubert Harcross, and that 
notorious likeness between the two men, ever flashed 
across her brain. Her mind was too full of that one 
image. Love narrows the universe to a circle linrdly 
wider than a weddins-ring. She could not look bcjond 
the husband of her choice and the shadqw that had come 
between them. 

She rose from her knees at last, after yainly endeayor- 
iiiff to pray, and went to the open window, keeping her- 
self hidden behind the silken curtain, and lonking ont 
across the idle crowds, with that brazen dance music 
sounding in hei" ears — the slender threud of the last street 
song spun out to attenuation in the last popular waltz. > 

He would deny, he would explain, she told he^elf 
again and again,' angry with her owu weak spirit for 
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wavering eTer bo little, yet not able altogether to overoome 
a sickening sense of fear. If he would only come, and 
hear her strange story, and set everything right with a 
few wordsl .. 

.. '^ He has but to look me in the face, and tell me how 
deeply! have wronged him, and my heart will be at rest," 
she said to herself,, straining! her eyes in their search for 
that one familiar figure. i 

She could not see him, and he did not come to her. She 
would ha?e gone in quest of him herself, but that would 
ihaTC:been to run the risk of missing him altogether, 
should he have received her message and be on his way to 
her room. In that large house and in those crowded 
•grounds it was so easy to miss any one. No, it was wiser 
to wait; and she waited, looking at the villagers dancing 
in the sunset, at the lights beginning to shine out one by 
one among the trees; as the evening shadows deepened, 
looking at them without seeing them. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Wbstok Vallory, being freed from his duties by the 
breaking up of the party in the red-flagged tent a consid- 
erable time before Lady Glevedon's encounter with Mr. 
Bedmayne, lost no time in seeking his rustic flame, whom 
he discovered with some trouble seated a little way apart 
from the revelers, amidst a cluster of pine-trees, with 
Hubert Harcross stretched at her feet 
. '^'I want to know why you used me so cruelly, Miss 
Bond,'' he said, with an air of being profoundly amicted 
by her desertion. " I thonght yon had promised to sit 
next me at dinner.'' 

''Did I?" giggled the coqnettish Jane, bridling and 
simpering after her kind. ''Im sure I didn't remember 
anything about it. But you do bother so, there's no know- 
ing what one says." 

''Upon mv soul, I consider your conduct most heart- 
less,'' drawled Weston — " leaving me to the tender mer- 
cies of a stout lady in the laundress interest, and her still 
stojiiter sister-in-law, who mangles. It was like sitting 
between two animated feathor-beds^ with the thermometer 
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»t niDetj-two^a sort of impromptn Turkish bath with- 
oafe any douobes. The people are dancing out there, in 
the blaze of the sunshine— capital exercise for reducing 
one's weight, I should think. Will you do anything that , 
way?" 

*^No, thank you; I am engaged for the Lapcers> and I 
don't think I shall dance anything else." • <. 

** What, not come unto these yellow sands, and there 
take hands, and so on? No down the middle and set 
to partners, and that kind of thin^r' 

''No, thank you,'' murmured. Miss Bond, lan^idly, 
fanning herself with her pocket-handkerchief; ''it's. too 
'ot for dancinff." 

She glanced archly at Mr. Harcross, who had lifted 
himself into a sitting position, and was surveying Weston 
lazily between his halNclosed eyelids. 

"I see you're better engaged," said Mr. Yallory, turn- 
ing on his heel. 

It was a paltry triumph, but Mr. Harcross felt a ma- ^ 
licious gratification in "taking it out" of Weston, eyen ' 
in so small a matter as this. There are people who seem 
to occupy the same rank in creation as black beetles — the 
only possible pleasure we can haye in relation to them is 
in treading upon them. 

After this he was bound to deyote himself to Jane 
Bond, howeyer wearisome her society might be to him. 
They strolled away from the crowd, and that wearying 
sound of popular dance music, walked into the wilder 
part of the park, and Mr. Harcross tried to abandon him- 
self entirely to the amusement of the moment. He tried 
to interest himself in the analysis of this yain, shallow 
nature; made the girl tell him all about herself — her en- 
gagement to Joseph Flood, her flirtation with Weston 
Vallory, and those foolish dreams of some high fortune 
awaiting her in the future, which that insidious flatterer 
had awakened in her mind. He gaye the girl a little 
good adyioe upon this; warned her to beware of such 
flatterers as Weston Vallory, whose homage was yery 
worthless compared to the honest attachment of Mr. 
Flood. 

" As for the ffood fortune which matf befall a pretty 
girl like you, if tiie right man happens to come across her 
pathway, that must always remain an unknown quantity," 
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he said gravely; «'^ but I belieye that for one pretty, girl 
wiio marries above ber station, there are a hnndred pretty 

i;irls who ]i?e and die happily enoagh — perlinps quite as 
mppily as the handred-aiid-oneth— in their own sphere. 
I wouldn't break Mr. Flood's heart, if I were yon, for the 
sake of a hypothetical offer, or what the lawyers cull a con- 
tingent remainder.'' . . . , . . 
li^I'm pure I like Joseph well enongh," the girl an- 
swered, shrugging her shoulders, and not at all f^^ratiQed 
by the pniotical turn which the conversation had, taken., 
MI know, he's fond of nie, and has stood more from me 
than most men would stand from any girl. He'd beea 

. following me over a year before I ever said a civil. word 
toJiim-r^following me as faithful as a dog; but he's 
so common! And if I marry him, I shall have to work 
hard all my life." ... , . 

-.. '* My dear Miss Bond, .if. yoq ^ married a d^ike, yon'd 
have to work a great deal harder." 
., .If What, do .d uchesses work ?" , 

' J J** Like galley-slaves. ,And you'd have to work harder 
than a duchess to the manor born; the first you'd have 
to learn how to play your part— the stage business, aa 
actors say-r-and then to play it. Upon my word, if you 
wish to take life easily, I wouldn't recommend you to 
aspir'C to the peerage. An honest husband, a tidy cot- 
tage, a clean hearth, and a little garden, with roses and 
sweet-brier and hoi^eysuokle climbing about one's win- 
dows—good heavens! lean imagine no existence more 
perfect than a cottage shared with the being one loves. 
Unhappilv.^it is only when wo begin to descend the slope 
of the hill that we discover what the perfection of human 
life moans." 

; He .was thinking of the cottage at Highgate which he 
had .meant to make, so bright a bower, and of the bird 
that had flown heavenward from that fatal nest, f'lfl 
had 1 only known!" That was the perpetual refrain of his 
lament, the threnody which his soul was continually sing- 
ing.. Miss Bond found this somewhat serious conversation 
less entertaining than Weston's soft nothings; but there 
was a satisfaction in the idea of taking a solitary stroll 
with, one of the gentlemen stewards instead of dancing 
with the : common herd, who made themselves sq ob- 
nozionsly red and warm and breathless .with their exer- 
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tions, and, as it were, a spectacle for the eyes of non- 
duncing mankiud; like wine-flushed Helots gyrating for 
the warning and instruction of Spsirtan youth. 

Perhaps the best part of the whole business to Miss 
Bond's mind, the circumstance that gave zest and fluvor 
to this quiet saunter, was the - idea that Joseph Flood, 
lashed into furj by the pangs of jealousy, was following 
iher at a little distance, under cover of the wood, meditat- 
ing vengeance upon her and her companion, and gnash*' 
in^ his teeth in impotent rage. The damsel had some- 
tliing of the andcr's instinct, and it was nothing to haye 
hooked her fish unless she could have the pleasure of 
playing him a little, to his ineffable torture. 

''I shall have a nice scene with Joseph to«mon*ow, I 
dessay,'' she said to Mr. Harcross. . 

'' What, will he be jealous — even of me?** 
^' Lord bless your heart, I shonld think he would. He 
can't abide for me to speak to any one. I think he'd like 
to have me under lock and key in Maidstone jail rather 
than that I should enjoy myself a bit, making free with a 
stranger." 

Weston Vallory walked away from the grassy circle on 
-whicii thd dancei-s were disporting themselves, smarting 
under Miss Bond's rebuff, and vindictively disposed 
toward Mr. Harcross as the primary cause of his humilia- 
tion. It was a very small thing, of course, this repulse 
from a pert village beauty. Mr. Vallory admired the 
damsel, but it was not to be supposed he cared for her; 
and yet he felt the affront as Keenly as if he had been 
£tnnfi; by a woman he adored. He was a man who fqlt 
smalT injuries; indeed, his whole existence was made up 
of pettj things. He had never cherished a wide aspi-^ 
ration m the whole course of his career. His value as a 
business man had chiefly consisted in his appreciation of 
details, his rapid perception of minutiae. He was a man 
«vho deeply resented trifling affronts; and an affront from 
Hubert Ilarcross was thrice as bitter to him as an affront 
irom any one else. That unforgiven wrong concerning 
Augusta rankled and festered, ft seemed as if this man 
was always blocking his pathway, and after having s^Yoiled 
the entire scheme of his life, must needs oust him even in 
£0 trivial a matter as a flirtation with a pretty peasantgirl. 
After this vexation he was in no humor for any further 

18 
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exertions for the amusement of the popnlaee. He had 
been immeasurably wearjr of the banouet in the tent, the 
stifling heat, and noise and riot. Had he not been bound 
to poriorni the duties imposed on him bj Lady Oieyedon 
in an agreeable manner, so as to seouro his future oonsid- 
oration in a Very pleasant house, he would have seen this 
vulgar herd sunk in the nethermost shades of Orous 
sooner than he would have endured so much of their 
company; but of course he must fall in with the humor 
of the chatelaine if he wished to secure a hearty welcome 
at Glevedon in seasons to come; and as the house whs 
agreeable, the cuisine irreproachable, his bed*cliamber 
spacious and facing the south-east, he did not object to 
take some trouble to please his hostess. The thing was 
done, however; and he washed his hands of these bucolic 
swains and their apple-cljeeked sweethearts.; He left 
tnem;to iread their measures without him; aiid strolled 
away toward the sunny old garden, wh^re Lady Glevedon 
wad accustomed to hold her kettle-drum. 

There was no kettle-drum in the garden this afternoon. 
Times and seasons were out of joint; those formal meals 
which mark the passing hours upon the social dial were- 
exploded or topsy-turvified. It was now five o'clock, and 
the luncheon in the ^reat dining-hall was only just over; 
servants were dispenising coffee on the terrace, where tho 
aristocratic guests |iad gathered to watch the dancing, 
and some of tliem to doa little flirtation on their own ac- 
count. Mr. Vallory had no more inclination to join this 
privileged class than to cai>er with }>anting nymphs and 
shepherds on the sunlit gross. In plain English, Mr. 
Vallory was out of temper, and wanted to calm himself 
down with ^ quiet cigar. He was very glad to find the 
garden deserted, the roses and carnations wasting their 
spicery on the empty summer air. He smoked a couple of 
cigars'strollinc: up and down the broad gravel walk lead- 
ing to Lady OTovedon's favorite summer-house; and when 
be grew tired of this recreation, seated himself comfort- 
ablv in the summer-house, with his back against the ivall 
and his legs stretched luxuriously upon a rustic chair. He 
sat thus, basking in the afternoon sunshine and meditat- 
ing his injuries. 

'^'Let me only ^et up a fi;ood case; put this little story 
of Miss Brierwooo— no, Redmayne — and the lodger into a 
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pmcticable form, and I shall lose no farther time in letting 
my cousin Augnsta know what kind of a hnsband she se- 
cured for herself when she jilted me. I wonder how she 
would take it if I unearthed Miss Bedmayne for hei^^and 
convinced her that my friend Harci*oss is a scoundrel? I 
dure say she'd make a good deal.pf fuss about it^ and 
threaten no end of legal separations, and in the end for- 
give him: women generally do: and .yet shq's a little out 
of the common line. I hardly think she'd stomach any 
carrying on of that kind. No; I think if I once opened 
her eyes upon the subject, my friend Harcross would have 
a bad time of it." 

The sunshine which glared full upon the summer-house 
at this time, began to grow troublesome, so Mr. Vallory 
left that retreat and sauntered toward the house. The 
cockatoo was screaming on his porch, and he went across 
the grass to it, and amused himself a little at the creat- 
ure's expense; then growing speedily weary of itsindig-' 
nant gobblings and sn^ppings, he looked into the library, 
and seeing no one in the spacious, cool-looking chamber, 
went in, and planted himself comfortably in an easy-chair 
by one of the windows, shut in completely from the rest 
of the room by one of those seven-feet high book-cases 
which jutted out from the wall. In this sheltered nook 
he found ''Punch" and a new magazine or two — just 
sufficient literature wherewith to read himself to sleep. 
He opened one of the magazines, turned over the leaves 
listlessly, read half a page or so, and anon slumbered, 
letting the book glide gently from his relaxing hand. 
This happened about an hour before Richard Bedmayne 
confronted Tjadv Olevedou in that room. 

Nothing could be more placid than Weston Vallory's 
repose. The burden of his annovances slipped away from 
him in the sensual delight of that perfect rest in a su- 
premely comfortable chair, in a cool, quiet room, with 
the balmy breath of summer stealing gently across his 
face as he slept. For a lonjg; time his sleep was dreamless, 
his brain empty of everj impression; then came a semi- 
consciousness of something, he knew not what, going on 
near him, a vague idea that he ought to be awake and dp, 
and that he must break loose from that delicious bondage 
of drowsiness; and then, growing gradually louder, clearer, 
sharper, the sound of a man's passionate voice. 
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He pulled himself up sndilcnlj at last, nnd sat with 
open eyes and ea]*8 listening to a speaker who was onlj 
divided from him by that screen of books. His chair was 
placed in the extreme angle formed by the book-case and 
the walls, so that he was entirely hidden from any one in 
. the qenter of the room., 
'^fie tfwoke in time to hear the speaker say, "Yon have 
heard of me, perhaps. Lady Glevouon; my name is K'ch> 
ard Redmavne.'* 

\Heheara this, and all that followed this, and was qniclc 
to perceive that the farmer had taken Sir Francis Cileve* 
don for Hubert Harcross. 

** A strange tqrn for events to take,'' he said to himself, 
^'and I should imagine very likeljr to lead np to a crisis. 
Now I know what kind of man this Redmayne is, I shall 
be able to tackle him. A passionate fellow, it seems; a 
fellow who wonld stick at nothing, I should think, when, 
his blood is up.'' 

He smiled — a slow, meditative smile. 

'*trpon my word, I don't believe Mr. Harcross has 
heard the last of this Bedmayne's daughter," he thought,, 
as he rose from his seat in the corner, and peered cau» 
tionsly into the room. It was qnite empty; but Mr. Val^ 
lory preferred to make his retreat by the garden, whence 
he departed in quest of Richard Redmayne. 

^^I'll take the trouble to enlighten him as to thetrai* 
tor's identity," he said to himself. ** Pnincis Glevedon iff 
a good fellow, and it's too bad that he shonld carry the 
burden of another man's sin upon his shoulders." 

He spent some time looking for Mr. Redmayne among 
the crowd, but failed to find him, and was nltimately 
pounced upon by Colonel Davenaut, and told off upon 
some new duty of his stewardship, to his extreme aggra- 
vation. 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ « « ♦ 

When the shadows thickened in the wood, Mr.'Harcrosff' 
and his companion went back to the lawn, where the talk 
and the laughter and the music had grown lender. The 
local band had now emerged from retirement, and were^ 
bniying furiously, refreshed with strong drink, and more- 
bold than careful in their instrumentation. Mr. Harcross 
and Jane Bond danced the Lancers in the twilight, while- 
the lamps were being lighted in the wood, to the ediflcatioiv 
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of Joseph Flood/ who sat on a bench a little way oft, biting 
his nails and watching them; and after the Lancers was 
over Mr. Harcross gave Miss Bond a lesson in waUzing, 
the damsel having grown somewhat reckless by this time, 
and not oaring whether her father did or did not see her 
indulging in tliis forbidden exercise. Mrs. Harcross, who 
wassuantering toand fro.with a Kentish mtignate, dis- 
tinguished her husband's figure among the dancers. She 
was a little surprised that he should push the duty of his 
stewardship so far/ but had lio jealousy of rustic beauties. 
Only a languid disapproval of so unnecessary a condescen- 
sion. She might have approved had he been canvassing 
the county, and these people his constituents. And so 
the day waned; the colored lamps ishon^ out of the dusky 
branches of the trees/and twinkled round the' margins of 
the fountains. Youthful minds began to languish for 
the fire-works; more world-weary spirits had a too freauent 
recourse to the tents where refreshments Were liber- 
ally dispensed. The colonel began to grow a litlle uneasy 
in his mind as the crowd grew merrier. He had organ- 
ized everything to perfection except the dispersal oriiis 
guests. 

"But they'll all go directly after the fire- works, of 
course," he said to Mr. Wort, who stood beside him at the 
entrance to the chief tent. 

The steward groaned aloud, 

" Go,'* he said; '* yes, if I can find barrers enough to 
wheel 'em all away upon. That's about the only chance 
there is of their going, I take it." 

Joseph Flood had consumed his share of the strong ale 
dealt ont to the thirsty dancers, had tried to drown the 

{[reen-eyed monster in cool drauglits of wholesome malt 
iquor; but the more he drownM the demon the stronger 
it grew, until the groom's brain was on fire, and his mind 
distracted with darker thoughts than had ever entered it 
before. ^ 

That first lesson in the divine art of waltzing, under 
the harvest«moon, whose calm yellow splendor rose high 
above those lesser earthly lights of green find red and 
blue and silver twinkling among the dark foliage, that 
novel sensation of revolving gently to the sound of musio 
with a strong arm clasping and sustaining her, was highly 
agreeable to Jane Bond; all the more agreeable on account 
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of her oon?iot)on that her plighted lover was watching 
her from some coign of vantage in the background. Yes, 
thiQ was something like dancinjr. How aifferent from 
those jigging/ jostling, jolting Sir Boger de Goverlevs 
which she had been taught to regard as the chiefest delieht 
of;Terp8i«5hor#! ' Tliis was to live a new lifcf; to^fecl her 
heart beating with a now motion. 

Mr. Harcross danced well, although of late years he 
had taken to dance rarely. There had been a day when 
it was of some importance to him to be among tne best 
waltzors in a ball-room. He had drunk more than he 
was accustomed to drink in the course of this festival 
day, and the. influence of that unwonted indulgence made 
his waltzing somewhat wilder than the ordinary ball-room 
business. Me told the band-master to play faster, and 
spun Miss Bond round the grassy circle, amidst a few 
breathless ladies'-maids with their laborine; swains, in a 
waltz as furious as some unholy midnight dance of fiends 
and witches on the Blocksberg. The ladies'-maids and 
their exhausted partners broke down under the pace, and 
one couple after another dropped into tlie background, 
until Hubert Harcross and Jane Bond were spinning 
round alone in the summer moonlight. 

The spectators applauded as the music ended with a 
sharp volley of chords, more or less together, and this 
last couple walked slowly away, side by side. Mr. Har- 
cross, in sporting phraseology, had not turned a hair; but 
his partner was flushed ana panting, and had somewhat 
of a Maenadic aspect in her streaming dress and loosened 
hair. 

*' I had no idea that waltzing was so beautiful," said 
Jane, breathlessly. 

^*I had no idea that you wei-e so beautiful till I saw 
you under the moonlight,'' retorted her partner^ con- 
templating the handsome face and disheveled hair, the 
florid beauty chastened by that mellow light, wi^th a purely 
artistic admiration. ^*Yoi\ have a natural ^genius for 
waltzing; but you must have had some practice surely be- 
fore to-nightr 

^'I have waltzed by myself sometimes in the garden, 
when I knew father was safe out of the way, and hum- 
med the music all the time; but it makes one's breath go 
dreadful." 
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'* You hate >1raHzed by 70ui*8elf in the garden TV said 
Mr. Harcro86^ in a pitying tone. " Poor little girlPV- 

This did really seem to him a pitiful picture— these 
yearn lugs for the pleasures of a bright unknown worlds 
never to be gratified. 

** What a pity there should be pretty girls in this walk 
of lifel" he said to himself. ** Strange that a -wise dis* 
pensation did not provide for their all being plain/' i 

He fetched a aeep glass 6f lemonade for Miss Bond 
from one of the tents^ and having provided her with this' 
refreshment, stood bv her irresolute, wondering what ex*^^ 
cuso he could make for leaving her to her own devices* 
He was somewhat weary of his stewardship/ hod toiled 
hard since noou, and would have been exceeding glad ta 
slip away and smoke a quiet cigar in one of the dim 
ola stone colonnades, whi^n were not lighted with colored, 
lamps. ' •....; !, 

Miss Bond, however^ having secured to herself an ac* 
complished cavalier, wtis in nowise minded to let/ him de- 
part until the fdte was finished. At midnight the fairy 
drearil would be ended, and she must be Oinderella again,, 
without any hope of future queendom to result from a 
lost slipper; but in the meantime, since she had the 
prince for a cavalier, she did not intend to let him go 
iightlv. . Nor did she much relish the idea of encounter-^. ^ 
ing tlie' outraged Joseph unprotected. There was an 
agreeable excitement in provoking his wrath,- but the 
wrath itself wasa thin^ to oe avoided. ' She did not want 
to meet him until his jealousy had cooled a little, until he 
was in a state of mind to l>e soothed and wheedled into 

f;ood humor. Of her father she had no present fear, as a 
riendly dairy-maid had informed her th^t he was safely 
bestowed with a little knot of gossips on a bench by the , 
bowling-green, smoking and talking politics in a sober 
way, as became a pious non-conformists 

" You'll stop and show me the fire-works, won't you?*^ 
she asked Mr. Harcross, as if aware that he was meditating . 
his escape. 

''Do you think the Oatharine- wheels and the Boman 
candles will be any better if I am by to expound them?'^ 
he asked, smiling, a little flattered even by this peasant 

f'wVB desire for his company, and yet yearning for a peace* 
ul cigar. 
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'^ Tm sure I shall like them better/' replied Miss Bond. 
** Do stay." 

** Of course I will stay, if yoa really^ wish it. And in 
that case we may as well take a stroll in the moonlight. 
The flre-works will not begin for an hour. It is only just 
Mine; and see how lovely the park looks over there, be* 
yond those garish red and blue lamps, which remind me 
of my boyhood's paradise, Vauxhull.'' 

Miss Bond wonld have infinitely preferred to circulate 
among the crowd with Mr. Harcross at her side, leaning 
on his arm perhaps, if he would only be polite enough to 
offer her that support, which he had not done since they 
had finished their waltz. It was of very little use to have 
secured an aristocratic admirer if she could not exhibit 
iiim before the envious eyes of her friends, the dairy-maids 
and laundry-maids of Olevedon. She was not at all sen- 
timentally inclined, and she conld see the moonlit avenues 
of the park any night in the year from January to De- 
cember, when there was a moon. But these many-colored 
lamps twinkling among the branches, or festooned from 
bough to bough, she could not see. It seemed a foolish 
thing to turn one's back npon thexu for the contemplation 
of moonbeams and shadows. 

She assented to Mr. Harcross's proposition gracionsly 
enough, notwithstanding, for she had perceived nis desire 
to leave her, and was proud of having retained him by her 
eide. They walked slowly alonp: the grassy avenue, leav- 
ing all the glare and noise of the festival behind them, 
with nothing before them but the utter i)eacefulness and 
perfect beauty of the moonlit landscape. 

Mr. Harcross^ was very silent. II9 had h^d quite 
enough of the toils of stewardship, and his thoughts had 

fone back to that one sad, sweet memory which could not 
e banished in this scene. So sweet, so bitter, so sad was 
the remembrance that it was an actual pain to think of it; 
and yet his fancies returned from every wandering track 
to hover round this one spot of memory. Even Uie girl 
by his side to-night, so common a piece of clay, so weari- 
some a companion, by very force of contmst reminded 
liim of that other one whose company had never been 
tedious, whose innocent lips had never shaped a sordid 
thought, 

'U^must go back to London at once, and start for 
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Norway or some QDoiyilized place, where I aball be In 
danger of m^ life, and shall have no time for brooding/*^ 
he said to himself. ** I must make an end of this lioli- 
day-^making somehow. It is murderous work. I think a 
week more of this neighborhood and these memories 
would be the death of me. I must invent some, excuse 
for lea?ing to-morrow, whether Augusta likes it or.not^ 
and since she has chosen to make herself the supremd 
consideration, she must not be surprised if I too consult 
my own inclinations. She can stay here, and satisfy 
society. But /go to-morrow, come what may.'.', 



OHAFrEB XLL " ' i 

Aftbr that inter?iew with Lady Glevedon in the library 
Bichard Redmayne went in search of Sir Francis, but did 
not succeed in discoTering him among the crowd. The 
twilight deepened into night, and he was still looking for 
his enemy in a desultory way, pausing to refresh himself 
with strong drink in one of the tents, speaking tonoone^ 
and receiving yery slight notice from the busy pleasure* 
seekers, who were all intent on their own enjoyment. 
He was quite alone in that joyous crowd; he. drank his 
liquor in moody silence, and departed as he came, tore* 
new the. search for that man whom he so desired to meet 
face to face. 

When he came out of the tent the lamps were alt 
twinkling in the dusky bouffhs, the crowd at its gayest, 
the music at its loudest. The dazzle and confusion of the 
scene troubled his overcharged brain. He stood for some 
time looking about him . with a perplexed air. He had 
lived by himself ever since he came to England, and had 
come straight from those remote colonial pastures where 
the stranger's foot rarely trod. It was a new thin^ to 
find himself amidst a herd of men and women, talking, 
laughing, dancing by the light of a thousand oolor^ 
lamps, to the sound of joyous music. He looked at the 
scene for some little time, half stupefied by its unfamiliar 
brightness; then turned suddenly away from all this riot,, 
and plunged into the cool depths of the park, where tho^ 
fern grow up to his knees* 
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He walked some distance, neither looking nor caring 
where he'went, and only stopped when he stambled across 
a prostrate figure lying at his very feet. 
; A poacher perhaps; yet it was scarcely a night. to be 
^selected by any marauder with felonious intentions toward 
the ^amo. The full moon and the festival together jwere 
strong reasons against the wiring of hares or tlie illegal 
slaugTuer of pheasants. 

}f.r. Redmayue stooped down to examine the individual 
who bad become an obstacle in his path. It was a man 
IjhiR face downward among the fern/ with his hatoff^ and 
. bis n>reheud resting on his folded arms. 

** What's up, my lad?" said Richard Bedmayne, some- 
what alarmed by his attitude. *' Is there anything amiss?" 

''Yes there is/' answered the man, raising himself fi'om 
the fern with a solemn air, and then stooping to pick up 
. ^ ^un which had lain beside him. '' Yes; there is some- 
thing amisa; but nothing you can mend, unless you know 
any cure for a woman's vanity and fickleness." 

The speaker was Joseph Flood, the groom. 
> f'What are you doing with that gunP' Mr. B^dmayne 
demanded, sternly. ^ 

"What^s thattoyou?" 
• ** You've been after the birds.'' 
. ^' No, I haven V 

'* Then what can you want with a gun?" 

'' Oh, I don't know. It might come handy, if I wanted 
to use it." 

*' Is it loaded r 

*' Yes, with swan-shbt. Let it alone, can't jou?" 

'' You've no business prowling about here with a loaded 
gun." 

/'Haven't I? Have you any' business prowling about 
hei*e without a gun? I am a servant up at the house 
yonder— Sir Francis Oleyedon's own groom— and I've a 
right to be here if I please." 
•"Not with that gun." 

.'' How do you know that? It's my own gun. Perhaps 
I wanted a pop at the wild fowl down by the water yon- 
der. There's some snipe, I've heard say." 

*' You don't want swan shot for snipe." 

** I'm not particular. Suppose I wanted to wing one ef 
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the cygnets to get a feather for my 8we€;theart'8 hat, you'd 
haye no objection, I 8up]308e, though yon ard 80 anxious 
about what don't anyways concern you?" 

Richard Bed may ne looked at the youu^ man doubtfully. 
There was something queer about his manner; but 
that might mean very little. He had been drinking, most 
likely, and his predatory instincts had been stimulated by 
the arink. It matterea yery little what he meant or did 
not meaui Richard Redmayne tiiought; so he let hini go 
without further questioning, but was curious eiiough to 
watch where he went, and to follow him at a little distance. 

The groom went in and out amon^ the trees by a circui- 
tous track till he came to a classic temple oh a little 
knoll — a somewhat dilapidated edifice, faced with stucco, 
which had peeled off in patches, leaving the br!ck-work 
bare. The charitable iyy, which covers and beautifies de- 
cay, had orept about the Doric pillars i the spider had 
woven his web from column to column ; the swallow bad 
made his nest under the cornice.. It was one of the fancies 
upon which Sir Lucas had wasted his 'substance, and Sir 
Francis intended to restore or denriolish' it as soon as 
his leisure and his puree permitted. In the meantime it 
was sufificiently picturesque under the moonlight. 

Here Mr. Flood deposited his ffun in a convenient hid- 
ing place under a stone bench which had been provided 
for the repose of the wanderer — a bench on ^hich lovers 
might sit band in hand as one sees them in ancient en- 
gravings — Laviniain a scanty petticoat, Etigenius in a tie- 
wig. Richard Redmayne saw him put away the gun, and 
then depart by the opposite way, whistling as be went, 
but not merrily. When he had watched the youn^ man 
out of sight, Mr. Redmayne mounted the little knoll, and 
seated himself on the steps of the temple. 

He had his cutty -pipe in his pocket, so he was able to 
solace himself, or, at any rate, to tranquilize himself, with 
the aid of that comforter. He sat smoking in the soft 
summer moonlight, his figure half hidden by the shadow 
of the columns on each siae of him and the cornice above 
his head. He sat and smoked, watching the blue rings of 
yai)or wind slowly upward in the clear air, with his mind 
full of gloomy thoughts, yet with a.grim sense of sa;tisfac- 
tion nevertheless. 

He had found his man. The long hunt, which had 
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6eemed so hopeless even to the professional hunter, bad 
come to an end. Ho had found his man. It was only a 
qnestion of an hour or so, less or more, when he should 
stand face to face with his daug1itei*'s destroyer. And 
then — what thenP What was to come of their mdetins^? 
Ue would accuse him, denounce him, disgrace him in the 
estimation of every honest man and woman; mhrk him 
out fpr all time to come as a liar and a seducer; sot against 
the nam^ he was doubtless proud of us foul a dishonor as 
ever blotted the. reputation of u gentleman! But would 
this satisfy his long-oherished hunger for revenge? 
Would this slake that bitter thirst which had tormented 
him for years? Would this exorcise the demon of his 
dreams? — give him peaceful slumbers in nights to come — 
a smooth pillow for his dying head? Would this set his 
angry heart at rest, and soothe his jgrief ? A thousand 
times, no! Gould words, empty words, avenge his daugh- 
ter-? Must he not have heavier payment than those? 

What was.it he had thought of far away, upon those 
distant hill-*tops, amidst the sources of those wider rivers 
that flow from the Cordilleras to the sea, in that wild sol- 
itude where Nature's lonely grandeur seems to widen the 
soul of man— what had he thought of there when he 
brooded on the day which should brinff him face to face 
with his daughter's destroyer? Not of a vengeance' made 
up of words, assuredly, mere empty breath, frothy threat- 
enings that must end in nothing. What was 'the vow 
which he had vowed upon those empty hills, with a sav- 
age world around him and savage instincts stirring in his 
breast? He knew but too well what it was. It hardly 
needed the strong liouor he had drunk that day to re* 
kindle the long-smoldering fire. The smothered embers 
had never erown cold; a breath was enough to fan them 
into white neat. 

He had a brace of revolvers in his bedroom at Brier- 
wood. He had bought them at Melbourne, after his sec- 
cond outward voyage, for self-defense in the first instance, 
and with a legitimate motive enough, but not without a 
lurkine thought of some distant day when he might find 
a deadly use for them. He had hung them up by his 
bedside, and had contemplated them meditatively many a 
time in the pause that a better or a happier man might 
have given to his prayers; had turned on his pillow often 
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in the cold gray dawn to look at them with a grisly eatis* 
foctiou. 

He thonght of his pistols now as he sat on the moss*. 

frown steps of the Doric temple deliberating his revenge, 
[e would ha?e given half his estate to. have had one of 
those grim companions lying snug in his coat pocket. Yet 
how should he have thought of bringing such weapons to 
a rustic festival — to the birthday feast of the model 
squire? His thoughts went to the gun lying under the 
stone bench loaded with swanshoL 

''What did that fellow want with his gun out here to* 
night?" he wondered, but did not perplex himself long 
-with that question. His universe was nllcd with his own 
great wrong. He had no concern to spare for another 
man's business, were it over so desperate. He would 
hardly have stepped out of his own J3ath to-night to pre- 
vent an assassination. ' 

He filled his pipe a second time and smoked it out, and 
that purpose which had been cloudy and dim at fii*st .as« 
sumed a sharper outline. 

Accuse him, denounce him, disgrace him? No. . He 
would do wliat he swore to do on the day he discovered 
his daughter's fate— lie would keep faith with himself and 
with her shade. Of after- consequences, of the price which 
he sliould have to pay society or his God for this, bitter- 
sweet revenge, he thought no more than he might have 
done had he been the darkest among pagans, and al6no 
'with his foe in an untrodden world where human justice 
vfBB unknown. And having fully made up his mind upon 
this point, he sat and smoked his third pipe with a gloomy 
tran(]^uillity, like a contented savage who has made tracks 
for his enemy's lair, and sits lurking in the shade of the 
gum-trees beside his wigwam, waiting till the unconscious 
victim shall come out and be tomahawked. Tet he had 
no suspicion that his victim was very near him, was des- 
tined to smooth his way to that dark deed which had now 
taken its full form and pressure in his mind. Of. the 
when and where the thing was to be done he had no 
notion, he only knew that so soon as his opportunity came 
he would do it. 

The harvest-moon rose higher, the clear, pure night air 

51'ew still clearer, and that magical light which has a, 
eeper charm, a more thrilling beauty, than any glory of 
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snnsbine, spread itself over the endmnted woodland^a 
landscape which by day woald have been comjiaratiYelj 
commonplaooy like nnto many oj^her pictures which adorn 
the, earthy became )K)etical in its calm beauty. Bicbard 
.Redmayne thought of Bulrush Heads, and the moon- 
lights he had seen there; thought of that fond dream 
which lie had once dreamed of his daughter Qrace in- 
stalled as the young queen of that fertile Talley, of those 
far-spreading bills, fifteen hundred feet above the sea- 
level. It was all over, the dream. He should never see 
Bulrush. Meads, the new home which he had beautified., 
any more; and the old home for which he had toiled and 
suffered had lost its glamour. Without Qrace, Brierwood 
was worse than a desert; without Grace, the Australian 
homestead was only a strange dwelling across the barren 
sea. It seemed to him that be had lost his place and 
business on this earth in losing her. He had lived only to 
satisfy his appetite for revenge; had been nourished and 
sustained by that very hunger, like that monster which 
makes the meat it feeds on. 

Ho felt himself to-night something more than a man,, 
with a man's ]mssious and a man's weakness and uncer*^ 
tainty; felt like a being foredoomed to accomplish a cer- 
tain end. If he had known anything of these old Greek 
stories, in which the men seem shadows moving to the 
music of the Fates, he might have fancied some likeness 
between himself and those awful figures, destiny-impelled, 
forever trending blindly to one fore-ordained issue. 

A distant clock. chimed the half hour after nine. That 
sound pierced the. stillness of the wood, although the vnl- 
gar dance-music and the noise of many voii^es did not 
penetrate these shadowy aisles. So early! Ue felt as if 
he had lived half a life-time since Sir Francis Olevedou 
came into the tent. 

His third pipe was half smoked out when he heard the 
faintest rustle of the: fern in the distance; then saw the 
glimmer of a woman's dress, white under the moonbeams; 
then heard a woman's laugh, and a man's voice answer- 
ing it; and. then two figures coming toward him— a girl 
with a man walking by her side, bending down with an 
air as of a lover to s|ieak to her. 

He laid down his )>ipe and watched them — at first idly, 
. then with a sharp Ruduen interest, afterward with a savage 
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ioteusity. He cronched lower on. the steps of the temple, 
his strong right arm stretched itself stealthily across the 
broken stone floor, liis fingers gi'usped under the -bench 
among weeds and rnbbisli, and clutched the groom's 
gun. He drew it out^ examined the lock and priming, 
arid then carried it to his shoulder, and took H deliberate 
aim. ' J 

He had had plenty of exorcisie from his gun in Aus- 
tralia, when with empty heart and idle brain he tramped 
the woods and hills from sunrise to sunset, only anxious 
to ffet rid of his joyless day. 

The girl and her companion came nearer — the girl a 
mere peasant, he could see plainly enough, but the man a 
gentleman, whose face he fancied ho know as well as he 
knew his own* With what an air he bent to speak to 
her, aud how the poor fool drank in his baleful flatteries! 
A man who lived only to play the seducer, thought Richard 
Bedmayne. Was it not a righteous deed to rid the-earth 
of such vermin? They caoie to within about twenty f^et 
of the temple, neither'of them looking to the right or 
the left. The man walked on that side of the\gra:s8y alley 
nearest the knoll, the girl on his right hand. When they 
were conveniently closo to him 'Richard Bedmdyne fired, 
covering the man's breast with his gun. - ' 

He dropped face downward on the grass: the ^irl 
looked round her wildly for a moment, gave a shrill, 
piercing scream, and fell on her' knees at his side. Rick 
Eedmayne flung the gun into a ferny hoUow, and walked 
quietly away. ' 

'' I am glad I have done it," he said. 



CHAPTER XLIL ' . *. ' 

No one hindered Richard Redmajrne's exit from Cleve- 
don Park. .His boyish experiences of nutting and squirrel- 
hunting had made him famJliar with every hillock and 
hollow, with every clump of hawthorn or thicket' of 
h-tze). He knew of a ladder and stile on the south wall by 
which he could descend upon the Kingsbury road, a spot 
nt wiiich there was little chance of meeting any one even 
io- night. 
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He did not stop to consider this, however, even for a 
moment. There was nothing of the oriminaPs headlong 
flight in his swift departure.. His business was aooom- 

Elished^ and he went away. That was all. How long or 
ow brief might be the interyal that must elapse before 
he should be called to account for this night's work, he^ 
cared yery little.. That he should be called to account, 
sooner or later, he considered inevitable. He was pre- 
pared to stand by what he had done, ay, even on the 
scaffold. 

As to the fatal result of his deliberate fire, he had little 
doubt. His Australian life had made his band too sure 
for any uncertainty upon this point. The marksman wha 
had never failed to bring down the bird that seemed but 
a speck of shadow in the blue ether, could hardly havo 
missed the breast of a man at thirty paces. And he had 
seen his victim fall with the heavy leaden drop of a 
creature wounded to the death. 

Was he sorry for what he had doneP Did he regret 
that one swift, instantaneous act by which he nad 
separated himself forever from the ranks of his fellow* 
men, and placed himself in the brotherhood of OaiuP No, 
be was not sorry, but exultant rather, as having accom- 
plished his earthly mission. He looked np at the stars, 
and fancied his daughter in some unknown world beyond 
them, and could almost have lifted up his voice in tho 
still night to tell her that her wrongs were avenged. 

The first of the sky-rockets shot up above the trees as 
. he climbed the ladder. He stood for a few minutes on the 
highest step, watching the swift-ascending stars, the 
showers of tailing light. 

" They don*t know anything yet,** he thought, "or they 
wouldn*t let off their fire-works.*' 

He waited and watched for more light in the sky above 
Olevedoh Park; but after these few rockets, which had 
followed one another in quick succession, there was noth- 
ing. The sky remained black, or only peopled by those 
snblimer stars which are happily, fixtures. 

He dropped down into the empty road, and crossed over 
to a meadow path that would take him to the cross-cut by 
which he had come to Glevedon in the morning. He did 
not hasten his steps with the air of a man who fancied 
himself hunted by mortal pursuers, nor did he rush on- 
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Trard bliudly, as if the furies that wait on sach deeds as 
his were ah-eady iu pursuit of him: He took his time, and 
was perhaps cooler on his return journey than he had 
been when he came to Clevedon, or, at any rate more reso- 
lute. He had done what he wanted to d6, that was the 
grand point. The time mi^ht come when bis mind would 
be awakened to the enormity of his crime;; but in. this 
present hour he felt no more compunction than, if he had ' 
slain a bcfast of prey. ' ' [ 

It was close upon eleyeu o'clock when he came to Brier- 
wood, letting himself into the garden by the meadow 
path. What an awful stillness there was in the old'house 
as he went in, and how the empty floors i*es6uuded under, 
his tread! He thought of the night of his first return 
from Australia, when his heart had beat high with the 
fond expectation of finding his daughter's arms clasped 
around nis neck, his daughter's fair youuc head resting 
upon his breast. Oh, miserable nightl On, bitter grief 1 
Was the payment which he had taken just now one whifc 
too heavy for the anguish of that unforgottdn hour? 

'' Could I do less than kill him?" he said to himself, 
with a conviction that there was justice in the deed. He 
did not light a candle in the kitchen, or settle himself in 
the sitting-room which he was accustomed to occupy, but 
went straight upstairs to his bedroom and flung himself 
on his bed. That, under cover of this night which ho 
was thus wasting, he might have got clear away from the 
scene of his crime, and secured his escape from its conse- 
quences, was a fact which never for a moment occupied 
his consideration. He would stand by the deed that ho 
had done. To have fled ignominionsly, leaving some in- 
nocent person to suffer for his act, would .be indeed 'to 
convert that which he had deemed a sacrifice into a mur- 
der. He waited calmly for the issue of the night's work. 
He thought as ho lay down how that consummate sooun* 
drel had once rested on this bed, had lain there plotting 
the ruin of the daughter of the house; and he thought, . 
with a savage sense of satisfaction, of that couch on which 
he lay to-night, and how blank and dreary was his slum* 
ber. 

''Surely such men must have bad dreams when they 
are dead,'' he said to himself. 

Not very long did he lie awake to moditate upon his 
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crime or his ?ictim. He bad drank a good deal at Oieve* 
don, had been longer on foot and in the open air than he 
had been ucoustomed to be of late. His meditations wan- 
dered of^ into a tangle of broken thonghts before his head 
had rested long upon his pillow, and wheu' Einffsbury 
•ehui*oh clock chimed the half hour after eleven, he was 
'sleeping as petH^efnlly as a child. 

• • • • • • « 

What a strange thing it seemed to wake next morning, 
«oon after daybreak, to look round him wonderingly for a 
, few minutes, staring idly at the sunlit chamber, and then 
to recall, as it were in one flash, the events of the previ- 
ous ni^ht! It came back to him— the scene in the wood 
— vivid as in the moment of its enactment; and still he 
was not sorry for what he had done. He felt some tonch 
of sorrow for that gentle, pretty-looking young wife, who 
had stood by her husband so bravely, and who must needs 
foe the chief victim in this tragedy; but for the man he 
)iad slain he felt neither regret nor pity; for the position 
in which he. had placed hiniiself he suffered no compunc- 
tion. If the business of last night must be atoned for on 
the scaffold, he was prepared to make the atonement, to 
die'that shameful death for his daughter's sake. . 

It was only five o'clock when he went down^stairs and 
out into the garden. The Bushes, exhausted by unac- 
customed dissipation, still slumbered. ; 

''I shall hear enough about last night's work. when 
Mrs. Budh comes down, I dare say," he said to himself: 
and he walked about the garden, smoking his pipe until 
that time should arrive, with no shade of alteration in his 
habitual aspect, neither paler nor redder, neither graver 
nor more excited, than he was wont to be. 

He made the circuit of the garden several times, cast'* 
ing a look at the kitchen windows every now and then, 
expecting to see the industrious matron fling the lattices 
cpen, or to behold her emerge from the kitchen door with 
her pail to fetch water for the morning's purifications. 
He nad walked and smoked and meditated for nearly an 
hour and a half, however, before the lattices opened, and 
Mrs. Bush's liomely countenance appeared, picturesquely 
framed by the Virginian creeper that covered this end of 
the house. 

** You're rather late this morning, aren't you, Mrs. 
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BusbP'M'nquired Richard Redmayne, coming oyer, the 
grass toward the open window. ' ' ' ' '. ! " 

" Late, Mr. Redmaynel" exclaimed the matl-our" well 
I may be late I I'm sure I wonder as I was able to get off 
nw bed tiiis morning, which my poor inside has not left 
off twittering ever since a quarter past ten o'clock last 
night; and I'll) sure it was notiiing as I eat or drank yes- 
terday, for no one could have been more moderate; and 
BusI) was as sober as a judge; and quite low-spirited like 
after dinner, and shed tears when Sir Francis Oleyedon's 
health was drunk. No, Mr. Redniayne,1t wasn't what 
we took as, turned our insides; it was the awful turn as 
that poor dear gentleman's death cave us just as the fire- 
works were a-beginning to go off.^ . 

'* What gentleman? What do you mean?" 

''Lor, Mr. Bedmayne, it can't be as you don't know 
what happened, Sixrelffl My goodman saw you coming 
out of the tenants' markwee, and he come to me and says 
it did his heart ^ood to see you'd made up your mind to 
enjoy yourself like the rest of the world lor once in a 
way." „ . 

'' Yes, I took it into my head to go off all of a sudden; 
but I felt like a fish out of water, iiud came • away soou 
after dinner." . • 

''What? Then you don't knowl" gasped Mrs. Bush, 
staring at him. 

"I don't know whatr ». . 

''Anything about the poor gentleman that was killed 
in the park near the old stonesummer-house as Sir Lucas 
built?" 

"A gentleman killed!" said Richard Red may ne deliber- 
ately. *' That was curious." 

"Ourions, Mr. Redmayne! Don't say curious; it was 
dreadful. He must have dropped down dettd instiantane- 
ously, I heard say; and no one knows who did it — 
whether it was poachers or jealonsv; for he had been 
talking to that bold young, hussy, tiiond's daughter, all 
the afternoon, and she's got a'mpst as many sweethearts 
• as she has fingei-s and toes. And his poor wife they said 
went down like a stone when the^ carried him up to the 
terrace where she was standing with the rest of the com- 
pany." 
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''All, poor Bonir said Richard, tlionghtfully; ''Pm 
«orry for her. Yes, Tin sorry for Lady Clevedon." 

" Lady Oleyedonl" echoed Mrs. Bash; ''yes, it do ooine 
hard npon her, too, of course. A.iiinquis, and a funeral, 
and all; and all her yisitors about her; and Sir Francis's 
birthday, too.'* 

^^His birthday; yes,'' said Mr. Redmayne,.with a short 
laugh. " I don^t suppose when he made such a fuss about 
his oirthday he reckoned it was to be his last." 

"Lor, Mr. Hedmayne! howcanyousajrso? Why should 
it be his last? I suppose you mean as it's the last time 
he'll be likely to ffiye us all such a treat, after its winding 
up with his iriend's bein^ murdered." 

**Hi8 friend murdered! What do you meanP It was 
Sir Francis Oleyedon who was shot last night." 

"Sir 'Francis Gleyedonl Lord 'a mercy on us, Mr. 
Sedmayne, what can have put such a horrid notion into 
your head? I'm sure I never said anything about Sir 
Francis. The Lord forbid!" 

'^ Not Sir Francis? Why, you must be mad, woman! 
It was Sir Francis!" 

" You must be losing your poor dear senses, Mr. Red- 
mayno," said Mrs. Bush, in a soothing tone, beine al- 
ways inclined to believe that her employer had, in 
Australian parlance, "a shingle short." " I never said a 
syllable about Sir Francis. It was a friend of his that 
was killed— a gentleman from London — a Mr. 'Arsome* 
thing — I know his name begins with a haitch." 

Richard Red may ne walked slowly away, speechless. 
Was helreally mad to-day, or had he been mad last night, 
his senses distraught, his eyes beholding things that were 
not? ;So surely as he was a living man he had seen the 
face in the miniature turned toward him in the broad 
moonlight, the same face, line for line, hardly lees dis- 
tinctly seen than in the full glare of day. 

Had he been the victim of some hideous delusion, had 
his brain been bemused by strong drink, when he fired 
that fatal gun, and had he slain an innocent man in his 
madness? Such a catastrophe seemed to him too horrible 
for possibility. Yet Francis Olevedon lived, Orace re-, 
mained unavenged, and he was an assassin. 

" I won't trust that woman's word," he said to himself, 
after a long pause; " it's nioro likely her brain's muddled 
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this inorniuff than that I didn't know what I was doing 
last night. I'll look into the basiness myself." 

He lost no time in setting about this personal itiyesti- 
miion, but walked off at once by the field path toward 
Clevedon. Yet before he hud gone far he changed his 
mind, remembering that Kingsbury was much nearer, and 
that he might hear all he wanted "to hear in that village. 

He could see that the place was astir with some unusual 
excitement befoi*e he had crossed the common. There 
was a much larger group of idlers at the door of the 
Coach and Horses than the customary knot of gossips. 
A couple of chaise-carts were halting before the troughs 
between the two tall elms opposite the inn; a man on 
horseback was standing before Mr. Wort's garden gate; 
Bichard Redmaync walked straight across to this eate, 
not caring for the indirect information to be gained fron;i 
Tillage gossips when he might interrogate the steward 
himself. 

" Is Mr. Wort in-doors?^' he asked the man on horsc;- ' 
back, who had a semi-official air* Mr. Bedmayne smiled 

{grimly to himself as he thought that this man might be- 
ong to the constabulary, and be on the lookout for the 
assassin. 

'M don't mind swinging for the man ; who killed my 
daughter," he though I; '' but it. would be. hard Jine8;to 
be hung for a blunaer." 

''Yes, Mr. Wort's in hisoffice; but there's agentleman 
with him, and he's busy,'- the man answered, without 
looking to the right or left. ,. ? ^ - 

'* I can't help that,", said Mr. Bedmayne; ** I must see 
him." 

He went into the little shed of aa office, which he had 
not entered since that night of his first coming home, 
when ho had said hard things to the steward. Ue went 
in coolly enough, and found John Wort in close conference 
with a graye-looking middle-aged man, who. had the bear* 
ing of a soldier in plain clothes, and who was the chief of 
the Tunbridge police station. 

" I can't speak to any one now," Mr. Wort said hurr 
riedlv; and then, recognizing the new-comer with a start, 
"What, Bedmayne, is it you? What the de?il brings 
you here this morAing? 

''I want to know what has happened at Gleyedon. 
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, Everybody seems to Imve gone crazy. X cau*t get a 
' atraifi^ht answer anywhere.''' 

'' J should think' evcrvbody must know what has hap- 
pened within twenty mile of Kingsbury; thei-e's been talk 
enough. There was a brutal murder in Olevedon Park 
last night; Richard Rcdmayne; a man shot like a rabbit; 
that's what has hapi)ened.'' 

^'But who was the man?" cried Biohardy savagely;- 
*' that's what I want to know! Oan't yon give me his^ 
name?" 

*' His name was Haroross/' Mr. Wort answered grave- 
ly. ''And now I don't suppose you are much wiser than 
you were before, for he was a stranger down here." 

''Harcross— Harcrossl" Richard Redmayne repeated, 
with a stupefied look. '' They told me it was Sir Francis 
Olevedon was shot last night.'' 

''Then they must have been clean daft, whoever they 
were/' exclaimed the steward, impatiently; ''and now 
perhaps you'll leave me alone witn this gentleman; for 
we've got some business to settle between us." 

Richard Redmayne walked out of tho office without a 
word. It would nrofit him nothing to ask any further 
questions. He haa slain the wrong man: that was horri- 
bly certain. He bad burdened his soul with a useless ^ 
crime; dyed his hands in the blood of a fellow-creature ^ 
who had never injured him. He hardly knew where to 
go or what to do with himself after leaving John Wort's 
office. His whole life seemed a series of blunders. If he 
had taken his daughter to Australia with him, as she bad 
so piteously entreated him to do, he miffht have had her 
for his comfort and delight to-day; if he had never re- 
turned from his second voyage, he would have at least 
escaped this unnecessary crime. Now, for the first time, 
he felt himself a murderer. He took the high-road to 
Olevedon, tramping; alonff the dusty way in the morning 
sunshine, unconscious oi fatigue. He wanted to know 
something more, he hardly knew what, only to be more 
and more certain of his own folly. To think-that iiis 
senses had so befooled him I Sir Francis Olevedon lived 
and triumphed, laughed, perhaps, in his soul at tlio 
thought of this egrregious blunder, and an innocent man 
lay dead, slain untimely by his wicked hand. 

At the south lodge he found Joshua Bond, the garden- 
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«r> two or three other ont-of-door aerTantSi and a.knot of 
4icoidentAl idlers, discnssing the catastrophe. Jane Bpnd 
WAS lying upstairs in her bedroom in a high fever, in* 
duoea by the horror of the previous night. 

''Ana may it be a chastening and a blessing to her/' 
said the gardener: ''a warning to repent^ and tarn from 
* the paths of foolishness!" < >«.,.>. 

''Do yon suspect anybody of having a hand 'in itP' 
asked an elderly man, proprietor of the shop at Hubble* 
ford. 

"There was but one hand in it, Mr. Per kis/' replied 
the gardener, solemnly—" the hand that drew the trigger. 
I don't deny that I have my own thoughts upon the eub- 
jeot, Mr. PcrkiSy but I tell them to no man« Time will 
show.*' . ... r: J 

" Is he to be buried down here?'' inquired the curious 
Perkis. • .,' 

"No^ he's to be taken up to London to-night to be 
buried in His wife's family vault at Eensal Orcfen:"' ' 

" That's a pity,". said Perkis. " Ther6'd hayi been 
half the county to follow if they'd buried him at Kings- 
bury. Murders in London are as plentiful as blackber- 
ries, judging from the Sunday papers. He wou'i g6t so 
much honor paid him there.," . 

They went on to discuss the probable issue of the cor- 
oner's inquest, which was to. take place at two o'clock 
that day — the nature of the death-wound, and the weapon 
that had inflicted it, about which points there were divers 
opinions, no exact knowledge having yet penetrated to 
the world outside Olevedon Hall. Bichard Bedmayne 
stood by and listened, but said nothing, except when he 
waa appealed to by Mr. Perkis or the gardener, who ad- 
dressed themselves to him occasionally as a point of po- 
liteness. • « 

"The police are on the right track, vou may depend 
u]K>n it," said Perkis; "you always see that in the news- 
papers. The police are on the track; and, although 
nothink is known for certing, they hopes soon to be able 
to put their hand upon the right party, being in posses- 
sion of information which they don't feel theirselves at 
liberty to divulge. That's what they always tells vou in 
the papers; and, dei^end upon it, Mr. Bond, the police are 
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on fche track in this case. Do yon think it was a gun or 
a pistol that it was done with?''.; 

''Captain Ilardwood's groom was down here before 
breakfast, exeraising that skittisi) mare of his master's, 
and he told me the doctors had extracted half a dozen 
swan-shot; so it mnst have been a ffon, and it must have 
been done by some one that didn't plan it beforehand. 
No man would load his gun .\fith swan-shot to commit a 
murder." 

" There's no knowing, Mr. Bond," replied Perkis, with 
a suggestive air. "The worst a man is, the more artf nler 
he goes about his wickedness. The swan-shot may have 
been meant to throw parties off. the scent. But what I 
can't make out is the motive. There never was a crime 
without a motive." 

/'Unless it was done by a mf^dman," said the garden- 
er. <''This murder seems like a madman's murder to 
my mind." 

''Don't say that, Mr, Bond; that's what I call flying in 
the face of the law of the land. A man has only got to 
do something more atrociouser than the common run, and 
he gets put down for a lunatic." 

Kichard Itedmavne stood among them for a little while, 
listening idly, and then moved toward the park, intend- 
ing torevisit the scene of last night's tragedy; but at this 
point the gardener 3topped him. 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Bedmayne," he said; "of 
course you're not a stranger — but I've had strict orders 
from the police, and I'm obliged to act by them. Nobody 
is to go into t)ie park to-day." 
, ."Why not?" 
. "I don't know the why or the wherefore; but it's the 

K lice that give the order, and we're all bound to abide 
^ it." 

" Of course. It doesn't matter; I'm not curious about 
the business. But if any one was suspected, or taken to 
prison, or anything of that kind, I should like to know, 
xou might send someone down to Brierwood and let me 
know." 

" Very well, Mr. Bedmayne, I'll send you word if any- 
thing happens." 

Alad came up at this moment, bursting with self-im- 
portance — the rapture of possessing information as yet 
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tinsbared by these tillage worthies.' The men recognized 
liim by his aspect as the bearer of tidings. i 

" Well, Jim, any more news?'* 

''I should Mjink there were, indeed," replied the youth, 
swelling as he spoke. *' TheyVe been ana found the gun 
as it was done with.'* 

" Ah r said Mr. Bond, '^they've fonnd the gun, have 
they? Then the rest is easy work. They'll soon find the 
man that fired it.'* 

He watched Biohard Bedmayne meditatively as he 
walked away from the gates, and along the white high- 
road. 

'^ Strange that he should take such an interest in the 
business as to want a special message sent him, isn't it?*? 
lie remarked. 

'' Yes, it is, Bond," replied Mr. Perkis; ** but since he 
oame home from Australia, there ain't a stranger man 
going than Dick Bedmayne. It's that blessed gold out. 
yonder as turns their brains; that's my belief. It ain't 
natural that a man should dig gold out of the earth just 
tis if it was mangle-wurzel; and if a man goes against 
nature, he must expect to pay the penalty of his oppo- 
aition." 

" True," ejaculated Mr. Bond. ''In the sweat of his 
brow — that's what the Scriptures say; there's nothing 
about gold-digging and hundred-weight nuggets there." 



OHAPTEB JCLIII. ,, 

An awful ffloom and silence, as of the grave itself, had 
fuUen upon ulevedon Hall. No merry click of billiard- 
balle, no little gushes of silvery laughter, no bass accom- 
paniment of masculine voicen blending with and sustaiuiufi" 
the sweet feminine trebles; no dashing performance of 
Ohopin or Schuloff on the grand piano in the drawing- 
room; no melodious tinkling of waltzes on the smaller 
pianos in the upper chambers consecrated to the fairer 
guests; no flutter of silken draperies in halls and on stair- 
cases; none of that pleasing bustle which (>ervades a house 
full of guests; only dusky rooms, from which the sunlight 
was scrupulously banished — only gloom and silence and 
liorror and despair. 
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The majority of Lady Oleyedon's Tisitora had already 
taken to themselves wings and departed by the earliest 
morning tmins, leaving scared maids and unwilling valets 
to bring their belongings after them. Who conld oare to 
linger on a scene that had been defiled by the red hand of 
mnrder? The fine old Elizabethan mansion, smiling iu 
the clear tnorning li|[h t across a broad sweep of dewv lawn, 
seemed to those departing guests like a monstrous oliurnel- 
house, behind whose stalely walls there lurked all the un- 
utterable horrors of the grave. The visitors fled assoon as 
possible after daybreak, leaving' epistles grateful and sym- 
pathetic for their host or hostess, as the case might be^ 
leeling sure that, at such a time, dear Lady Olevedon 
would rather be alone; and so on, and so on. 

** Egad, you see, if a fellow stopped, he might find 
himself accused of the murder,'^ said Captain Hardwood, 
confidentiallv, to the Jidus Achates ot the moment. '^I 
think I shall look out for some German Spa, where the 
extradition' treatv' doesn't hold good, or cliarter a two* 
hundred-ton yacht and do the South Sea Islands. I'm 
told there's no end of fun to be had in the Pacific." 

The Glevedon servants had been swift to clear awav all 
traces of the festival that had come to so evil an ending* 
Faded garlands had been whisked into chaos, gay dra- 
peries and decorations gathered up in bundles and carried 
away, and the rooms looked grand and solemn Jn their 
dusicy emptiness. The murdered man lay upstairs iu the 
bed-chamber which he had occupied as a guest, and abed 
had been hastily put up for his wife in the dressing-room 
adjoining. Here she sat alone — an kwful statue-like fig- 
ure^ wjth a face as white as that hidden face in the next 
room^sat with hands locked on her knee, and fixed eyes 
looking into space. 

, Lady Glevedon had offered to bear her company through 
the dismal ui^ht, and in that dreary, hopeless noontide — 
had even implored permission to sit with her, standing 
outside the door and pleading with tears, ^^ Dear Mrs. 
Harcross, do let me be with you. I won't speak, I won't 
worry you; only let me sit by your side." Augusta only 
shook her head, and motioned dumbly to her maid to an* 
swer for hpr. Tullion, the maid, she suffered to be with 
her, ns she would have suffered a dog — a ci-eature whose 
presence or absence could make no difference. 
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She had seen him laid upon his bed at midnight; had 
stood oaietly by while the snrgeons examined his wounds; 
bad reiDsed to be banished from that death-chamber with 
so stern a resolution that they had been obliged to succumb 
and let her stay; and when all was done she wandered «to,^ 
and fro between the rooms, or sat silent as she was sittiiig 
now, like humanity transformed into marble. How fond-^ 
ly, how entirely, sne had loved himi She had known al- , 
ways that he was very dear to her, but not till now had 
she estimated tlie full force of her passion. : She had lived 
her own life, had chosen for herself an existence of dress- 
ing and visiting and receiving, had made her public. and 
oflicial career the all-absorbing business of her life, and 
yet she had loved this man with, all her heart and soul; 
only she had kept her affection under lock and key, in a 
cold, cautious spirit; she had feared to trust him with the 
whole sum of her love, any more than she trusted him 
with her fortune; she bad kepther heart settled upon her- 
self, as it were, for her own separate use and maintenance. 
It was enough for him to know that she had condescended 
to become his wife, that he was not obnoxious to her. 
The iNission, the depth, the ardor of her love she held in 
reserve. 

She thought of all this now that he was dead, and knew 
that she had cheated him, and had cheated herself even 
more utterlv— cheated herself of the love that she might 
have won, had she been generous enough to confess her 
own fondness, if she had been less intent upon receiving 
her due, less anxious to measure her tenderness by his 
affection, and even then to give him somewhat short 
measure. He was dead; and it seemed to her now as if 
he had made up the sum of her existence, as if this 
one fiffure, of which at the best she had seen very little, 
had filled her world; that the dressing and visiting had 
been the merest formulae, the petty filling up of empty 
spaces in her life, all subservient to her love for him and 
her pridd in him. She knew now how fondljr she had 
built on his future — the distinction he was to win for her, 
the pinnacle they were to occupy side by side in davs to 
come. He was gone, and the future was a blank. "< Wlint 
am I without himf' she asked herself, piteously. Her 
youth and wealth and beauty counted as nothing, now 
that he was no more. 
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His I068 WAS in itaelf a calamity so orerwhelming that:, 
in this first stage of her grief at least, she thoasht little 
of the manner in which he had died. The one fact that 
he was taken from her filled her mind to the exolasion of 
. eyery other consideration. How was she to Hto without 
him? That was the all-absorbing question. Accustomed 
from babyhood to consider herself the beginning and end 
o{ creation — or, at least, of so much of creation as at all 
concerned her — she thought now of this awful event only 
as it affected her own interest and her own feelings. She 
thought-*-yes, even in this first day of her widowhood, 
while she sat speechless, the very type and image of 
despair — she thought of the house in Mastodon Crescent, 
and how useless its splendors would be to her hence- 
forward. Gould sJie bring the lights of the legal world, 
the stars and celebrities of the town, to that Inxurions 
mansion P Oould sh$ give dinners that should be talked 
about, or make her cordon bleu an aid to her ascent of 
Fortune's ladder? Alas! no; the light was extinguished. 
She was only a rich widow, whonv the world — saving ]>er- 
chance some few adventurous spirits in need of rich \vive8 
— would surely hasten to forget. It had been a pleasant 
thing to fancy Hubert Harcross only an attendant upon 
her steps, best known as the husband of the handsome 
Miss Vallory; but in this awful hour of enlightenment it 
dawned upon her that it was she who had been the 
satellite. 

The preparation of the bed in the dressing-room had 
been lost labor* Not once durine that dismal night did 
Mrs. Harcross lie down, although Tullion implead her 
to try to rest a little — to sleep, if possible. 

''Don't worry me!" she exclaimed, impatiently, with 
hot, dry lips that would scarcely shape the words, *' 1 
am not very likely to sleep for months to come." 

At noon on the day after the murder Sir Francis came 
to beg for a brief interview. There was a tiny boudoir 
opening out of the dressing-room, a mere slip of a room, 
which had once been an oratory, but was now furnished 
with a conple of tapestried arm-chairs, a writing-table in 
the window, and a dainty little bookcase. Sir Francis 
begged that he might see Mrs. Harcross for a few min- 
utes in this room. After some carrying to and fro of 
messages by Tullion, and after at first positively i^efusing 
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to see any one, she consented, witb a weary air, andj-ose 
to go to the room where Sir Francis was waiting for her» 
''You'll put on a fresh niorning dress, won't yon, 
ma*aniP' gasped Tuition, agliast at the idea of her mis- 
tress appearing in tumbled muslin and crushed Ya1en-» 
oiennes, even at this juncture; but Mrs. Harcross put her 
aside impatiently, and went into the boudoir, a ghost* 
like*figure, in limp-white robes, with loose hair fidling ou 
her shoulders. 

Sir Francis was standing by the open window^ darkened 
by close Venetian shutters, through which the summer 
light stole softly, tempered with shadow. 

'' My dear Mrs. Harcross,'' he said, gently, ** we are all 
so sorry for you. I have no words to express what we feel ; 
and words are so idle at such a'time. But I thought it 
best, even at the risk of paining you, to plead for this in- 
terview. There are some things that must be spoken 
about, and that can not be spoken of too soon.^' 

''Oh, GodI" she cried, looking at him fixedly, with 
despairing eyes, " von are so like him I" 

"Good heavensr thought Sir Francis, '.' what a dolt I 
was to forget the likeness! I ought not to have come near 
her yet a\vliile." 
He placed a chair for her by the open window. 
"Let my likeness to your lost husband constitute a 
claim upon your friendship," he said, " and trust in my 
earnest desire, my determination, to see justice done upou 
his assassin. I want you to help us in this, if vou can. 
You may be able to furnish some clew to this most 
mysterious crime. ' Had your husband any enemy? Do 
yon know of any one ho can have offended — any one 
desperate enough to do such a deed?" 

"No," she answered, " I know of no one whom he had < 
ever injured. I never heard that he had an enemy. But 
I know that he had a dislike to coming to this place, and 
I made him come." 
" He had a dislike to coming here?" 
" He objected strongly, aud had good reasons for his 
objection, though 1 can not tell them to you. If he had 
trusted me in tne first instance, if he had only told me 
the truth at once, we should not have come. But I 
brought him here against his will— brought him to meek 
bis death." 
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Sir Frauois lopked at her wonderinglji half inclined to 
tliink that her mind was wandering. 

*' Yon can dvo me no clew, then, dear Mrs. Harorosa?*' 
be asked gently. , 

"^one/V v» i,-r^ V. 

^^Then we must work on withont your help. The 
police have been busy since daybreak; they have com- 
municated with the stations nil along the linei and any 
suspicious-looking person will be stopped. We have 
telegraphed to Scotland Yard for a couple of detectives, 
and I have telegraphed to Byde for Mr. Vallory. I thought 
yon would like to have your father with you at such a 
time/' 

** My father can do no good here/' said Augusta, list- 
lessly. And then she went on, with a sudden intensity of 
tone and manner^ 'Yes, you must find out who murdered 
him. It \8 f/our duty." 

y My dear Mrs. Harcross, I feel that most deeply. My 
friend and my guiest has been foully murdered within half 
a mile of my house, within the boundary wall of my home. 
Do YOU think that I can do less than feel myself bound to 
see him avenged?'' 

Augusta Harcross smiled — ^a strange bitter smile. 

** ion have good reason to feel that," she said. 

There was a short silence. It was so impossible to say 
anything of a consolatory nature — a death so sudden, so 
awful — a man stricken down bv an unseen hand in the 
very flower and pride of his life — there seemed no room 
for comfort. The common phrases, the pious banalities 
with which friends try to beguile the mourner, would 
have been worse than idle here. As well might the con- 
soler have approached Calpurnia while her dead Caesar 
still lay bundled in his bloody mantle at the base of the 
statue as seek to murmur soothing sentences to this lonely 
woman whom sudden doom had widowed. 

*/It is very hard to be obliged to speak of this, Mrs. 
Harcross," blegan Sir Francis, hesitating a little, although 
he had come prepared to speak of this very thine; ** but 
there is the nuestion of ttie funeral to be decided, and 
promptly. Where would you wish your husband to be 

She gave a little cry of anguish, and covered her faoo 
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vitb her hands; bnt/after a few tpinntes; repliecl yery 
calmly: * . • m ^ ; 

" In our family vauU at ^ensal Green; there is no other 
place. My mother is buried there. I hope to be bdried 
there niyaelt" 

** He has no family ffrave of his own— with his' own 
people, I mean— where ne would have iVished to lief' Sir ' 
Francis inquired. < : * 

"No/* 

''And you would not like him to be buried at Kings-^ 
bury, where the Oleyedons, except my father/ are' all 
buriedr 

"Oh, no, no.'' 

"That will do; dear Mrs. Harcross. I need torment 
you with no f nrtlier questions. Mr. Vallory— yodr cousin 
Weston, I mean — has been most indefatigable; and I 
know you will trust him and me with all minor -details.'' . 

He lingered to say a few words in praise of the dead 
man, touching gently on his social find professional value^ 
and the manner in which his loss would be felt, and then, 
begged most earnestly that Georgia might come to sit 
with the mourner. 

" You know jou hare always been fond of her," he 
said, "and she is devoted to you, and is really made quite 
miserable by your refusal to see her. I do pot say that 
she would comfort you, but her company would be better 
th&u this awful solitude. Or if you would come to her 
room, that would be better still." 

"You are yery good; but I would rather be alone — ;I'd 
rather be with him." This with a piteous glance toward 
that darkened chamber whera the dead lay, 

" But, dear Mrs. Harcross, you would be so much bet- 
ter away from these rooms. There will be people coming 
by and by — the coroner and others — people who must 
come. Fray be persuaded." 

"No," she answered, doggedly; "nothing can make 
his death seem worse to me than it does now. I would 
rather stay." 

Sir Francis pleaded still further, but in yain, and final- 
ly left her, full of pity, and painfully impressed with the 
futility of all endeayor to console. 

He went away, and in the corridor met Georgie, whom 
he had scarcely seen dince yesterday's luncheon. He had 
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beoD np all night in conference with the police and other 
local anthoritiee, or talking over the details of the night's 
tragedy with Captain Hardwood and two or three otheni 
who had congregated in the smoking- room, ayerse to the 
solitude of their own chambers^ 

'/ Poor HarcrossI the last kind of fellow yon'd hare ez- 

S€ted to go off in that way/' said the captain, as if Mr. 
arcross had died of apoplexy. 
. ^' Have you seen her?" asked Oeorgie; upon which Sir 
Francis described his interview with Angusta. 

'' Poor sonl I Oh, Francis, it is so dremlf nl for her, and 
it is doably dreadful to me." They were standing in the 
moruin^-room, where they had gone wiiile Sir Francis was 
telling his story, the room in which she had waited for her 
husband vainly yesterday evening, longing for tha|: ex- 
planation which had not yet come. . 
I '* My .darling," said Sir Fmncis, tenderly, '*I know it is 
a hard' trial for you; but bow much harder it must be for 
her I" 

^' Oh, Francis, if it had been you !" That was a position 
which he was hardly able to imagine; so he only shruorgod 
his shoulders with a melancholy air. ''And it might have 
been yon," his wife went on, ** it might have been you." 

^' Well, I really don't see how I could have been the 
▼ictim, my dear. There must have been some motive, 

J on know, however inadequate. Poor Harcross must 
^ ave done something to provoke the scoundrel's animos- 
ity — some man he nad unwittiiifi^ly ruined, perhaps, by 
winning a lawsuit against him. Tlicre are fellows capable 
of brooding upon an imaginary wrong of that kina till 
they lash themselves into madness." 

** What if he were the victim of an error, Francis? 
What if the murderer mistook him for you?" 

^'Mistook him for me, Georgie? What are you dream- 
ing about? Why should anybody want to murder me?" 

''Have you never done anything to provoke anyone's 
iiate, Frank — ^years ago^when you were more reckless, 
perhaps, than you are now? Is there no secret of your 
past life that occurs to yon with alarm at such a time as 
this? have you nothing to fear, nothing to regret? Ton 
have said sometimes that you have told me all the history 
of your life; but was there not one page you kept hidden, 
one sad, dishonorable passage that you could not bear me 
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to know? Oh, my dearest, be truUifuI to me I. Nothing 
thatjou have done in the past, no sin of the past or of 
the present, could lessen nij love for yon. Tell me the 
truth, Frank, even now, late as it isl*' 

"Upon my word of honor, Oeorgie, I don't in the 

faintest degree understand the drift of all this. I have 

told you everything about myself. I have never kept a 

• secret from you, either great or small.'- * . , ? ; 

" Then vou have never provoked the hatred of Bichard 
Sedmavner You were never at Briorwood ?" 

" Whfere isBrierwood? ' I don't even know tbat."^ * 

" Oh, Frank, your face looks so true, and yet it was 
the face in the locket that man showed me; thefaoe of 
bis daughter's lover." • { . 

"What locket? what daughter? Beallv, Oeorgie, it is 
rather too bad to bewilder me in this way. ' ' , 

" Mr. Bedmayne aoouses you of having rdn away with 
bis daughter, and ho Showed roe a looket with your 
miniature." 

"Accuses me of running away with his daughterl And 
when, pray?" - ' 

"Five years ago." * » .• ; 

"And from Brierwood, in Kent, I suppose. When 
you ought to know that I was never in Kent at all till I 
came home last year, and never had a miniature painted 
before the one that was done for vou! Upon my honor, 
Oeorgie, our domestic life is not likelv to be very pleasant 
if you are going to spring this kind of mine under 'my 
feet occasionally." i 

. For some minutes after this Sir Francis Olevedon was 
'inclined to be angry, and Gteorgie had to be apologetic, 
and to assure her husband that she had never doubted . 
him, no, not even for a moment; only— only she had 
been very unhappy, and that dreadful man had seemed so 
positive, and to nave such strong grounds for his accusa* 
tion, and the miniature was the very image of her darling 
Frank. 

"It may have been poor Harcross's picture," suggested 
Sir Francis. 

" Oh, no, it was much too handsome, and much too 
younjj." 

" But it was painted when he was five years younger. 
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yon see, OeorgiOi and it might hayebe^n a flattering ]ike- 
no88 then/' 

** It maj/' said Oeorrie, doabtf nlly. '' Bnt it was yoqr 
fao^, looking at nie with dreamy gray eyes. Ob, Frank, 
think what I must have suffered!*' 

*' Then yon must have doubted me, Oeorgie, and that 
was a crime — matrimonial high treason. But, for 
Heaven's sake, tell me all about this man Redmayno, and 
Jiis.accnsation. The clew to this mnrder may be in tbat.'^ 

''I know that he, was dreadfnlly anery," answered 
Oeorgie, "and that. he s^med desperate, Tike a man who 
ooula do anything." 

Qnestioped closely by her husband, 0(^orgie described 
the scene in the library, repeatins^ as faitlifully as she 
oonld every Word that had been spoken by Eiohard Bed- 
mayne. 

/'This would fairly account for Harcross's objection to 
come here," thought Sir Francis. 

He kissed his wife, and gave her a free pardon for that 
offense which he had called matrimonial high treason. 

''.But don't do it again, Oeorgie. Yon might take np 
some other delnsion, and 1 might not be able to prove an 
alibi quite so easily. And now I must go and talk to Val- 
lory about this business^ and perhaps to Mr. Rufnell, the 
constable." 

''Oh, Francis, will they hang that poor farmerP" 

"Inevitably, I should imagine, if he shot Harcross." 

"But he iiad been so badly treated—his daughter 
iempted away from him." 

" Granted, my dear; but the law does not recognize the 
shooting of seducoi's." 

"Oh, Francis, I should be sorry if that poor man were 
hung. I felt for him so deeply when he told me his story, 
• even though he was accusing you." 

"I am sorry for him, too, Oeorgie. It is a bad business 
altogether. But I have only one duty in this matter, and 
that is to see my guest avenged." 

He went down to his stud;,*, a solidljr furnished, busi- 
ness-like apartment in an obscure portion of the house, 
abutting on the offices— a room in which he was wont to 
receive Mr. Wort, and which had now been made the 
head-q^uarters of the committee of investigation— a room 
to which they could come freely at any moment. Sir 
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Frnucis foand Weston there, in thon^htfnl solitude^ 
smoking a cigar by the open window, which, ^ it looked 
onlv apon the stable-jard, bad not been darkened. 

To him Sir Francis repeated the conversation reported 
by Oeorgie, particulars which were not new to this 
getitletoan. ' p ^ t' '- V • ^U-wy^th' 

"Yes," said Weston, throwing away the end of his 
cigar, after he had smoked it ont with a meditative aspect, 
" yes,** he repeated, with ezceedine deliberation, ** I don't 
think there's room for a donbt. Kedmayne's the man." 

*' But do you suppose there was any truth in his tiotipu 
about his daughterr' 

"Unquestionably. Harcross had spent a summei; at 
Brierwood — ^justfite years ago — and was uncommonlv shy 
upon the subject: never would talk of it, or even tell the 
name of the place till it was dragged out of him. I felt 
very sure there was something, but I did not kuow it was 
anvthinj? so serious as this." 

Mr. Kufnell, the constable, came in while they were 
talking/with an important air, as of a man whose genius 
had coped with stupendous diflBculties, and ^emerg^ vic- 
torious from tlie struggle. 

'^ I think we've got a clew, Rufnell,'' said Sir Francis, 
gravel V. 

** Efave you, sir?'' said the constable, with a saturnine 
smile. *' Very likely, sir; but I've got the man." ^ 

*^ What, you've found out — " 

" I've got him, sir; leastways, I've got his gun, which 
is pretty much the same thing. The man is Joseph 
Flood, your groom; and we've got as neat a chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence agen him as was ever laid before a 
jury." 



CHAPTER XUV. 

BiCHARD Brdhatne weut home with that innocent 
blood upon his head, a miserable man. The burden of 
his crime had sat liehtly enough upon his conscience so 
long as he believed ne had slain his daughter's false lover. 
Indeed, in his judgment the act had been no crime — only 
a just and reasonable revenge. 

But to have murdered a man who had never injured 
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him-r-to bate shod innocent blood I That was different, 
and ,tbe. .bnrden of th\B fatal unnecefisary deed weighed 
* bim dpwii tp the ground. 

Hq vent home to Brierwood^ bat not to rest. There 
was a n^meleae horror in the place — a horror of stillneas 
and .narrowness and airlessness. The familiar rooma 
seemed no wider than a prison cell; in the garden there 
was neither air nor freedoni^onl; a sultry heat that stifled 
bim. .. The sound of Mrs. Bush's voice droning some an^ ' 
cient. ditty, with a quavering turn at the end of each line, 
jarred upon bis nerves to excruciation. He was in that 
state of mind in which a man can hardly support hie own 
existence — in which his most natural impulse is to blow 
out bis brains. Bichard Bedmayne had thought of tbi» 
mainner of. escape from a present that was intolerable inta 
an unknown future. He had eone upstairs to his room 
and Imd handled his pistols; had stood for a few momenta 
irresolute with one of tbem in his band, looking down the 
barrel^ and thinking bow swift a settlenfient Uiat might 
make of all his perplexities. Tet after* that brief delib* 
oration. he put the revolvers back into their places. 

'^ I must see the end of this business/' he said to him* 
self* . *' It would be a cowardly thing to turn my back 
upon it.*' 

Had it not been for this thought— had it not been for 
the apprehension that some innocent man might be 
chargea with this crime—how gladly would he have fled 
from that narrow world to the wide pastures and broad 
blue lakes of bis beloved Oippsland; to that newer/ wider 
life beyond the fern-tree scrub, among the waters of many 
rivers winding down from breezy mountain-tops; to that 
fresh, untrodden world where he could wander with bia 
gun from sunrise to sunset, shooting wild duck or bandi- 
coot—where he had the freedom and the power of a sav- 
age king! For all the days of his life until now be had 
loved his Kentish homestead with an abiding affection — 
bad preferred it above all other scenes, however glorious 
in their wilder beantv; but to-day his heart sickened at 
sight of the narrow fields, the patch of fertile landscafie 
shut in by woods and hills that seemed to be within his 
arm's length. To-day he was seized with a wild yearning 
for that other home beyond the southern sea. 

''0 God! why could I not wait?" he asked himself; 
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^* why conld I not wait to be snre of my manP My wronsB 
Lad kept so long, that, they might. have ke^t a little 
lonffen Was there any tear that my hatred, would grow*; 
oold? And to fire like that— at random— in the darkP 
Yet I coald swear that it was his face I saw: it was a trick 
that the devil played upon me, perhaps. And I might "' 

, bare drunk more than usual yesterday —I dare say I. did. 
My brain was on fire after 1 had seen him, and I may I 

^ have drunk a good deal without thinking what I was do-* ', 

'^ ing. Yet my senses were clear enough wlieii I fired that ' 
gun, and I can swear that it was his face I saw- in the' 

• moonlight." . * < ^ 

He was not a superstitions man — was, indeed, too un- 
learned for much superstition. But he had heard country/ 
folks talk of witchcraft, and began to think he had been 

. the dupe of some diabolical influence, so very certaiil was 
he that the face in the miniature was the face of the man ' 
he had slain. 

He walked up and down by the broad flower border 
where the roses were still blooming— the roses shejiiad' 
loved and oared for; not slim aristocratic standards/ but 
broad-spreading bushes or veritable trees straggling up- 
ward in unkempt profusion*. There were many of them 
older than himself — bushes from which his young wife 
had gathered nosegpvs for the Sabbath-day adornment 6f 
the best parlor; old-fashioned cabbage and maiden's- 

. blush and white and red moss-roses; no gloira de Dijon, 
or Malmaison, or Lady Banks, or later fashionable prod- 
ucts of the floriculturist's art. 

He paced to and fro in an agony of doubt and expecta- 
tion. It was long past two, and the inquest at Glevedon 
was on, if not over. What would be the resultP An open 
verdict, perhaps — by some person or persons unknownl 
In that case what should he do? Consider his own safety, 
his own inclination, and start at once for Brisbane? How •> 
if he chose that selfish course, the natural course for 
guilt; and how if, when he was gone, circumstances 
should so shape themselves as to weave a halter for the 
neck of an innocent man? A luckless wretch might be 
suspected, tried, and hung before he could hear of it 
yonder. 

" No,'' he said to himself, resolutely; '* Fm not such a . 
scoundrel as that! I'll stand to my guns. So long as 
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there's no mistake made. Til hold niy tongue. But if 
all innocent man sliould S>e in danger, rll give myself up/' 

He thought of the result of that act. It would be a 
hard thing to die a sliameful death before the eyes of the 
people who had known him, and respected and liked him, . 
'irom a boy; to bring the name of RedttiayMe;!tHo?gftiA^^ 
old name for whose redemption from the stain of aebt 
and diflSculty he had worked so hard out yonder; to 
bring that time-honored name under so deep a disgrace 
that no future generations of honest Bedmaynes could 
ever wash the foul blot away. To stand confessed before 
the world as a midnight assassin, a wretch who had not 
even given his foe a chance of defending himself, a pur- 
poseless shedder of blood, whose crime bore a double 
odium for having been a blunder! He fancied himself 
hooted upon the scaffold, and jerked into eternitv amidst 
the execration of his fellow-men. He fancied wnat Jim 
and Mrs. Jim would say when the hideous news came to 
them, and a vision of that fair home which he was never 
to see again, and of all the things that he might have 
done there in years to come, arose before him. Those 
future unknown years seemed strangely sweet to him now 
that he had forfeited the right* to live them. 

He had eaten nothing since yesterday, but he did not 
get throuffh these dismal houra of suspense without an 
occasional*' nobbier." A slow fever devoured him, and 
his dry lips needed to be moistened now and then, al- 
though the spirit which he drank raw to-day did not 
exercise a cooling influence upon his system. In vain did 
Mrs. Bush urge him to pick a bit of a savory roasted 
spare-rib of pork with sage and onions, which she had 
prepared as an appropriate dinner for a sultry summer's 
day; '^somethink li^ht and tasty," as she remarked, 
when recommending it to her employer. *^ Do-ey try and 
eat a bit, now, Mr. Itedmayne," she pleaded. '* It don't 
do anybody any ^ood drinking raw spirits on a hcmpty 
stnmmick. A glass of brandy's not half the harm if ver 
inside's lined with good victuals. But to go on pouring that 
bnrnin' stnfl' on yer emptiness is regilar sooiciae. There's 
no call for you to be upset by this here murder; and 
when your spirits have had a turn like that, you seem to 
want something substantial to settle them.'' 

Mr. Bedmayne declined the spare-rib however — nay, 
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"would not OTon sit Aown, or make any pretense of eating 
hiB dinner. He paoed the garden, listened to the striking 
of the distant ohnroh-clooky arid waited for tidings of the 
inquest. Somebody would surely bring the news be longed 
for and yet dreadea. 

Somebody did. At half past five Mrs. Bush's goo^- 
man came home to his tea, a cool and pastoral meal of 
bread-and-butter and green stuff, which he took in jkhe 
backest of back kitchens, among Mrs, Bush's pails and 
mops and brooms and black-lead brushes, that inaustrious 
matron holding her principal kitchen, with its snow-white 
hearth-stoned lajra and shining range, a chamber far too 
sacred for the defilement of daily meals, and preferring to 
eat and drink, as it were, on the outskirts of Brierwood. 
Very quiet was Mr. Bush's usual return from his after- 
noon labor; nay, indeed, somewhat furtive and sneaking 
of as])ect was Mr. Bush in a general way, as of a man who 
had never sohed the mystery of his own existence, and 
felt himself more or less a mistake or superfiuous atom 
in the scheme of creation. To-day, however, he ap- 
proached the back kitchen with a victorious, air, full to 
the brim and overflowing with startling information, and 
unduly elated by the sense of his abnormal condition, no 
longer a man to be curtly told to eat his tea and look 
sharp about it, as Mrs. Bush wanted to clean herself, and 
wasn't going to have her back kitchen cluttered up with 
tea-things all the evening; a man to be deferred to, 
rather, as the possessor of a treasure which it was in his 
power either to impart or withhold. 

''Weill" he began, with a pompons air, seating him* 
self at the narrow window-table beside the window^ 
ledge, where the blacking-brushes lived, and whence 
came a pungent odor of Day-and-Martin diluted with 
vinegar. 

''Well, what?" cried Mrs. Bush, sharply^ as she hewed 
the big loaf with the broad kitchen-knife. " Lord T how 
the man do starel Don't sit with your mouth open like 
a scarecrow. What's the matter now?" 

" Oh, well," growled Mr. Bush, " if you don't want to 
hear nothink, i don't want to talk. There's no, call to 
take me up short like that, as if you was a-going to snap 
my nose off." 

"It ain't handsome enough to tempt folks snapping at 
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it/* the matron replied contemptuously; ''you lookasbie 
and puffed out as a Ghristmaa turkey this afternoon. X 
suppose youVe been loitering about Olevedon way instead 
of doing your work, and have heard somethiak mora 
about the murder/' 

''I haven't been loitering nowheres; but I have beard 
Bomethink for all that/' returned the outraged Bush, with 
a wounded air. 

'' If you've got anything to say, say it/' exclaimed Mrs. 
Bushy with supreme disgust; ** if there's anything in this 
mortial world as I hate, it's shilly-shally." 

''Well/' said Mr. Bush, solemnly, with his motith half 
full of bread-and-butter and a Cos lettuce in his right 
hand poised over the salt-cellar, " the inquis is over; and 
as I come along the road home who should come up along 
of me but Sam Orinway, and sajs he, ' Well, Bush, have 
you heard this here about the inquis?' and says I, 'No, 
Samuel; is the inquis over?' and says he, 'Yes, and I bin 
up by the west lodge and lieerd all about it. They've 
brought in a verdick again Joseph Flood, Sir Francis's 
eroom, and they've took him; and it was all along of 
Bond's daughter as he was jealous of, and she'd been car- 
ryin' on shameful with this here Mr. Arkwright, which * 
.was a swell from London; and Joseph went prowling abouc 
after dark with his gun — and took and shot him/ " <^ 

"A bold-faced hussy!" cried Mrs. Bush, indignantly. 
"I alius said she was no good, flauntiuR and flaring with 
her starched print frocks and neck-riobons, in spite of 
her father being as pious a Primitive Methody as you'd 
find between here and Maidstone. Why it's her that ought 
to be hung, if there was any right or reason in the law of 
the land, and not the young man as did it." / 

Mr. Bush chumped his green stuff meditatively, and - 
responded to this proposition only by a dubious shake of 
his head. This tracing of criminal acts back to their first 
causes was an advanced idea which he hardly saw his 
way to. " 

"Joseph Flood did it," he said, "and Joseph Flood 
must swing for it. The gal may ha' been flighty, I won't 
say as she warn't, but fala will be gals; they ve as good a 
right to that saying as b'ys has to ^ b'ys." 

"Hah!" exclaimed Mrs. Bush, with suppressed con* 
tempt, "if a gal happens to be good-looking, every fool 
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fn the parish will stick up for hen Lord a-mercy, Mr. 
Bedmaynev what a tarn you did give me, to be fiare!?;^ 

This ejacalatiou was evoked by the apparition of 
Bichard Bedmayne looking in at the open lattice. He 
had come to the window in time to hear the newa about 
Joseph Flood. ' < ■ 

''Is Flood in prison?" he asked, with nti ashen face 
which struck terror to the soul of Mrs. Bush, - ■^- ««. /^ c 

'^ YeS| sir; they Ve put him in Kingsbury lock-up, if 
Samuel Orinway speaks the truth, and I never kno wed 
Samuel to tell n falsehood/' < 

Mr. Bedmayne waited- to hear uo more, but walked 
away from the window, went into the house to refresh 
himself with a final nobbier, and then set his face toward 
Kiu^bnry. No innocent man should be in prisoir for 
his Bin. 

'* Lor, Bush!" cried the matron, in a feeble voice> as if 
ready to sink swooning on the back kitchen bricks;^ '^did 

irou ever see any one so gashlv pale as master was when he 
ooked in at that window? Tf Joseph Flood had been his 
own son he couldn't have looked more took aback." » ^ / 



OHAPTEB XLV. ^^ 

Bichard Bedhayke skirted the fields once more by 
the familiar track, beholding the free and happy barley 
with indifferent eyes, all \m agricultural instincts in 
abeyance, with no room for any other thought in his 
mind than that he wns going straight to his death. Not 
once did the steady course of his thought swerve from 
that dii*ect line; not once did he 8i)eculate on remote 
possibilities of escane from the Itiw's worse penalty. Ho 
was going to give himself up to justice; he was going 
straight to his death. 

Strange how his thoughts fled yonder, even in this dire 
hour, over the width of half the world, to that other land 
where the skies are brighter and bluer, and the very air 
has an influence which makes men glad. Oh, fair GiVps^ 
land! never more should he wander on her plenty-yielding 

Elains, or climb her mighty mountains; never more shoiilil 
e shoot wild duck on her inland sens, or follow the wind* 
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ing river from its upland wafcershed, or spend ad?entnroaR 
nights hunting for strayed sheep; or sleep away the summer 
noontide in the deep shade of a fern-tree gully, while his 
weary ^beasts enjoyed their spell close by; or short-hobble 
his horses under the moon on that liberal half-mile margin 
of pasture which the sauatter's generous rule allows to 
the' trayeler's cattle. All that bright, fi^ee, open-air life 
was lost to him; and it seemed to him now, in thi6 sudden 
darkness which he deemed the shadow of a swift-advanc- 
ing-doom— it seemed to him now that he might have been 
happy at Bulrush Meads even without Gracey, with a 
lessen^ happiness, of course, but still with a heart-felt 
appreciation of that bounteous land and all it could' yield 
him.:;, -^ " • ' ;■ •■■■•• i •_ . 

By one hasty mistaken act he had cut himself Off ^ for« 
ever from these thinsfs. It would have been Bad, eveii 
dying peacefully on his bed at Briein\'Ood, to consider 
that he should see that new world.no more. How much 
harder, then/ to face the horror of an ignominious doom; 
to know himself the de8t^>^er of' that cood old name 
which he wQuld have given his life to unliciTd! ''Ahd' while 
suffering all this loss, to know that he left his dAushter's 
tenipter trihmphant, his daughter's early death tiu- 
avehged! That was the sharpest sting of all. 

He walked slowly/ and lingered now and then on his 
wajT, sitting down to smoke his pipe and think over his 
position. He was scarcely in a situation in' which a 'man 
would ca^ to hasten his steps. The sunWasgoingdbwn; 
the ripe corn melted into the sea of gold whei*e the edge 
of .the uplands met the western sky. It was a very 
beautiful world, on a small scale — a baby-world that had 
never attained to the vigor and grandeur of manhood, 
but had kept his infantine gi*aces and childish dimples 
and smiles. 

He looked at the peaceful scene fondly, with mournful, 
loving eyes. How hard he had labored that he might 
keep Brierwood and his own good name! And now both 
were gone — his name rendered forever execrable, his 
estate confiscated as the property of a felon. 

It was growing dusk as he crossed Kingsbury common. 
He had waited for that, not wishing to face the light of 
iluy when he should leave John Wort's cottagi-, like 
Eugene Aram, "with gyves upon his wrists." 
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Very peaoefal was the aspect of Kingsbaij 'this oalm 
summer evening. The nnwonted bustle and excitement 
of the morning had worn itself out. There may have 
been a few more gossips than the nightly conclave in the 
tap-room of the Coach and Horses, bnt that was alU . A 
mufder is an appalling event in the records of a oonntry 
village; but people can not stand still to talk about it for- 
ever; there must come a period of exhaustion. 

Richard Redmayne went straight to the little office 
tacked on to Mr. Wort's dwelling, lifted the latch, and 
went in. He had a notion that the steward would be at 
work here to-nieht; bnt the office was empty— a dismal 
chamber to look upon in the dusk, with its unpainted. 
match-board walls, against one of which hung a dilapi* 
dated map of the Glevedon proper tv, much scored about 
with a red pencil, its ink-splashed deal desk, and battered' 
office-stools. These shabby surroundinffs had the true busi* 
ness flavor to John Wort's mind. He could not have 
worked in a room with easy-chairs and a Turkey carpet, 
like Sir Francis Olevedon's study. His business faculties 
would have been stultified by a morocco and mahogany 
desk on which he could not splash his ink freely. Mr. 
Wort's housekeeper heard the door open and shut, and 
looked into the office from a door communicating with the 
kitchen. 

** Is your master at home?" 

''No, sir. He's been at Glevedon all day— not beea 
home for a bit of dinner even. But I expect him at any 
minute.'^ 

"I'll wait, then,*' Richard answered, shortly. *' You 
don't mind my pipe, Isupposer' 

This was almost a superfluous question, since the office 
reeked with stale tobacco. 

'' Oh dear, no, sir. Master's a raro one to smoke." 

The housekeeper retired, and Richard took out his 
blackened cutty-pipe. He smiled grimly as he filled it. 
How long would he be allowed this constant comforter? 
Would they let him smoke in prison? 

He filled and refilled his pipe, and sat smoking on as 
the shadows deepened, till the wooden wall opposite to 
him was veiled in darkness. The woman peepea in and 
asked if he would like a li^hl, out he answered in the 
negative. He would rather sit in the dark, he said. 
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By and by the mooTi began . to cHrab the heavenly 
zone, and the first fi^liroiner of her silvery light sent a 
shndder throus^h Biohard Bedmayne's frame. That soft, 
* fatiil radiance brought back the horror of last night 
M'., '^The moon's always been mixed np with witohcraft/' 
. he tlionght; ** and there was something worse than witch- 
craft in last night's bnsiness, I am not such a fool as to 
take one man for another in-ra light that .1 could have 
read my Bible by, if the devil hadn't blinded me." 
.,ilt was past nine o'clock and broad moonlight when 
John Wort came home. He came in at the office door, 
his habitual practice, as he had genemlly letters or mem- 
oranda of some kind to deposit in his desk before he could 
settle down comfortably to the evening meal; sometimes 
even a letter or two to write for the night post, or for 
hand delivery to sonae defaulting tenant. He camejn to- 
night with a very weary air, and recoiled with a start at 
sight of . the seated figure, half in moonlight, half in 
shadow. . 

*' What's the matter now?" he asked, sharply, not 
recognizing his visitor. 
/'A, good, deal," answered Bichard Bedmayne. 
''Bedmavne! Why, what brings you here again to- 
night? I thought you'd cut me," 

'* I'd good reason to do that, John Wort, for it Was 
your lies that brought misery and death upon my 'poor 
child." , : ; 

''My lies! What do you mean by that P' asked the 
steward, quietly. 

■■;. He was not going to put himself in a passion with 
Bichard Bedmayne, a man whom he had liked — whom he 
pitied with all his heart. 

** What do yon mean by calling me a liar, BickP I 
never told you a falsehood in my life." . 

''What? Not when you brought your master to my 
house under a false name?" 
. *'My master! Why, man alive, what madness is this?" 
" Your master, who had a fancy for coming to our 
neighborhood on the sly, and stealing a look at his own 
estate, like a prince in disguise; or like a sneak and a 
liar, as lie is by nature, and as he proved himself by hia 
acts.. 'Twas you who brought him to Brierwood, Johu 
Wort; 'twas you who lied about him to my sister-in-law* 
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She would never have opened my doon to a etranger bat 
for your recommendation/' r- 

" My master I My maatemt Brierwood P 

*' Your master^ Sir Francis Clevedon.'* - 

<' Now, look here, Bichard Bed may ne/' cried Mr/Wort, 
folding his arms upon the desk, and facing the farmer 
eteadi^^ in the moonlight, ''make an end of this madness, 
once and forever. Sir Francis was never in Eent/to'my 
knowledge, until he came home to tiike possession of his 
estate, just a year ago.'' 

Bichard. Bodlnayne laughed aloud-^ scornful, strident 
laugh. . '." 

'' WhatI you'll face it but, will youF He never came 
to Brierwood? You never brought him. there, and 
planted him on my foolish inonev-grubbing'sister-in^law 
as Mr. Walgry? Sir Francis Glevedou and your 'Mr, 
Walgry are not one and the same?" * 

*^ As there is a God above me, they are not!" answered 
Mr. Wort firmly. *' Hubert Walgrave lies dead at Oleve- 
don Hall. He changed his name to Harcrqss when he 
married an heiress." | , ,. . .., ^ 

Bichard Bedmayne started to his feet. . 

'' WhatI" he cried, '' is that the trnth^ Is it this man's 
likeness I've got here in my waistcoat pocket — the minia- 
ture that was sent to my girl ? W hy, it's thei image of Sir 
Francis Olevedon! Do you mean to tell me that two men 
— strangers— could be so much alike as thai, as muc^hlike 
each other as twin brothers?" . "^ 

'' There was a striking likeness between Sir Francisand 
Mr. Walgrave, though not such a close resemblance as you 
makeou^'' ^ , ; . ^ 

''Get a lisht and let me show you the miniature," 
answered Bichard Bedmayne. 

The steward struck a lucifer, and lighted an oiMamp 
that hung over the desk. Mr. Bedmayne put the open 
locket into his hand without a word. . • ^ ' 

" Yes," said John Wort, looking at it gravelv, *' this is 
^poi'trait of Huboi't Walgrave; very miich flattered, I 

fi;rant, and making him pretty near ten years younger than 
le looked of late vears; but not by any means a bad like- 
ness for all that.'' 
"His portrait!" exclaimed Richard, with suppressed 
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exnltatioD; " the likenen of the man who lies mordered 
at Gieredon Halir 

''Yea,'' answered the steward^ im|>atientlj. "How 
man? times mnst I tell yon the same tnin^?^ 

"Then Ood is just,^ cried Richard Bedmayne; "I 
killed the risbt manP 

" Tou killed r exclaimed Mr. Wort, aghast, staring at I 
the farmer's triumphant face with nnntterable horror in[ 
his own. ** Ton killed him! You a mnrdererl Bickl 
Bedmayne, yon most be madP 

"No, John, not mad — not mad now, or mad then; * 
never saner than when I fired that shot. Why when I 
came home from Oippsland I meant to kill him.* 

" For Ood's sake don't tell me that! What, yon, Bich- 
ard Bedmatne — a man we've all liked and respected — yon 
that anybody in Kingsbnij woald have trusted, or stood 
by, through thick and thin — ^you confess to a dastardly 
murder?'' 

" Not a dastardly murder. I tell yon I meant to have 
his life; was there anything less that would have wiped 
out the score between us two? If I'd asked him to figlit 
me — as gentlemen used to fight each other thirty years 
ago— do yon think he'd have done it, or listened to me? 
I tell you there was no other way of settling Ma/ account. 
I was 'bound to kill him I" 

John Wort looked at him for some minutes in silent 
wonder, bitine his nails doubtfully. No one but a raging 
madman would have talked like this, surely; and yet 
this man was perfectly calm and collected, and spoke 
with an air of conviction that was more strange than the 
fact of his gnirt* 

"Oood Ood I Bick Bedmayne," he exclaimed at last,^ 
with a groan, " what have von done?* 

" Killed the man who kflied my daughter. You call ' 
it murder; I call it justice." 

" Why, yon don't even know that it was this man poor 
Oracey went awav with." . 

" Don't I? What, not when he sent her his likeness? 
when he was the only man that ever had the opportunity 
of so much as ten minutes' talk with her? Why, this 
man lived in my house above a month; he was the only 
gentleman my Gracey knew—d — n him! Come, John 
Wort, you were a good friend to me in years gone by; 
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speak the truth like a man. Have voii auy doubt that .i^^^ 
waa fibis fellow who tempted my girl awayr* ' "' . / ' 
** aVo," replied the steward, emphatically, '\I, hfive 

And then after a pause he went on: 

"He's dead, and it oau't matter .now. , You've done 
your worst. Nothiug would hare wruug the admisj^iojii. 
out of me if he were still alive, ;! did suspect him. of' 
taking Grace away, and taxed him with,, it, as. I t9ld(yoa: 
long ago. He c^nied it— I told ;^ou the truth when I 
said that— but I never believed his denial. There , was 
no one else. She was not a ffii 
I had seen those two togetl^e 
But he was SMch a. steady-going 
mjght be trusteu.. I'd known I 
never known any harm of him; 
stances in his life, family mattei 
Upon my soul, Bick, I don't I 
more sbrrv for what happened 
own daughter. But; ob^; old fi 
there was no meaning m voni 
was not you who fired that 
Flood's gun. How. should yoi^ I 

"The fellow was loafing about the park with it late : 
last night. I thought. that he was up to mischief, some- 
how, and I,followed him a bit, and saw him hide his gun- 
in that old summer-house.: It was within reach of,-. my < 
arm when I saw him coming along the avenue, ^ith the 
moonliffht full upon his face. The devil put it in jiiy. Wfiy 
handy," , » 

\ "You must have been mad when you did it.** ■ 

y " Not any madder than I am now. It may have been' 
a wild kind of justice, but I meant it for justice." ' ' 

Mr. Wort groaned once more, and eat dotvn upon the* 
raggedest of the oflSce-stools in blank, dismal despair.' 

" What do you mean by coming here to tell me thisi 
Bichard BedmayneP" he inquired, helplessly. ^' Apiretty 
pickle you put me in! There's that poor innocent yotiiie; 
man in the lock-up hard by: as an honest inau it would 
be my duty to inform against you." 

"Do vour duty," answered the farmer, coolly. '* f 
came here on purpose to give myself in charge." 
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^'Toa did? And do yon know what that means?— 
Maidstone jail for the next six weeks, to be tried for yonr 
]ife at the next assizes, and to be hnnc;. Oh, Bick, Riok, 
to think that any man of your name shonid come to suoh 
an end as thatr' 

Bichard Bedmayne shrugged his shonlders with a sest* 
lire that was nonchalant enough, but accompanied by a 
faint sigh, 

"It's hard lines,'* he said. " Heaven knows I've tried 
to keep that name honest. When I was in debt here- 
abouts I felt as if I was scorched through and through 
with a red-hot branding-iron, because no Bedmayne of 
Brierwood had ever ow^ money he couldn't pay before 
my time. I worked hard, and wiped off that stain. But 
I suppose, when I'm dead and gone, the world will think 
worse of this business. And yet, John Wort, I'm not 
sorry that I killed him. I was sorry enough, ready to 
blow my brains out, when I thought I'd shot the wron^ 
man. !But, by the heaven above me, I do not repent of 
having killed my daughter's destroyerl" 

" GFood God, Bichard, what a hardened conscience you 
must havel" 

"I don't know anything about my conscience, but I 
know I've been hardening my heart a^inst that man for 
the last three years, and it wasn't likely I should deid 
over-gentlv with him when his time came, I hunted for 
him as well as I could; but I'm not £ood at that kind of 
hunting, and when I failed in that I thought I'd wait. 
There's a fate in these things. Providence would have 
thrown him in my path sooner or later; the world is 
hardly wide enough to hide a man long from the just 
wrath of his enemy. So I bided my time quietly enough, 
but never parted with the hope that I sliould find him be- 
fore I died. And when chance did throw him across my 
path, what would vou have me do?" asked Bichard Bed- 
mayne, with a sardonic laugh. " Civilly tell him who I 
was, I suppose, and ask him to apologize lor having broken 
my heart? No. I have dreamed of our meeting often 
enough, and all my dreams were colorad witii blood. 
Why, I have felt my ^rip upon his lying throat many a 
time, and have seen his false face change and darken as 
my ^rasp tightened." 

Tou have nursed your hatred until it has grown into 
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a monomania, Richard. You conld hardly have bepn an- 
swerable for what you did last night/' ' 

'^ I was answerable: and I am ready to answer to God, 
and man/' ; 

'"Vengeance is mine/" murmured the steward. 
'' Don't seek to justify your sin in the eyes of Ood, 
Bichard, but try to obtain His pardon. I don't want, to 
preach a sermon to you; it's hard enough to be placed in 
such a situation as yours, and I dop't lielieve there ever 
was a man more to be pitied. I only say this^don't take 
pride in a stubborn heart, Bichard. It's wiser to own 
yourself a sinner." , 

'Til think of squaring that account by and by," an- 
swered the other, in his reckless way; *^ihat can stand 
over. I want to set mattei-s right about that young matt 
they've sent to prison. 1 want to take my burden pn my 
own shoulders." ''\ 

Mr. Wort leaned his elbow on his desk, buried his face 
in his hands, and cogitated profoundly, while' Bichard 
Bedmayne coolly refilled his pipe, and lighted it at^ the 
office lamp. 

What was he to do? Give this man into the custody 
of the patrol from Tunbridge who nightly perambulated 
the peaceful shades of Kingsbury — pass him on to the 
jail where Joseph Flood now lay in durance? Do this 
with the certainty— or something very close to certainty 
— that he was handing his old friend over to a shameful 
doom? John Wore felt as if he could not do this thin?. 

Was there no way of escape? — no way by which Bich- 
ard Bedmayne could get clear off, and yet release young 
Flood from his present peril? Might he not draw up a 
full confession of his guilt, get his signature attested by 
some one who would not know the reiu nature of the docu- 
ment, and then start for Australia, leaving his confession 
behind him? That would surely ezculpa^ Joseph Food, 
and yet leave the guiltv man a chance of life and liberty. 
Mr. Wort was a man who respected the law and all its mjrs* 
teries, but it did not appear to him that the world in 
general would be anv better for the hanging of Bichard 
Bedmayne. He had also a just appreciation of the penal- 
ties to which an accessory after the fact would be liable; 
but he fancied he might suggest his friend's escape with- 
out incurring these. There was no money involved in 
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the transAOtion^ nor need the world ever know tliaMie 
was cognizant of Hiohard Bedmayne's orime. 
'' .'' Lobk here, Bick/' he said at last. '^There^s no one 
oan' think worse of what you've done than I do; bnt T 
know more of what's Rone before than the rest of the 
world; and I won't be the man to hand yoa over to the 
hangman." 

And then Mr. Wort went on to sufi^^st/ very clearly 
and cqnciselVi that line of oondnct which it seemed to 
himBiohara might safely adopt 

?f'If they bant' you down at last," he said, in con- 
clusion w-^' and' they'll hardly do that, for you can ^ot 
a. good. start of them— ^wh^, you'll have had a rnii lor 
yoitrlife^ Anyhow.'? . < 

''No/' said the farmer, quietly. '* I've done the 
deed; nud I'll stand by it. It doesn't seem half so bad 
to;;me to stand in the dock now that I know I killed 
the. fight Irian. I'll face the world, John Wort, and 
let the world know how li man can punish the destroyer 
of his H child. By 'heavens, if : there were more such 
rougli^and-ready. jnstica in the world, there would be 
lesSiVillainy. ' >The law's a big machine that only moves 
in/ia.Toertaiiil groove. - Let a man steer clear of that, and 
he may be as big a scoundrel as he pleases." 

f^WUiit do -you mean to do, then?" 

'' Give myself over to the police xsa soon as I leaye this 
office, r I thought yon would have been in a hurr^ to do 
it for, me; but as you're not, I suppose I must do it my- 
selfk" : . . . 

There was further parley after this, but Mr. Wort's 
arguments were of no avail. Bichard Bedmayne went 
out into the summer night, and walked alone the Tun- 
bridge road till he met the patrol, to whom ne told his 
story:. ' 

The man was at first incredulous. He knew Mr. Bed* 
mayne by sight, and had heard people talk of the 
strange, secluded life he led at Brierwood. The poor 
fellow was a little off his head, no doubt, thought the 

|)olioeman; but finding the poor fellow very resolute, 
10 suggested that they should proceed forthwith to 
01ovedon*^Sir Francis was a justice of the peace— and 
that Mr. Bedmayne should there repeat his extraordi* 
nary statement. 
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It WAS late when they arrived at Glevedon; bnt Sir Fran* 
ois was still in his stndy^ with a London detective for his 
companion. This man had o\\]j arrived an hoar before, 
his services not having been available at the moment the 
telegram arrived; and to this man Sir Francis had been 
relating all that Georgie had told him about Bichard 
Bedmajne. . - 

''A cnrioQS story/' remarked Mr. Winch, the detective, 
coolly; '' and it certainly does seem at the first glimpse to 
have a bearing on the case. Yet it hardly comes to much 
when taken against the evidence of the gnn, which Flood 
owns to; and of that girl he's been keeping company with, 
who, from what I can hear of the inqnest, seems to have 
done him no end of harm with her hysterics, and her talk 
about his jealousy, and being afraid of him, and ao on. 
It does not appear, from anything yon tell me, that this 
Bed may ne threatened violence toward you while under 
that delusion about the miniature; and unless he had 
threatened, the rest comes to nothinj^." 

''A man may mean a good deal without threatening,'' 
said Sir Francis; '' and you see in this case there has b^n 
a wrong done, and there was a strong motive. . Lady 
Olevedon said the man had a desperato air, like a man 
who was capable of any rash act." 

** But how did he come by your groom's gnnP How do 
you set over the gun, sir?" * 

^' I leave that problem for vou to solve. All I can tay 
is that I know this Flood to be a good fellow; he's been 
with me only a twelvemonth certainly, but I know some- 
thing of his disposition, and he came to me with an ex- 
cellent character from a gentleman near here. No, I can 
not believe Joseph Flood to be an assassin." 

The baronet and Mr. Winch were still discussing the 
details of the case when a servant announced that a 

Soliceman, accompanied by another person, wished to see 
ir Francis. 

^' Bring them in immediatelv," said Sir Francis. 
''Some new evidence, I suppose,'' he added, to the de- 
tective. * ' 
" Ye8> sir," replied Mr. Winch, with a sarcastic air; 
''no doubt you'll have plenty of mares'-nests brought 
you by the local police." 
The job was a good one, and the accomplished Winch 
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did not widh tne local policy to out the ground from un* 
derhis feet by any abnormal sharpness and aotivity. 

Richard Bedmavne walketl first into the room, alone, 
tinshackledy with his head more erect than he had car- 
ried it fpr a long time; a noble specimen of the English 
yeontan class, witfi something of the free grace of some 
wild forest creature in his bearing, which was eren mora 
noble than the sturdy British ruggedness. He was a hand- 
some man still, in spite of the change and ruin that had 
come upon him; and as he stood calmly facing Sir Francis 
in the lamplight, with only the table between them, the 
baronet thonght that he had never beheld a more striking 
flgure.. 

He guessed at once that this man must be Bichard 
Bedmayne, 

The policeman told his story briefly, but with a good 
many ** he says,*' and "I says," to carry him through it. 
' ^* And as you was the nearest magistrate. Sir Francis, 
^nd concerned in this business, as one may 8aj% begging 

{our nardon, Sir Francis, I thought as how rd better 
ring liim. along here; and if you sec any grounds for be- 
lieving this /ere rum start, why, you could make out a 
warrant and commit him. I could got a cart and drive 
him over to Tunbridge f^r to-night, and he can go on to 
Maidstone to-morrow; leastways, if yon think there's any 
truth in, his story." 

''I have reason. to know that his story is perfectly true,'' 
said Sir Francis, filling in the warrant as he spoke. 
'' Abominable as his crime is^ I am glad that he has at 
least had enough good feeling left to prompt him to give 
liimself up, rather than let an innocent man suffer for his 
wickedness." 

''Tes, Sir Francis," replied the policeman, looking at 
Bichard Bedmavne with a lenient countenance; ''and I 
hope as how. that, and the facte of him and his having 
farmed their own land for the last three hundred year, 
will stand in his favor with the judge and jury." 
: The guilty man himself spoke not a word, but stood 
quietly waitmg to be handed on upon the next stage of that 
brief journev which was to convey him to the gallows. 

^f I should be glad if you would repeat the statement 
which you made just now to the officer, MV« Bedmayne, 
here in the presence of witnesses." 
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The man obeyed unhesitatingly, telling liis story in the 
plaiueat words, with no attempt to extenuate bis oondnot. 

''A bad business from beginning to end/'* said Sir 
Franois, with a sigh. ^'Tou can remove your prisoner, 
oflScer. ' My people will accommodaite you with a convoy-- 
ance, and yon can take a groom to Tnnbridge with you, 
if you want one. 'V '•>• : 

" Better let me go. Sir Francis," ihterposed 'Mr. Winch. 
'Tm better up to that kind of business than a groom* I 
rose from the ranks myself, serReant.^' 

Not a word more was said. The information was made 
out, and the warrant granted. RicharidBedmayne waited 
with Mr. Winch in a lobby adjoining the housekeeper's 
room while a dog-cart was being got ready for his speedy 
transport to Tunbridgo. They drove at a smart pace 
tlirough the moonlit country, every inch whereof was so 
familiar to the prisoner. He sat beside the driver with 
folded arms, silentlv watching the Ifindscape as it sped 
past him, as if, looking on hill and valley, coppice and 
hedge-row, (or the last time, he would fain have printed 
every featnt*e of the scene u[K>n' his memory, as a picture 
whfch he might keep in bis mind to brighten' the gloom 
of his narrow cell. ^ '•" " •• • 

Fear he had none, nor remorse as yet; but be had a, 
Tague feeling that it was sad to tutu his back upon so' 
fair a world; to lose the glory of summer sunshine and 
the freshness of summer winds forevei". > 



OHAPTEK XLVt ' '^'Ji'^^i^ 

They carried fill that remained of Hubert Harcross 
back to Mastodon Orescent — secretly, under' cover ' of 
night, as befitted so solemn a transit. ' They set up the 
ponderous treble coflSn on trestles in that darksome den 
behind the dining-room, which was filled, for the most 
part, with law-books and parliamentary reports — the dis- 
mal chamber where the dead man had been wont to spend 
solitary hours in the stillest watch of the night. 
. They brought him home steialthily, when Mastodon 
Crescent was wrapped in sleep — that sleep of care-takers 
and lonely house-maidd which falls upon western London 
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ont of the Beasoii. i They brought him home and laid him 
in this darkened stndy, there to wait the final journey to 
the Vallory vault at Eensal Oreen, a grim square stone 
edifiee nearly as lar^e as a modern villa, with an iron door 
of an Egyptian design,, that was eminently suggestive pf 
mummies. 

Mi's. Harcrosseame home the day after this midnight 
fouruey. Georgie and Sir Franois had done their utter- 
most to persuade her to remain at Olevedon, but in vain. 

** You are very kind to wish it, but I would rather be 
with Atnt/' she said, piteously, as if there were indeed as 
much oompanionship between herself and that olay-cold 
corpse as there had been when those two were living man 
and wife. 

Georgie would have gone to London to stay with her; 
but this offer, too, Mrs. Harcross declined. 

''Indeed, I would rather be alone; nothing can make 
my loss any less, or make me think of it any less/' 

Her father had arrived at Olevedon by this time, having 
sped thither as swiftly as his gout would suffer him to 
speed; and, under her father's escort, Mrs. Harcross left 
Ulevedon Hall to return to that splendid mansion which 
had been the cheerless home of her brief wedded life. 

It was a dreary journey and a dreary business altogether 
for^r. Vallory, and altliough he was sincerely attached 
to his daughter, he would gladly have deputed the task to 
Weston, wno was languishine to be useful, and deeply 
wounded by his cousin's reiusal to see him: a lengthy 
journey, although they traveled express, and shot the sta- 
tions swift as a falling star. Augusta sat silent, with 
slow tears rolling down her pale cheeks every now and 
then. Once or twice Mr. Vallory made some feeble at- 
tempt to comfort her; but the dead man's nntimely end not 
coming in any way under the category of happy I'eleases, 
he was sorely put to it to shape even the tritest consola- 
tory sentence. 

Across the dull agony of Augusta's grief there shot the 
sting of a sharper anguish — the biting pain of remorse. 
True that she nad loved the dead man as deeply after her 
own nature as wife ever loved husband, but she had not 
the less cheated him of his due, locked her love in her 
own breast, starved him with cold words and disdainful 
looks, kept him at arm's-length, as it were, lest in coming 
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too near he should discover that she was a very womau at 
best. 

She had cheated him: that was the cruel truth which 
c(ime home to her now. She had been proud of him, but 
had nerer acknowledged her pride; bad paid him none of 
that tender tribiuc of praise and even sweet-savored flat* 
tery which loving women give to their husbands, the hum- 
ble flowers of speech which strew the path, matrimonial, 
ais village children scatter their blossoms before the feet of ' 
bridegroom and bride. Every man is more or less, god- 
like in his own estimation, and the world must seem cold 
to that unappreciated hero for whom no altar- fire burns 
at home. Hubert Harcross had been made to do without 
such domestic honiaf;c. If he came home to Mastodon 
Cre0cent glowing with a* professional victory, and-in a 
nioment of expansion. communicated the particnlars.^of 
hi/9 success, no mpture beamed in the eyes of. his^ wife,' no 
sympathetic word^ encouraged Inm. to dilate upon* his 
trii^mph; he was only told that that odious, court had 
rhade him late lot; dinner, or that he ha(^ only half an 
hout to dress if ho meant to keep his ^ngi^gement in Fprt- 
rtiaii Square. . . .. r >r.i'x. i" 

She remembered these trifles and many other details pf 
h^r married life to-day as she traTeled, swiftly toward that 
Worse, ,'^han empty hous^ wher^ her .dead husbandywas 
lying.' She remembered that interview, in ^the picti^re^ 
gallery at Qlevedon Hull, when he had told her the secret 
of his life; remembered with a bitter, pang h,ow sheihad 
refrained from any expression of pity for him, and thpnght 
only of herself, and compassionated only herself,'a9 if the 
j great wrong done to him had been only, a w;rong against 
! her. It was a bitter thing to reckon these small injustices, 
these petty sights, now, when the victim of them had 
passed beyond the reach of apology or atonement. Down 
to the grave must she carry this burden of a great debt; 
further than the grave she could not look. She was a re- 
ligious woman, in a church-going, strictiv conforming 
sense, but she was not spiritual enough to be able to say, 
** We shall meet in a fair far-off land, where he will read 
my heart and forgive me.'* 

Very stately was the funeral which for onei brief hour 
enlivened the emptiness of Mastodon Crescent. All that 
can be done by sable plumes and costly trappings, by 
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Bolemn-Tisaged mutes and inky-liaed Flemish hones, oj 
monrniDg-coaches' and close-ishuttered bronghnms, was 
done, to do honor to the dead. Augusta Ilarcross oould 
not be dissuaded from aocompanjiug her husband in that 
last journey. She went with her fatlier in the first of the 
mouruin^-ceaohes, silent, ashy pale, but tearless. She 
stood b^ide the vault of the Vallorys, and saw the massiye 
oaken ooffin deposited in its stonv niche, and looked at 
the. empty place beside it, where she might lie when her 
time should come. 

And so ended the story of her married life. She went 
home desolate to the abode of horrors, a spacious and 
splendid mansion where 'MoTe, domestic love, no longer 
nestles;'' went home to find the blinds drawn up, ojpeu 
windows admitting the summer air, the rooms and bal* 
oonies bright with flowers; a smirking pretense that there 
had been no such thing as a death in tue fsimily palpable 
OTerywhere. 

A strange fancj seized her when she had sent her father 
home to Acropolis Square to nurse his gout, and had thus 

f;ot rid of his clumsy attempts at consolation — a fancy for 
coking at the dead man's rooms on the third floor, the 
Tenr thought whereof in this day of remorse had been cue 
of her small tortures. Those third-floor rooms were one 
of the many trivial slights she had put ui>ou him, one of the 
little ways by which sne had suffered him and the house- 
hold to know that he was only a secondary personage in 
that establishment. 

She went up the servants' staircase, a roomy staircase 
enoug;h — for every thin{| in this stately district was built 
on wide lines — but oi a somewhat chilling aspect, the 
stairs covered with floor-cloth, the wuUs^paintea a dingy .^ 
drab. She went up to the spacious chamber which she '^ 
had so rarely entered during her husband's life-time. It 
was not a cheerful room; tlie windows on this story had 
been designed with a view to external effect; ihe sills were 
breast high, the lower panes of plate-glass obscured by 
the stone cornice outside them. There was plenty of light, 
but the windows revealnd nothing of the outer world, only 
three patohes of summer sky, no glimpse of verdant park, 
or cheerful sqnares. The room was large and bare. Mr. 
Harcross liad repudiated all fiuery. A huge metal bath 
occupied one end, with all its works and pipes exposed 
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like a skeleton clock. There was a barren desert of floor- 
clothy a lowy wide mahogaujr wardrobe, fiiirof long, 
narrow drawers (for the presiding genius of the tailor- 
ing art has discovered that to hang a coat is.destrnction); 
one oushiouless oak arm-chair stood before the dressinff- 
tablOy a chair of the severest school of n[>holstei7 — snon 
a chair as Cannte the Dane may have sat in when he put 
his flatterers to the blnsh on the edge of Southampton 
Water; two grim rows of boots on a stand masked the 
flre-placoy half a dozen railway time-tables and a legal 
almanac adorned the space above the mantel-piece; pict- 
xircy or bronze, or bust, or object of luxury, there was none. 

Anffnsta seated herself in the arm-chair, and looked 
round the room drearily. For how many conventional 
dinner-parties, for how manv joyless receptions, Hubert 
Harcross had drassed himself in this room I How often 
and how often had he mounted that cheerless stair and 
put on the regulation costume when it wonld have suited 
Iiis liumor so much better to dine at home and to dawdle 
away a lazy evening after his own pleasure, sleeping a 
little, reading a little, enjoying the rare privilege of resti 
IIow often had he gone up to that room to dress feeling 
like a slave at a wheel, grinding on forever! • 

It was not )K>ssibIe that Augusta could fully compre- 
hend how joyless this life of fashionable pleasure nad 
been to him; but she did know that she had often insisted' 
on his going out when he would rather have remained at 
home, that she had squared his days and hours by the 
rule and compass of her particular, world, that she |ia4 
never let him live his own life. 

Very bitter is the memorv of such small injuries when 
the victim of them lies dead^ 

Her eyes wandered slowly about the room that was so 
strange to her. The sparsely furnished chamber had no 
strong individuality of its own; it was not a room which 
«ven hinted at theliistory of its last occupant; there were 
no scattered evidences of his favorite pursuits, no traces 
of his presence. It was a room entirely without litter, 
and it is litter which most bespeaks the character of. the 
tenant. Yon may read the history of a household on a 
dust-heap sometimes better than in the bric-A-brao of a 
carefully arranged drawing-room. 
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/'The room is like himself/' Augusta thonght: 'Mt 
tells nothing of his life." 

On one side of the fire-place there were three or fonr 
trunks and portmanteaus, one iron-clampcd boZ| mnch 
larger than the rest— a shabby, mncli-battcred reoeptnole, 
decorated with the dignified labels of various railway 
oompanies — the very box in which Hubert Walgrave had 
carried his books to Brierwood. On this massive chest 
Augusta's eyes lingered, though tfuUjr. 

** I dare say he kept his papers in that/' she said to 
hei*sel( — ''old letters, secrets, perhaps; a man who told 
so little must have had secrets. ' 

She took a bunch of kevs from her pocket, and looked 
at them with a faint and bitter smile; the dead man's 
keys, on a; rin^ with his name and address engraved upon 
it, each kev distinguished by a neat ivory label. 

'^ If he bad anv secrets, they are all in mv power now/' 
she thought. '' Or was that one secret or nis birth the 
only thins he ever kept from me? Whatever papers he 
has left, 1 had better examine and burn them. I don't 
want all the world to know my husband's history." 

She moved a couple of empty portmanteaus which 
surrounded the iron-damped box, and then knelt down 
l>efore it and opened it. 

There were no papers in that capacious chest. Only a 
tapgle of unmade silk dresses and cashmere shawls, 
French slippers, ivory-backed hair-brushes, daintily 
carved by the cunning hand of some Ohinose artisan, 
fans, seen ting-bottles, packets of primrose and lavender 

f [loves — the things Mr. Walgrave had bought years ago 
or Grace Redmayne. 
Mrs. Harcross dragged these objects out of the chest 
>>ne by one, at arm's-length, as if the ver^ touch of them 
might have defiled her, and flung them in a heap on the 
floor. What did they mean? None of them had been 
used. Thev were tuthbled and injured from rough pack- 
ing, but, all unworn. No scrap of paper, no vestige of 
letter or memorandum, helped to solve the mystery. 
There was nothing but this confusion of woman's cloth- 
ing, a multitude of delicate and costly objects crammed 
pell-mell into a big box. 

Having cast them forth in this way, Mrs. Haitsross waa 
presently obliged to put them back again. It would never 
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do for the prying eyes of TnlHon or of au^ domesfcic in 
thafc hoQse to rest npon those inscrutable silks and slip- 

Eers and cashmeres and hair-brnshes. She thrast thetn 
aok into the chest, leaving them it possible in a worse 
condition than the state in which she. had fonnd them, 
put down the lid hastily, and locked and dotibteMoOked 
j the receptacle. Then with a little wailing cry she clasped 
her hands across her brow, and sat, fixed as iNiobe, n|)on 
the flTonnd beside that box/ 

''They must have belonged to some one he loved,'' she 
said to herself. '' What other reason could he have had 
for keeping them?" 

Her quick eye had told her that the things were of mod- 
ern fashion, made within the last few years; things that 
eonld not by any possibility have belonged to his mother, * 
who had died more than thirty yeais ago. She could not 
comfort. herself with that idea, as she might have done 
otherwise. 

*' That pale apple-green was in fashion the summer be- . 
fore my marriage,'' she said to herself, thinking of one of 
the delicate fabrics which she had stuffed relentlessly into 
the box. '' Bouffante made me a dress of that very shade 
for a garden-party." 

This was the bitterest pang of all. She could have 
forgiven the dead man for loving her with a measured 
affection, but not for bestowing unmeasured love else- 
where. 

''He must have loved the owner of those things very 

dearly," she though, " or he would hardly have run such 

a risk as to keep Uiem." 

: Those cashmeres and packets of gloves and plumed and 

• painted fans, such a heap of unworn finery difcarded, had 

' a look of luxurv and recklessness. She thought of all 

the stories she had heard from worldly wise matrons of 

bijou villas in the shades of Fulham or St. John's Wood, 

and it seemed to her that these things must have been 

Krt of the belon^incrg of such a villa. The thought led 
r into a labvrintb of painful speculations. The last 
idea that could have entered her imagination was that 
only for a village maiden, tender and pure and true, had 
these fineries been chosen. 
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- CHAPTER XLVIL 

. Richard Rbdhatnb was a prisoner in Maidstone jaiU 
Very wearisome were the examinations and cross-examina- 
tions wbich were necessary before the indictment against 
the actual sinner was fairly made out^ and the innocence 
of Joseph Flood so demo|is(;rated as to admit of his release 
from custody. Then, with the season of hop-gatherings 
and the long October nights lit here and there by camp- 
fireSi. came the assizes. Rick Red may no, of Brierwood 
Farm» the kindly master, the cheorful, open-hearted 
yeoman and trusty friend of years gone by, stood in the 
dock to^plead fi;uilty to a midnight assassination. 

Never was there a profounder silence than that which 
held the court spell-bound, when, after a verdict of guilty 
and a recommendation to mercy, the prisoner was asked 
if he had anything to say. 

** Yes/' answered Richard Redmayne, quietly. '* There 
is something I should be thankful .to say, with your lord- 
ship's leave. I should like the world to know why I shot 
that man." 

And then, in very plain and simple words, with a singu- 
lar clearness and conciseness, he told Qraoe's story and 
his own; his return from Australia, his search, his dis- 
covery^nly of a grave — his rooted conviction that the 
revealment of her lover's villainy had slain his daughter.. 
He told the judge, in a few rugged, powerful sentences, 
what he felt as be sat in the moonlight watching his 
enemy's. approach, and why he fired straight at that 
enemy's breast. , . 

'' tdon't want anybody to say that I was off my head 
that night," he said in conclusion. *' I meant to do it. 
T'd rather speak the truth and be hanged for it than be 
saved by a lie." 

All the plausible rhetoric of a Thurtell or a Fanntleroy, 
airing a university education in the dock, would have 
seemed poor beside that unvarnished statement of facts. 
Already the jury had recommended the guilty man to 
mercy; the judfi;e strengthened their recommendation by 
all the might of his own influence. Thank Ood, we do 
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not live in haugin^ daysl Of ten men doomed to the gal- 
lows six escape tneir doom, and Richard Bedmayne was- , 
one of the six. Three days before the date appointed for 
his execution the jail chaplain informed him that the 
Secretary of State had been pleased to commute his sen- 
tence to penal servitude for life. 

Richard Bedmayne gaye a deep siffh of relief when he 
heard, these tidings, but was not wildly elated, like a man; 
tor whom the prospect of death had l>een full of terror. ' 

''I thank yoit kindly, sir," ho said, very quietly; *' I' 
feel much beholden to you and the other gentlemen for « 
having taken all this trouble to beg me off; and I am very ' 
glad for the sake of the good old name that Pm not going ' 
to be jerked out of this world by the common hangman. ' 
But as far as my own feelings go, I think Vd as lief have 
ended my troubles even that way. Hard labor and a prison 
for the rest of one's life isn't a lively pros|)ect for a man 
to look forward to." 

'' But it's a mercy for which you have good reason to be 
grateful, Bedmavne," the chaplain answered^ gravely^ 
''since it will atford you time for penitence. A crime 
such as yours is not to be wiped out hastily, though we 
can not reckon the mercy of God to sinners, or what 
8|)ocial dispensation lie may reserve for those who lie un- 
der the final sentence of the law. You h/ive a great work^ 
to do for your soul in years to come, Bichard^ for I fear 
your mind is not yet awakened, to the enormity of your 
offense. Think how great a sin it was to lurk waiting for 
your enemy in the darkness of the night." 

"It was broad moonlight," said Bichard, bluntly; 'Mie 
might have seen me as well as Isaw him." ' 

" The act was not the less treacherous," rejoined the 
chaplain. " Consider how great a sin it is to send u soul 
unprepared to stand before its Maker. And, by your 
own snowing, the man had been a sinner; even his sin 
against your daughter may have been still unrepented of." 

Bichard Bedmayne stood for a few moments looking at 
the ground in thoughtful silence befove he i-eplied to this 
suggestion. 

'' I don't know," he said at last, *' but I think somehow 
that he was sorry." And thou he told the story of his^ 
visit to the church-yard at Hetheridge, and of the gar- 
land of snow-white hot-house flowers. ''I hardly think 
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iieM have remembered ber birfcbday, and gone yonder 
to lay that wreatli upon ber pfrave^ if be hadn't been 
sorry. It wonld have been easier for him to forget ber. 
If rd remembered those flowers n]>on her grave that 
ui|[ht at Oleyedon^ I don't think T should have shot him." 
.TitwuB th6:firat!eYpr<^ion of any feeling like sorrow or 
regret which had droppcfd from *Rick l£Bdmayne's lips. 
The ohaplaiOy although recognizing something noble in 
the man, had begun to fear he was a hardened sinner; 
but at his first indication that the stubborn heart oould 
melt^ the good man took coui^e^ and grew more hopeful 
about his spiritual patient. He workea this Tein with all 
his might oefore the prisoner was transferred to Portland; 
talked much of the dead siv], and of Ood's providence, 
which had snatched her from -a world that was full of 
snares for helpless innocent wanderers, who had once 
strayed from the home nest. He talked of that mys- 
terious spirit world in which the secrets of all hearts 
are to be made manifest; a world where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage, neither teai-s nor death, 
neither sin nor sorow; where Richard Rodniayne and his 
daughter and his daughter's lover might meet, forgiven 
and fordving. 

His Tabors were not in vain. It was with a softened 
apirit that the farmer left Maidstone jail and the country 
of his birth, with no last look at the stubble fields md 
busy hop gardens of Brierwood, close guarded with other 
felons in a railway van, roughly shipped as if they had 
been a small herd of cattle sent up to the London market. 

But before the removal of this little band of delinquents 
to new quarters. Rick Redmayne had an interview with 
an old friend. John Wort, the steward, paid him a visit ^ 
in his cell at Maidstone on the last day of his residence 
there, and bade him a kindlv farewell, not without some 
show of emotion, as sternly held in check as any roufi^ii- 
and-ready, gruff-spoken man of business ever hold his 
more tender emotions. 

''Thank God, they remitted the sentence, Rick," said 
the steward. ** I dare say it seems hard enough to you to 
go to Portland. But, bless my soul! I hear the air is 
uncommonly healthy, and the diet good; and who knows 
how soon you may get a ticket of leave — if — if you behave 
well, as of course you will, and attend chapel regular — 
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though I suppose that'll be compulsory — and read vonr 
Bible, and what not. and make friends with your cbilp* 
lainr 

" Pm a lifer/* said Richard, grimly. *' I don't sup- 
pose tickets of leave are dealt out very free to lifers/' 

''Oh, but there's no knowinjr. There are exceptional 
cnses, you know. And favoritism ^oes a gooa way. 
You'll start with a good character; and be sure you make 
friends with the chaplain." 

'' I'll curry favor with no man," said Rick, proudly. 

''Ourry favor! of course not; but you like your JBiblo, 
don't you? and may just ns well read it." 

''I should like to see Queensland and the new farm 
ag^aiu before I die, and to see what Jim has made of it," 
8>iid Rick, thouffhtfully; "else I don't think it much 
matters whether I'm in jail or out of it. I suppose my 
work at Portland Island will be out of doors, ana that I 
shall have the open sky above my head, and feel the sea- 
wind blowing over me. I don't care how hard the work 
may be, so long as it isn't inside four walls." 

'' But if ever you do get free, Rick, a few years ahead of 
us—" 

''If over I do, I'll sail straight away for Brisbane. I 
sha'n't come back to Kent to l^ pointed at as the firs t'that 
ever brouglit disgrace on the name of Redmayne." < 

" Oh, Kick, I don't believe there's a man among ns 
who doesn't pity you," said the steward, earnestly. " Sir 
Fraiicis was one of those that tried hardest to get the 
sentence commuted. Lady Clevedon — well there! — the 
tears were in her eves when she talked to me about you." 

"Tender-hearted soul," murmured Richard, gently; 
"I was sorry for her when I thought I'd killed her 
husband: but I can't for the life of me get to feel friendly 
toward oim, though I know he's never done me anir 
harm, and has even stood my friend since my trial. lie's 
too much like that other. Good God! I couldn't have 
believed such a likeness was possible between men who 
were nothing to each other."- ' 

"The likeness was strong, certainly, but hardly so close 
as you think. You only saw Harcross in the moonlight; 
if you'd seen both men by broad day, you'd have seen 
plenty of difference between them. The strangest thing 
was the accidental likeness in that miniature^an accident 
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that niidit 1uy6 cost Sir Francis his life. But the; were 
like each other, there's no denying that; only the resem^- 
bhince may not be quite so strans^e as you think/' 

*' What do yon mean by that?'^ 

'* Oome, Rick, 1 belieye you're to be trusted — not a man 
to blab everything yon know, or to talk where talking 
wonld be a 'breach of honor — so Til tell you a secret. 
Those two were something more than casual acquaintances^ 
though Sir Francis didn't know it, and is never likely to 
know it. They were half- brothers. '* 

" What?" 

*' Half-brothers. Ten years before Sir Lucas Olevedon 
married Miss Agnes Wilder he ran away with an actress, 
a pretty woman, and a woman who was, for a few seasons, 
the rage up in London. She went by the name of Mrs. 
Mostyn, but whether she had a husl>and, living or dead, 
is more than J know; and whether Sir Lucas ever mar- 
ried her is more than I know. But my belief is that ho 
did, for just before she died he sold an estate that his 
mother left him and settled every si x|)encc of the purchase- 
money in trust for the benefit of the son that nad been 
born somewhere in Italy. Lord Dartmoor was one of tho 
trustees,and I was the other, and it was Lord Dartmoor 
made him do it, as I heard drop from him in the course of 
the business. It was a good lump of money that he parted 
with this way, and I knew Sir Lucas well enough to know 
that he wouldn't have sacrificed as much as a twentieth 
part of the sum for any generous or manly consideration — 
in plain words, not unless he was obliged. ' So I have al- 
ways suspected there was some kind of marriaj;e — if not 
strictly legal, still strong enough to friehten Sir Lucas — 
and that the poor lady was persuadea to sell her son's 
birthright for this settlement. Sir Lucas had just come 
home from the Continent, and was paying his court to 
another lady at the time, the only daughter and heiress . 
of a Rreat banker, a young lady who alterward married 
a nobleman. That courtship uever came to anything. 
Sir Lucas was going down-hill by this time, and his char- 
acter had got to be pretty well known, so the young lady's 
father shut the door in his face, and he came down to 
Glevedon and shut himself np and sulked like a wounded 
wild beast* As to his son, I don't believe he ever took 
^he trouble to see him after he loft him somewhere in for* 
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eign parte with tho poor mother. If anything waa wanted 
to be done I did it; and when Lord Dartmoor d«ed I had 
the whole management of the boy's bosibess till he came 
of age, when my trasteeship expired. We gave him a 
first-rate eduoation — there was just enough income to do 
that liberally, and leave a small margin for accumulation, 
lie was a olerer, steady-going lad, and seemed to do well 
wherever he went Ajb a young man he was free from all , 
his father's rices. I had as much trust and confidence in 
him as I might have had in my own son, or I should 
never have brought him across your threshold. You'll 
believe that of me, won't yon, Richard Bedmayne? -I 
should never have brought him to Brierwood if I hadn't 
thought him an honest man." '' {\ 

** Ay, ay," said Rick, gloomily, "vou trusted him/ 1 
dare say, but the wrone was done |or all thaU A stranger 
was brought into my bouse while I was away — a stranger 
who broke my daughter's heart." > ' /.^ 



H 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



Mrs. Haroross read Richard Redma;^ne's story in the 
*' Times" — read it with dry eyes, but a bitter and passion- 
ate heart. So she had been the dupe, after all I and all 
that remorse for her own short-comings, all that sad yearn- 
ing for the days of her married life to come back affain, 
that she might be a better wife to the husband of her 
love — all those punffs of conscience were wasted agony. 
He had never loved her; his false heart hud been given to 
this country girl; his moody hours of thought ana silence 
had been a tribute to that dead love. He had given to 
her, his legitimate wife, only tho unreal imase and sem- 
blance of affection, while tender memories and remorseful 
thoughts were lavished on that lost idol. 

In the light of this discovery she remembered a hun- 
dred petty details of the life that was ended; the merest 
trifles in themselves, but indicating so much now that she 
possessed the key to their meaning. She remembered 
how much more prone he hud been to fits of absence and 
gloom after that summer holiday in Kent than he had 
ever been before — a cliunge which she had ascribed to al- 

15 
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tered IieaUh^ and abont which, iu the proud seonrifey that 
a well-developed organ of self-esteem chives its possessor^ 
she had troubled herself very little. She drained her oup 
of bitterness to the drep^s, and even went down to Brier- 
wood to see the place where her lover had learned to bo 
false to her. Mi*s. Bush was still in charge of the homo- 
stead, and was quite ready to tell the strange lady all she 
knew, even without the bribe of a sorereign which Mrs. 
Harcross gave her. Augusta saw the low, old-fashioned 
rooms; the garden, where a few pale monthly-roses were 
still blooming with a faint perfume that seemed like a 
memory of vanished sweets. Mrs. Bush pointed out the 
cedar ** under which Mr. Bednmyne and his family was so 
fond of sittin'^-Miss Grace, and her aunt and uncle, and 
: all — of a Sunday evenin'/' How common it all sounded! 
And it was for a girl with such surroundings as these that 
: he had been shamefully false to her! For this poor cot- 
tage heroine he had forfeited his life! 

There was a photograph of Grace still hanging over the 
chimney-piece m Uiclmrd's room— a poor, faint shadow 
of the sweet, changeful face. What! was it for this in- 
significant countenance he had betrayed her? She ques- 
tioned Mrs. Bush closely about the dead girl. Was she 
prettier than the picture — much prettier? Mrs. Bush re- 
plied that she was ^'pleasing,'' and could not be induced 
to venture beyond that cautious epithet. Augusta asked 
permission to walk round the garuen once more by her- 
self; and, having obtained it, went slowly along the path 
where Hubert and Graice had lingered quoting *' Bomeo 
and Juliet '' in the summer night; looking drearily into the 
orchard whore they had sat on sultry afternoons, she with 
some never-to-be-finished needle-work in her lap, he read- 
ing and expounding Shelley's ** Epipsyohidion,'' and think- 
ing how sweet it would be to spend the rest of his days in a 
garden or an orchard at Grace Redmayne's feet. Augusta 
gazed upon this humble scene with tired, aching eyes, 
marveling strangely, in the midst of her despair, how he 
to whom all the glories of the Acropolis Square district 
were open could have endured existence in such a scene 
as this, eTon for a week. And then she went back to the 
fly that had brought her from the stiition, and made bar 
V dismal journey home, thereto seclude herself from all 
'companionship, and brood upon this new trouble. 
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It WS18 a cruel blow, a mosfc Immiliatin^ revelation; for 
ehe hnd loved the traitor, still loved him, holding his 
memory dearer than any earthly affection. Still more 
bitter even than the first shock of the discovery was 
Weston Vallory's visit of condolence, with the "Times** 
newspaper in his pocket, and a smug smile of satisfaction 
Inrking at the corners of his cunning mouth. 

"It is the fate of noble natures to be deceived, my 
dear Augusta,*' he said, with a sympathetic air. " Suffer* 
ingsuoh as yon are called upon to endure is a heritage of 
sorrow which but too often accompanies nobility ^6t 
heart.** ;.- 

Mrs. Harcross was the last of women to brook an^ sen- 
timental impertinence of this kind. All the cousmship 
in the world could not, in her eyes, justify such violation 
of her sacred grief. 

" Who taught you to gauge my sorrow?'* she cried, with 
passionate disdain, "or to measure his sins with your 
potty plumb-line? At his worat, he was better and nobler 
than you over were or can be. Stick to your ofiBce-desk, 
and your copying-machine, and your gutta-|)ercha fipcnk- 
ing-tnbes, Weston; if you please, and do not presume to 
talk of my troubles.*' 

This was rather a knock-down blow for Weston Vallory, 
who had fancied the course very smooth and straight bie- 
fore him now that Providence in its wisdom had removed 
that stumbling-block, Hubert Harcross. 

He left his cousin's presence crest-fallen, but not despair- 
ing. Augusta's words and manner had been contemptuous 
to an unboarablo degroe; but then a woman in a passion 
will say anything; and he had perhaps been somewhat 
premature in his offers of sympathy. The aspect of 
things would be different *by and by, no doubt. He 
would resent this outrage by a lofty silence and a dignified 
withdrawal of his presence; he would hold himself aloof 
from Augusta for some time to come, until that foolish, 
infatuated woman should discover that the man who had 
always been useful had per force of habit become neces- 
sary. 

He went back to his office desk as his cousin had bidden 
him, and worked on steadily, adding brick to bHck in 
that vast edifice, the firm of Harcross and Vallory/ and 
looking forward with a hopeful patience to that fat* 
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are dav in which Aagasta and her fortune sbeald be 
his^ and when the butler and his satellites, and all the 
household in Mastodon Orescent, should bow down be- 
fore him, and own him for their muster. With such a 
house and such a wife, supported and sustained by the 
business in Old Jewry, which must eventually become all 
bis own, what more of earth's splendors or fame's laurels 
could he desire? He would not have exchanged such a 
lot for the might of Orossus, or Darius, or Alexander, or 
Hannibal, or Polvcrates, or any of those classical ''par- 
ties'' whose, works had made the burden of his school- 
days, who abode in hourly dread of unpleasant oracles, 
and altogether appeared to be more subject to the fluctu- 
ation of fortune and the malice of the gods than any mod- 
ern adventurer. 

So Mr. Yallory, junior, held his soul in patience, and 
his faith was strong in time; whereby it was something 
of a shock to him to learn one fine morning from bis 
uncle that Augusta was going to sell off the splendid 
goods and chattels in Mastodon Orescent, and to travel 
on the Oontinent for a year or so with her father. 
• ** You can set on very well without me here, Weston," 
Mr. Yallory observed, graciously; ''and I really feel it 
my dutv to look after Augusta. This business has been 
an aw/iil blow. I think she felt that horrid story of 
Harcross's past life which came out during that scoun- 
drel Redmayne's trial almost more than her husband's 
death, although she has never admitted as much to me. 
I am very glad to take her abroad; change of scene and 
all that kind of thing may do wonders, yon know. And 
I'm very ^lad she has decided upon selling the lease and 
iurniture in Mastodon Crescent; she'll get rid of all mel- 
ancholy associations, you see/' 

^ " And sacrifice no end of money," said Weston, with a 
lugubrious look. " She'll realize about as many hundreds 
as she spent thobsands. I have no doubt there's a good 
deal of consolation in that to anything as inconsistent and 
unreasonable as a Woman." 

" In her ^esent state of mind money is hardly a oon* 
sideration, Weston," replied Mr. Yallory in bis pompous 
way. " When my daughter returns to Endand she will 
reside with me. I have felt my house no home without 
her. Even my cook has fallen off; I rarely get my faToiw 
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lie curries^ or the only soup I renllj c^re for. Not» tlmfc 
Auj^ustH ever interfered aboat snoh trifles; but there wa«< 
un influence, you know— an influence," ; - 

So Mrs. . Harcross departed, and wintered at JRonie^ 
whither carriages and horses, and all the pai*aphernalia 
of Acropolis Square existence, went with her; where she ' 
drove daily upon the Oorso with her father, gloomily 
handsome in her widow's weeds, leaning back listlessly in 
her open carriage, with eyes that seemed to see ^neither 
landscape nor people. She stayed here till the end <pt 
March, and spent the summer in pottering about frotn 
one Oerman bath to another, in quest of the magical elil* ' 
ir which was to cure iier fatiier's gout. They spent the 
following winter in Paris, where Mr. Vallory hired ^a 
luxurious flrst floor in the Bue G6sar-Augnste, and tlie 
Acropolis Square mansion still languished in brown hoi- 
land and darkness. The irrepressible Weston employed 
a great deal of his leisure during this winter — which was 
unusually severe — in crossing and recrossing the Channel. 
The mail-boat that carried this modern Gsesar and his 
fortunes ran foul of a French steamer one blusterous mid- 
night, whereby Weston narrowly escaped drowning; but 
still he held on, dauntless and unflagging as a queen's mes- 
senger, that hapless slave of the state, whose perils about 
equal those of a famous warrior, and who is, under the 
cheese-paring system of our present administration, paid 
very little better than a butler. He presented himself 
every now and then in the drawing-room in the Bue 
C^sar-Auguste to do homage to iiis cousin Augusta, half 
an hour before dinner, white-cravatted and spotless,^ with 
no odor of steam-boat or railway clinging to his garments. 
He had bis pet chamber, No. 333 bis, at Men rice's, and 
rarely founa it occupied when he required it. By this 
unflinching attention— by solicitude that knew no weari*- 
uess — he did at last contrive to slip back into his old posi- 
tion of usefulness; fetched and carried music and books, 
and patterns and threads for point lace work; and felt \ 
that he was gaining ground. The star of hope began to 
sliine for him again. The days went on — Mr. Vallory 
and his daughter came back to England. TheBydo villa 
and the yacht had been sold, at Augusta's request; were 
they not bitter to her soul, being so closely asssocialod 
with the days of her courtship and married life? So Mr. 
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Vallory bought an estate in Wurwiekslure, seven liundred 
acres or so, with a hnge stucco-fronted mansion, called 
Oopplestoke Manor, a few miles from Ijeamington, and 
began a new phase of existence as a country gentleman; 
taking the chair at Testrj-meetings, and 'sitting on the 
bench at petty sessions, and vexing the souls of rural 
legislators with the abstrusest technicalities of the law. 

Hither, too, cauje Weston Vnllory, always eager to be 
useful; but although Mrs. Harcross tolerated him gra- 
ciously enough in his capacity of light porter, for him 
there was no riding by her side in hawthorn alleys, or 
loitering under star-proof elms in the summer night, or 
drifting gently on the narrow, winding river, with a lazy 
dip of the oars now and then, and an occasional entangle- 
ment among green masses of mazy weed. He felt him- 
>eif a guest on sufferance, and there wore times when the 
star of hope grew dim. 

Mrs. Harcross had been three yeara a widow, but still 
wore mourning — resolutely refusing Mme. Bouffante the 

Erivile^ of making her any dress which was not of tlio 
lack silk and bugly order — when the star of hope sunk 
altogether in the blackest darkness. Weston had been 
unusually busy in Old Jewry during the winter term, and 
had not seen his cousin, either in London or at Oopple- 
stoke Manor, for nearly three months, wnen be came 
down to the country-house for a brief visit. 

He arrived at dusk, after a snow-storm, when the drive 
from the \oiee to the house was like a journey through 
fairy-land, although the idea did not occur to Weston, 
who, like the famous French blue-stocking, abhorred the 
beauties of nature.'' He fancied the house had a more 
festive appearance than usual, even while he lingered for 
a few minutes in the hall, giving. directions about some 
packages he had brought for Augusta. There were more 
hot-house flowers, brighter fires, more lights; the servants 
had a busier, gayer air; for the mansion had been a 
somewhat sepulchral abode, despite its grandeur hitherto. 
/'Hasmynnole many visitors f' he asked the butler, 
carelessly. 

/'No, sir; not many, sir. Lord Stan more and Edge- 
ware is staying with us, sir, and Oaptain Purfleet; no- 
body else." 
'^Stanmore and Edgewarel A new aoquaintanoe,*' 
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thoaght Weston, whose only knowledge of that nobleman 
was obtained from the '^Peerage'' and the '^ Morning 
Posf He had an idea that Stanmore and Edgeirare was 
elderly, and had never done anything to add luster to his 
title except condescend to exist. '* Humph P he said,. not 
displeased to find that he was to hob-and-nob with a peer, 
not a horse-racing or insoWent nobleman, but a respecta- 
ble land-owner. ** Lord Stanmore has a place near here, 
I suppose P' . , •' 

'^No, sir; hid lordship's estates are in the North, sir. 
His lordship was stoppiu' at Lord Leigh's for the !untin' 
before Ohristmas, and his lordship has been here bevei 
sonce/' The butler gave a fnint coush, not without some 
kind of significance, which puzzled Weston a little. • But, 
of course, it was only the man's elation at having admin- 
istered so long to the peerage. > ' 

Weston went upstairs to dress, and arrayed himself with 
a little more care than usnal; put on his favorite boots, 
and a shirt with Valenciennes medallions, which he 
deemed invincible; his studs were black enamel skulls 
with diamond-eyes; thepartingof his hair was perfection. 
Never had he felt better satisfied with himself, with his 
arched instep, his mustache, with all his small graces, 
than as he went down the wide oak staircase, where un- 
wonted parterres of scented geranium and stephanotis re- 
galed his nostrils as he went 

'* Tommy loves a lord,** he said to himself, with a cyn- 
ical grin. *' I suppose my poor uncle is not exempt from 
that pardonable weakness of humaniliy.'' 

There were only three persons in the drawine-room 
when he entered — his uncle, Augusta, and a tall bald- 
headed man with gray mustache, who stood with his back 
to the fire-place. Mrs. Harcross was seated in alow chair 
opposite the fire, holding a spangled fan between her face 
and' the blaze of the logs piled on the wide old-fashioned 
hearth. She wore crimson camellias in her hair and in the 
bosom of her gauzy black dress, the first gleam of color 
that Weston had ever seen her wear since her husband's 
death; and the gentleman with the gray mustache was 
bending down to speak to her with such sn air of chival- 
rous devotion as may have distinguished King Arthur in 
the days when Guinevere was true, and the serpent had 
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S- 

npt ?V6t entered the saored circle of the king's oboeen 
kni||;nts. 

; The attitude^ the look, the tone^ reyealcd all to Weston 
Yallorj's rapid comprehension. The star of hope, shot 
downward to abjsses unfathomable, never to rise aigain. 
Before he went to his comfortable bachelor bedroom in the 
western wing he had learned the worst. His ancle told 
himjjOYer a bottle of claret when the earl and his satellit^o. 
Captain Purfleet, had left the dining-room, only lingering 
a few minntes after Aueasta's departure. 
..;i'' It was not a thing I cared to write about/' said Mr. 
Vallory. ^'Thej have only been engaged three weeks; 
but from the day we first met Lord Stanmore at a hunt- 
ing breakfast at Stoneleigh the business was settled. It 
was a f case/ as yon fast young men say. AuRusta was 
very much disinclined to hear of such a thing; out I felt 
that in an afiFair of this kind her opposition must be borne 
down; an estate like Stanmore and Edgeware, improving 
in value eyerv year, miles of building frontages on the 
ontskircs of the most populous towns in the North; coal 
mineSt slate quarries, and a man of blameless character — 
thirty years or so her senior, I grant; but we know by the 
experience of mankind that these marriages, founded on a 
mutual esteem, and — aw, hum — the desire to consolidate 
a yast estate, are often the happiest." 
: ^^Tes," cried Weston, breaking in with a bitter laugh, 
'\but if she had fallen in love with some poor deyil of 
the same age, I wonder what you'd have called it. A 
vicious infatuation, which argues — the sort of thing 
which lago says of Desdemonu, you know; but of course, 
as he's an earl and the estate is all right, it's quite another 
matter." 

** I don't think that's a very genial way of receiving my 
communication, Weston. I thought you'd be naturally 
delighted. The match is really a brilliant one, the sort 
of marriage I always dreamed of for my daughter before 
her unfortunate alliance with poor Harcross. And even 
you will profit by it; your status will be not a little im- 

5 roved when you can claim cousinship with a countess, 
'hat sort of thing ought to be worth a thousand a year to 
a man in your position, to say nothing of the probability 
chabyou may set the Stanmore land agency before long, 
and no end of leases and deeds of agreement." 
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**I ought to be amazinglj Rratefal, I dare sav/' replied 
Weston; ** but the news is rather 'startling. I thought my 
cousin was a model widow, wedded to the dead.'' ^ '^t.^;. 

" Weston/' exclaimed Mr. Vallorj, with severity^^^'I 
belieye you're a nulicair • • .f, > 

• • • * <! • . . ' %-i^fy 

So Augusta Harcross, in due time, and with no 'uti'- 
seemly haste, was translated into a loftier sphere, in which 
she knew not Weston, or only remembered him faintly 
at half-yearly internals, when she permitted his name to 
bo inscribed by some menial hand on one of her inyitation- 
cards. ' 'V 

Hor husband's private secretary attended to these miiioi 
details. He had a book ^yen him^ upon whose right- 
hund pages were inscribed the sheep, or exalted person-^ 
ages who must be invited to all large assemblies, and upc 
whose left-hand appeared the obscure herd of goats,' wiIc 
were to be bidden once or so in a season, if conveniedtw ' 

Augusta had prime ministers and royal dukes to dine 
with her in these latter days, and Weston attended recep* 
tions so crowded that he was fain to depart without havi^ 
ing so much as cauelit a ** little look across the crowc^ * 
from his hostess and kinswoman. But he did in some- 
wise console himself with the idea that he gained in socia 
distinction by his cousin's advancement, and he receivoc 
numerous applications from acquaintances of his own wL 
wanted to obtain Lady Stanmore's influence for this or fo 
that It was a meager consolation, but it* was something. 
He had his dainty little villa at Norwood, his well-Rroomed 
horses, roses that were never permitted to suffer n'om the 
green-fly, and he had all the keen delights of an ever-in- 
creasing business in old Jewry. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ . '♦,. ^ , 

For some favored creatures life seems all sunshine. 'Ni 
shadow has darkened Olevedon Hall since the horror of 
Hubert Harcross's murder, and some new joys have come 
to brighten that pleasant home. Little voices sound 
eayly and little feet patter swiftly in the corridors Of 
Ulevedon to-day, and in these latter years there are larger, 
butterflies than ''Greeks" or " Trojans," *' Oamberwell . 
beauties," "peacocks' eyes," or "paihted ladies," to be •' 
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seen hovering about the flower beds in the old-fashioned 
gardens, /Sibjl Glevedon has beoome Sibyl Hardwood, 
and brings her^ babies from Tunbridge Wells every other 
day to compare Tottie*s new tooth with her cousin Lot- 
tie s, or to inqnire if Migsy's symptoms in tlie opening 
stage of measles are as satisfactory as those exhibited by 
Popsy in the same disease. Happy English honsehoids, 
ibont \vhich there is so little to tell! The colonel exists 
n a seventh heaven of grand- paternal rapture, which 
erges on senility. The Bungalow brims over with babies 
-for are not SibyPs children a kind of left-handed erand- 
hildren of his? — and the quadruped favorites during 
hese irruptions of the juvenile population feel themselves 
lore or less at a disadvantage. Pedro snaps or spits his 
(ispleasnre; the dogs retire under low chairs to crrowl at 
ho invader; the mungoose disappears from human ken, 
be found, perhaps, at nigiit-iall, by some frigiitened 
use-maid, snugly coiled under the colonel's duvet. The 
olonel stuffs the little ones with currie-bdt and Bombay 
ucks, whiqii provoke unwonted thirst in these small 
]iicures, and dried fruits from Afghanistan, and West 
idian preserved ginger, and ministers to their little ap- 
etites with all the art he knows; for which reason 
ngthened visits to the Bungalow are apt to result in 
lions attacks and the exhibition of doctors' stuff. 
Brierwood, forfeited foi-ever by Richard Redmayne's 
' ne, has passed into the hands of the stninger. The 
3d of gift by which he bestowed Bulrush Meads upon 
3 brother JameS has preserved the Gippsland farm from 
le grasp of the law; but the gray old Kentish home- 
ead, with the rod-tiled roof that shone put warmly from 
le green background of an English landscape, has gone 
om the house of Redmayne forever.* The day will 
me, perhaps distant yet, but dimly possible in the 
ture, when Rick Redmayne's bonds may be loosened; 
hen as a reward for unflinching toil and unvarying good 
induct, the quiet submission of a repentant sinner, who 
els that his burden can never be too heavy for the meas* 
re of his offense, he may go forth from the drear monoU 
iuy of that prison island, an old man, with grizzled hair 

^he law is now more merciful ; the property of a felon is no 
ODger escheated to the crown. 
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and rugged, deep-liued oountenaDce; a nmn whose shoul- 
ders are Dont with long labor — ^o forfh, free at the last, to 
that fuirer, wider world for which his soal longs. Not to 
Brierwood, the lost home of sad memories, the house 
haunted by his dead daughter's ghost, tiie place whose 
c^loomy influence well-nigh drove him mad; but to the 
fertile plains and inland seas of Gippsland, to the modnU 
ains and water-sheds where tall gum-trees shoot upward, 
under the cloudless blue sky, where the ringing-note of 
the bell-bird sounds keen and clear in the tranquil dis- 
tance. 
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From NEW YORK SUN, Dec. 18, 1886.' 
BiOBT yfiara affo Mr. Jmiies Prie, a manafaoturer of thii dtr, hegua to 
make a powder ror iiee in wastiins dlrtv clothliiflr. He had diaoovered a 
ebemloal oompound that woulJ ttradioate dirt without iojarinic the fabric thai 
waa dirtj. More thau tuut, it would remove blood-waios from butohera' 
dothtngr, Ink from a printer's towel, and wlien applied to the heed proved an 
unequaied oompound for a shampooinic lotion. Bxperimenta ahowed that aa 
a dislofectinK detergent It waa unequaled for use In oath-tuhs and In lioepitals 
and asyluma. More than that, when tried on jeweliy it was found to clean 
precious metals perfectly. There were pleuty of aoKM in the market, but 
nothiuK at all like this. Naturallv, there was some dllBcnlty In finding a mar 
ket for a novel compound like this, and no great quantity waa add the first 
■ year. It was liept before the public, however, and sold on Its merits. Ilie 
growth of the sale la one of the wondera of the trade of New York. Daring 
the |)aMt year iienrly 16,000.000 itactcages of this oompound, now familiarly 
known ilie ••luintry over as Pearline, were sold, and the business demands the 
auentitin of hostM of emdoyden and the use of a big atadc of brick buildings 
that form one of the landmarks in Qi^eonwicli Streat. 

** It is not the quantity aold that alono iitdlimtea the value of tlie goods,** a 
grocer sakl yesterday. ** Fvle originated a new klea, but In the abort time a 
haa been before the public more than oue himdred imitatiui.s liav« been 
brought cot, many of tnem by men of great wealth and good ^landing in ili<* 
community. Men do not imitate in that way a worthless article.** 

ATRAJiTPO^T F ±d. !g 310 1 

GLVTBN SUPPOSITORIES 

CUBE COnSTlPATIOIV ANI> PII.BS. 

80 Cents by Mail. Circulars Prea. 

HEALTH FOOD CO., 

4th ATe««e aad lOtli St.. N. T. 

WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD 

ocnramnp nr ram oiakob ubbast (pockbv kiriov): 

481 THE WTPOH'S HEAD. Wo. 

. Ttt KINO 80L01ION*8 MINES Ma 

910 SHE: A HI8'IK>BY OP ADVENTURE iOo. 

" For sale by all newsdealers, or aeot to any address, pottage prepaid, ca 
• receipt of the price, 90 cenu eooh. Address 

GEORGE MUNROt Mnnro's PaUlshlag HauSi 

(P. O. Box 8761.) 17 to 97 Yandewater Streei, Naw Toft. 

WHAT IS SAPOLIfl? •^*'^ 



of Boourlngtoi 
■ which baa no 
. To use it la to value tt 

, make oil-dotht bright, and 

j^tre the floors, tables and shelTee a new nfHtearance. 
II will take the grease off the dishes ami off the pota and pant. 
Yea can scour the knives and forks with it, and make the tin thiaa ddDd 



equal for all cleaning purposes except i lie laundry, fo use It Is to value tt 
what win Sapolio duf why, it will clean paint, m 



brightly. Hie wash'tiasin, the t>ath-tub. eren the greasy kitobaaafik, vfll 
be as OMB as a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One oaka wtflpEOf^All 
' we laj* Ba a dCTer little housekeeper and try It. 

BEWARE OF IMITATION8. 
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New York Fashion Bazar. 

TEB BEST AXSBZOAN EOXB lUdAZim. 
Priee !I5 Oenta pmv Cmpr* 8aWeriptl«B Priee •^•ffO per Year. 



A HANMOMS ohromo will be given free to every yearly tubfcsriber to the 
Nbw You Montblt Fashion Basae whose nsme win be on onr books when 
the Christinas number is Issued. Persons desirous of aTaHlnff themsalTes of 
this elegant present will please forward their subscription as soon as possible. 

Tea Nbw Yoax Fashion Babae is a magasine for ladles. It contains 
STerythlng which a lady*s magasine ought to contain. The fashions lo dress 
which it publishes are new and reliable. Particular attention is devoted to 
fashions for children of all ages. Its plates and descriptions will assist every 
lady in the preparation of her wardrobe, both In making new dresses and re- 
modeling old ones. The fashions are derived from the best houses and are 
always practical as well as new and tastefuL 

Every lady reader of Turn Nhw Yoax Fashion Basab can make her own 
dresses with the aid of Munro^s Basar Patterns. These are carefully out to 
measure and pinned Into the perfect semblanoe of the garment They are use- 
ful In altering old as well as In making new clothing. 

The Basar Embroidery Supplements form an important part of the maga- 
sine. Fancy work Is carefully described and mnstrated, and new patterns 
given In every number. 

All household matters are fully and interestingly treated. Home informa- 
tion, decoration, personal gossip, correspondence, and recipes for cooking 
have each a department 

Among Its regular contributors are Mart CnoiL Hat, **Thb Dronass/* 
author of ** Molly Bawn,** Loot Ranoall OoMPonr, CHAaLom M. BaAsm, 
author of ** Dora Thome,** Mrs. Albz. MoVbioh Miixsb, Mart E. Bryan, 
author of ** Manch,** and Florbnob A. Warobn, author of " The House on the 
Marsh.** 

The stories published in Tm New York Fashion BASAB,are the best that 
can be had. 

We employ no canvassers to solicit subscriptions for Thb Nkw York Fash- . 
ION Basar. All persons representing themselves as suoh are swindlers. 

Thb Nbw Yobk Fashion Bazar is for sale by all newsdealers, price 86 cents 
per copy. Subecriptloo price $8.80 per year. Address 

aSOBOS SUNBO, Publiilier, 

p. O. Box 37ffl. 17 f 97 Vandewater Street* N. Y. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 



FIRST PRU 

DIPLOMi 

OBntanniai Kzt 
tlon. 187S: Montr 
1881 and 1883. 

The enviable 
■ition Ck>hmex 
Oo. hold am( 
Amerioan Pit 
Manu&otoren 
•olely due to 
merits of theix 
•tmineiite* 

AND PREF'eRRED~¥y 
BOIIMKU Ac COm Maaarneia 



They are 
in OonaerTato- 

, Tiea, Sohoola and 
Beminariea, on ao- 

I count of their su- 
perior tone and 
unequaled dura- 
biUt7. 
The BOHMSB 

I Piano is a special 
IbTorite with the 
leading itt»«<*^*"» 
and critics. 

AR 

THE LEADING ARTISTS. 
Me. 14e f Iftft K. 14ih Mreet, N. T. 



FROM THE 
^ NERVE -GIVING 
I rRINCIPLES OF 
(# THE OX-BRAIN 
r AND THE GERBI 
OP THE WHEAT 
AND OAT. 

BRAIN AND NER7E FOOD 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 

It a standard with all Phygiclanii who treat 
iiervoiw or mental disorders. It builds un 
worn out nenres banishes sleepleiwnefal 
neuraljTla and sick heailache. It T«romotes 
rood digestion. It restores the enenrv lost 
by nervousness, debility, or over-exhaust- 
ion: regenerates weakened vital powers. 

** It amplifies bodily and mental power lo 
the present ireneratlon. and proves the sur- 
vival of the Attest toUie next. "-Bismarck. 

*| It strennrthens nervous power. It Is Ih^ 
only medical relief I liave ever known for 
an over-worked brain.**— Gladstons. 

" I really nnre you to put It to the test."— 
Miss Emily FArrarrt. 

F.CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., M. Y. 

For sale by Dniforlsts, or hv mail $1. 
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THE SEASIDE LIBRARY 

CLsni nrnoi. 

HANDSOMELY BOUND. 



HAMLKS mOKKNS* W«MKS. 

Martin CliMslrwII 

llavM CeppcrtcM.....' ...-.;.: 

1I«mW7 •■< S«M..« 

Nl«>1b*1iui Nlrl(l«%y 

Pt<4cwlek Papers 

Bleak 1Uii«e 

Ihir MMtuml FrIeM 



Allee*s Adveatarts la We»4ertaa4. Extra 
farce type. By I<ewla Carr*IL WHIi IWviy 
twe lllMi4ratlMM by Jeba Teaalcl.... »•• 

Aay ar IW aUr* wwte will U Mia ly adl, pwifH, 
••rvtHplariWprlm. A Ur rm 

OBOROB MirRS«. PaUMMirw 

ir te tr Taaiewater 9U, New Tarlt. 

P. a. lux tiki. 
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